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The torrent of war production, suddenly reduced to a trickle, leaves in its wake confused 
gullies throughout the fields of industrv. 


Leadership sees that much is needed in plant and equipment, as well as in policy and plan, 
to safeguard successful operation. To this end it seeks the help of the experienced Engineer 
whose recommendations and plans will assure the selection of the best location, buildings 
and machinery to provide a working place of economy and of satisfying comfort. 


Since one of the major elements in successful manufacturing is the satisfaction of the workers, 
the Engineers’ plans include those features which attract the best workers to the best 
management. For over forty years, this organization of Engineers has combined the human 
and technical phase of Engineering to serve a clientele of industrial leaders. 


‘Cngineers for 4-4 YCUNS». .). E. SIRRBINE & CO. A>» 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


4 DEPARTMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRY 
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BETTER FIBRE CONDITIONING MEANS 








This 20-page illustrated booklet tells 
the whole story. Write today for your 
copy of “FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH 
TEXSPRAY COMPOUND.” 


OU’LL improve yarn quality . . . as- 

sure more long staple, greater fibre 
suppleness, a more uniform count, fewer 
ends down, and more even drafting... 
with Texspray Fibre Conditioning 
Service. 

Texaco’s unique, patented, ‘wiping 
action” applicator is located in the beater 
chamber. Thus, the conditioner—Tex- 
aco Texspray Compound—is applied by 
direct contact, to clean stock only. There 
is no waste, and application is uniform 
throughout the lap. 

Moreover, because the Texspray 








method does not require atomization, 
there is no lint-collecting oil film on 
walls and machinery. Fire hazard is 
greatly reduced. Working conditions, 
too, are greatly improved through reduc- 
tion of fly, particularly in the card room. 


You can enjoy the benefits of Texspray 
Fibre Conditioning if your mill is lo- 
cated anywhere in the principal textile 
areas of the U. S. Call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE REFLECTOR 1S THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 
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Skilled Work Needs 
Stilled lighting 
Blinding glare and uncertain shadow — by-products of faulty 
lighting — can mean costly production errors in plant operation. 
Give workers the help they need... a clear, even distribution of 


light... Skilled Lighting, the product of Wheeler’s 64 years of 
specialized light engineering. 





Wheeler Units are engineered to provide maximum light from 
standard lamps. Their high reflection factor puts light to work 
where it belongs — on the job. Their rugged construction insures 
long service — easy maintenance. : 

Learn how you can lighten workers’ load with Skilled Lighting. 
Send for catalogs showing complete line of incandescent and 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler Reflector Company, 
275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Also New York. Repre- 


sentatives in principal cities, 
Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical W holesalers 
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All-Steel es 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit “~<~~ 

Available for two or three 40-watt, or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring 

channel with accessible, enclosed bal- 
last. Can be mounted from chain or 
conduit, individually or in continu- 
ous runs. 








RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 
Maximum lighting efficiency for 
either indoor or outdoor use. Ex- 
pertly designed, ruggedly built. For 
75 to 1500 watt lamps. 


otliginy REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 
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Had the discoverer of CHLORINE, Karl Wilhelm Scheele, 
envisioned only a fragment of its importance to mankind, 
such a sign might well have hung above his modest eight- 
eenth century Swedish pharmacy. But “Dephlogisticated 
Marine Acid Air” remained a laboratory curiosity for years, 
its identity as Chlorine and its remarkable potentials unknown. 


Today, the vast influence of Chlorine on civilization is 


ever-widening. Employed originally only for its bleaching 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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and germicidal properties, more recently Chlorine has also 
become invaluable to synthetic organic chemistry ... to 
the expanding manufacture of such products as plastics, 
high-test gasoline, delicate dyes, medicines, synthetic rub- 


bers, special solvents and fine chemicals. 


Columbia is proud to provide superior service in supplying 


Liquid Chlorine to these and other industries. 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash Caustic Soda « Liquid 
Chlorine « Sodium Bicarbonate 
* Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite) * Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium 
Chloride * Soda Briquettes 





FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA - Chicago + Boston - St. Louis + Pittsburgh #! (IronDesulphurizer)* Modified 


New York ~- Cincinnati + Cieveland + . Philadelphia Minneapolis 
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Sodas * Caustic Ash * Phosflake 
* Charlotte + San Francisco (Bottle Washer)*CalceneT(Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 





























#1 Dust and Waste Extractor 





THAT MAKE IT 


EASIER 





TO MAKE GOOD 


CLOTH 


While not all of the impurities that find their way 
into the finished yarn package can be entirely elimi- 
nated, their number can be greatly reduced 


and kept to a reasonable minimum. 


There are 3 effective cleaning units where the great 
bulk of foreign particles can be attacked and removed 


from the stock. 


The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the 
first point of attack against these minute particles. 
Here the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt is re- 
moved. The next point of attack is at the card. Here, by 
using a “combat team” composed of the Continuous 
Stripper and the Waste Control Screen, it is possible to 
keep the cylinder wire in such an active condition that 
there is a definite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf 
and other impurities in the web. 


As a means of estimating the amount of impurities 





Continuous Stripper 


Cleaning Units 


¥ 
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Waste Control Screen 


that are now “getting by” we suggest you make a 
nep and leaf count on ten square inches of cloth. 
Should you find this count too high our engineers 
may be able to make some helpful recommendations. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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HEXAGONAL WHEELS? | 











Gf COWME YOU wouldnt/ 


Hexagonal wheels would set up such a terrific 
vibration that even the most skillfully engineered 
motor car would soon lose its operating efficiency. 


By comparison, looms are like cars with hexa- 
gonal wheels. Vibration and slamming, under con- 
tinuous operation, all add up to slower operating 
speeds and a reduced output of fabric. When you 
determine the unit production deficiency and mul- 
tiply it by the number of looms in operation, you 
can readily see why the demand for Hunt 
Spreaders is so great. 

Added to any model loom, new or 
old, Hunt Spreaders minimize de- 
structive vibration, increase operating 
speed, and reduce operating costs... 


the result being more yardage — of better quality 
— per operating hour. In some instances, looms 
25 to 30 years old, equipped with Hunt Spreaders, 
are operating at speeds 18% greater than before 

. Showing gains of 18 to 30 picks per min- 
ute . .. . some actually outproducing the very 
newest model looms! 

Your inquiry will bring detailed information 
on Hunt Spreaders, Individual Motor Drives, Fly- 
wheel Drives and other Hunt-designed equip- 
ment. Write or wire today. 






PREADERS 


ABCS OF MORE PRODUCTION 


The Hunt Spreader installation includes: (A) two extra 
crankshaft bearings (B) the main spreader beam, ex- 
tending between the loom sides (C) vertical stands 
connecting spreader with cross girts and supporting 
camshaft bearings (D) adjustable stop-motion supports 
(E) two extra camshaft bearings. 














Hunt Textile Equipment is Manufactured and Distributed by 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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The secret of drive efficiency is correct tension, plus strong, tough, resili- 


ent, durable Tannate leather belting. 


A Rhoads Tannate-Rockwood Short Center Drive automatically adjusts 
belt tension to varying loads. The weight of the motor on the pivoted 


Rockwood base takes care of load fluctuations. 


The physical properties of Tannate impart unusual endurance, long life 


with minimum maintenance. 


This is the drive for you to use. Consult Rhoads Engineering service —get 


more details. 


Established 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


WATERSHED calle feockwook 

LEATHER W (im 

SHORT CENTER 
BELTING oe 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 


FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 
PARTS 





Q'S ano A’> on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 




















. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


Q 

A. No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 

Q 


. What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 
A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Q. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 
. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


aA 
Q. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 
A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 








Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 


~ a> A. Several designs to suit indi- 
QR vidual mill requirements. 


CJ Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
ed? 


s A. None. 


Q. What delivery can be expected? 
| A. From three to six weeks. 





| Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 


A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 


3 st SARA 


TRAOE MAR K 


CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 


EX DEL WODLLEY 20. | 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
148 aict STREET * AT TLANTA.G 

































: PENETRANTS ® SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS 
1 @® TWIST SETTER MACHINES @© 
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Place Your Orders Now For... 


MEDLEY Drawing 


© With wartime operation behind us, your mill should be in con- 


dition quickly to get the most efficient operation to meet modern 





PAN BT ES bean gS 


Be iB 

















competition. E 


SLIVER TEST charts from actual operations show vart- 
ations are reduced to a minimum with Medley Ball Bear- 
ing Drawing. Precision work and solidity of the pressed 
neck feature produce sliver superior to that coming from 


new frames. 


FORWARD LOOKING mills are having 


their drawing put in top-notch condition. Suc- 
cessful installations throughout the textile in- 
dustry have given years of service. 


There will be no delays, costly break- 
downs will be minimized with Medley 
Precision Drawing, and it’s available 


Wire or Phone MEDLEY For 
Estimates and Quotations For 
Complete Drawing Equipment. 


now. 
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UNBRAKO 


SELF-LOCKING SOCKET SET SCREWS 


With the Knurled Point 


Cut your worries and your maintenance 
costs to a minimum when these screws are 
in use throughout the milll The “Unbrako" 
Socket Set Screw with Knurled Point is a 
Self-Locker, because the knurled point digs 
in and holds firm—against even the most 
stubborn vibration! It can't back out. In 
sizes from No. 4 to |!/5” in diameter; full 
range of lengths. 


Why not write today for more information? 
Send for the free "Unbrako" Catalog. 
And remember — “Unbrako" and 
"Hallowell" products are sold en- 
tirely through distributors. 
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THE "UNBRAKO” WELT-BAR SCREW 


. uniformly strong 
and accurate—already 
performing satisfacto- 
rily in many mills. 

















Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 
“Unbrako” in 1934. 





OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL of oF 


AN FRANCISCC 
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Reduces Mois 


The Vew 
SMITH-DRUM 
PACKAGE 
EXTRACTOR 









in 70 seconds’ running time, this new SMITH-DRUM Package 
Extractor will reduce moisture content to 42%! This means a 
big saving in both steam and electricity. 


Labor costs are also reduced because loading and unloading 
are so simple that even a girl can operate the machine. Total 
cycle, including loading and unloading, is 2 minutes. This new 
machine also completely reshapes the package, resulting in 

3 better appearance and less waste in winding. There is no pos- 
g sibility of crushing the tubes. Complete information will be 
sent upon request. Write, wire or telephone .. . 





@ times winner of 


Army-Novy “E” SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines _ 
for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, 


pockage extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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Your STANDARD Gates Vulco Ropes 


Are Today 


OUTPERFORMING Any V-Belts 
Ever Bult Before! 


Early in the war it was found that our Army’s tanks, tractors and self- 
propelled big guns in combat service required V-belts far superior in 
strength and durability to any V-belts ever built before. Gates devel- 
oped these greatly superior V-belts through intensified, specialized research 
—and here is why this fact is now important to YOU :— 


: Every improvement developed by Gates for U. S. Combat Units— 
=a 4 #nd many later improvements, also—have been added, day by 
(a day, to the quality of the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes which 
——— have been delivered to you. 
ge 


That is why, even while the war was energies have been returned to the serv- 





still in progress, you were getting in your 
Standard Gates Vulco Ropes a product 
built to far higher service standards than 
any V-belts ever built by anyone before 
the war. 


And that is only half the story. 
Through continuing specialized research, 
the service qualities of these superior 
Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further 
improved as all of Gates facilities and 


All Gates 
V-Belts are 


Built With 
The Patented 






eeeeseee 








ice of industry. 


These are the simple reasons why 
the standard Gates Vulco Ropes you are 
getting today are delivering far better 
service than any V-belts ever built before! 





THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


ce THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


46§ 


LIVES 





CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C &S National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth st. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 


GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street 


DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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Whuen you call in a Fairbanks- 
Morse scale engineer, you’ve taken 
the first step toward getting far more 
than enduringly reliable weighing 
instruments. 


You've made the right start toward 
profiting from the often unsuspected 
services modern scales can render. 


Today’s line of Fairbanks-Morse 
Scales is so complete, so diversified, 
and so adaptable that regular or 


special models will fit into your 
procedures as modern production 
tools. 


They can count parts and prod- 
ucts, weigh while materials are 
moving, weigh and disburse preset 
amounts automatically, read them- 
selves and print weight records, and 
perform many other plus services. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
5, Illinois. 



















Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines 
Scales - Motors - Pumps - Generators 
Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 


Fairbanks- 


Aname worth remembering 
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TOPS IN FINISHING OILS 


A superior finishing oil for fine cottons and all synthetics. This sulfonated syn- 
thetic ester gives fabrics softness, body, draping quality and that mellow full 
hand which distinguishes outstanding cottons and rayons. 

By every standard, Soluble Luxolene has proved an exceptional finishing 
oil—one of a group of Drew’s outstanding textile chemicals. 

There is a “Drew Tested” product for every fabric — for every processing 
problem in textiles. Write today for detailed information and experimental 
samples of Soluble Luxolene. 


PENETRANTS * DYE ASSISTANTS 
SCOURING COMPOUNDS * WOOL AND WORSTED OILS 
SOFTENERS «+ FINISHES * SULFONATED OILS * TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
Main Office: 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


80 FEDERAL STREET FACTORY & LABORATORIES 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. BOONTON, N. J. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


i 
eo en ee Sowa awaey 


| am interested in Soluble Luxolene - 


(-] Send complete information a 
(J Send sample for mill trial 
["] Have technical representative call 


ct. weew & CO, INC. 


BOONTON NEW JERSEY 
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Providence @ Philadelphia @ Greenville 
Chattanooga 
New York Representative, 40 Worth Street 


ively to it. Words are unnecessary to make it desirable. 
LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Its contribution to the Knit Goods Industry in this respect has 
been enormous. 

It has the most modern 
dyeing plants with a total capac 
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Let Franklin Process Colors be YOUR master salesman. 
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To employ color most successfully 
Franklin Process. Whether quant 


t 
shades is your chief concern, this service can fulfill your require- 


All plants use the same formulas 


ments. 


ins 


same type of equipment 











It Takes an Expert 





Each steer is different .. . and every steer 
hide has its own pattern, thickness, and 
quality. 

To run perfectly true, with no wobbling or 
irregular tension . . . to deliver constant 
maximum power ...a belt must be made 


from carefully selected hides and each piece 
must be matched with all of the others. It 
takes an expert to do this and the necessary 
‘know how" can be acquired only through 
long experience. 





Only master-craftsmen are allowed to select 
and match the leather from which McLeod 
Belts are made. This careful selection and 
matching of leather is one of the main rea- 
sons why McLeod Leather Belts are so 
superior in performance and so durable in 
service. 





Increase your production and profits by 
standardizing on McLeod Belts. Our sales 
engineers will gladly study your problems 
and make recommendations. 


8 J 


We Leod Leather & Belting Co. 











GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ETWEEN that top roll saddle 
and those revolving rolls, you 
get extreme high pressures that 
tend tosqueeze oil out and “‘starve”’ 
the bearing surfaces. 


For continued trouble-free oper- 
ation, it’s vital to select oils that 
stick on the metal—oils that give 
maximum protection with mini- 
mum feeds. 


Gargoyle Vactra Oils are recog- 





nized by many mills as the top 
value for this top roll job. During 
the intervals between applica- 
tions, their strong, persistent films 
“stay put” on the working areas 
with minimum “creeping out”’ to 
stain the rolls and the yarns. 
. * . 


Get Gargoyle Vactra Oils on 
your top roll bearings now for 
efficient, economical operation. 


Why top oils for these 
top rolls? 








Get this Complete 
Lubrication Program 
for all your machines 

@ Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

@ Recommendations to Im- 
prove Lubrication 
Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

@ killed Engineering Counsel 

@ Progress Reports of Bene- 
fits Obtained 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


TUNE IN "INFORMATION PLEASE"—MONDAY EVENING, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 
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They licked the threat of rust and off-shades ... with equip- 
ment that resists severe corrosion. 





So they are no longer plagued by metallic contamination. REACTION VesseL used in processing a wide variety of 

° ° or, ic compoun wi many stron corrosive rea ts, 
Reactions for converting benzene, napthalene, anthracene including uC )% sulfuric ecid. ‘Made of Lukens Nickel-Clad 
and other coal-tar derivatives into intermediates and dye- eaeee onan veal epee heated oc elas: me ” 


stuffs are often severe and corrosive. Yet nickel successfully 
resists the strong acids, alkalies, halogens and heat neces- 
sary to breach and reshape stubborn molecular structures 
into dyes which produce colors of brilliance and purity. 


Typical of the equipment used by modern dye-makers is 
the 1850-gallon reaction vessel pictured above. It is one of 
several constructed of 7g” Lukens Nickel-Clad steel by the 
Steel & Alloy Tank Company, Newark, N. J., for the Gen- 
eral Aniline Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Lukens Nickel-Clad steel is recommended for all heavy 
equipment where the non-contaminating properties of pure 
nickel are desired. Permanently bonded to steel, the clad- 
ding provides all the corrosion resistance and protection of 
solid nickel at lower cost. 


In addition to its capacity for protecting product purity 
while standing off corrosive attack, other properties of 
nickel are worth noting. 


High mechanical strength is one; toughness and ductility 
are others. Heat transfer properties, too, are good. Further- 
more, nickel is readily worked. It may be bent, shaped, 
forged and machined. It is easily welded, brazed and soldered. 


For detailed information and data on the properties and 
characteristics of nickel, write for Technical Bulletin T-13, 
Nickel and Nickel-Base Alloys. Their Use in the Design 
of Corrosion-Resistant Machinery and Equipment. The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


NICKEL - LINED AUTOCLAVE 
and solid nickel agitator which 
has handled aniline hydro- 
chloride at Marietta Dyestuffs 
Company, Marietta, O., since 
1933. The agitator, fabricated 
by The Youngstown Welding 
and Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O., is 3’7” long, and is 
of welded construction. 








PROCESSING HEAVY PASTES and sludges requires power- 
ful blade-type mixers. The unit shown here was furnished 
General Aniline Works by Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich. Dense, non-porous surfaces of the nickel blades and 
tank facilitate cleaning between color changes. Nickel’s 
strength and good casting properties permit coring of blades 
for steam circulation. 





USE PURE 
--» WHERE PURITY COUNTS 
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A DYRING MACHINE THAT IS COMPARATIVELY TENSIONLESS 


The new fabrics ... Aralac, Vinyon, Saran, Nylon and many others that will soon be used extensively 
... are like rayon and acetate in that tension in the dyeing operation is harmful. The Van Vlaanderen 
Tensionless Dyeing Machine shown above has been designed specifically to minimize tension. Because 
both rolls are driven, there is a minimum of distortion even under the highest bath temperature usable. 
The cloth speed is comparatively constant at all times, securing even dyeing results. If desired, automatic 
stopping and reversing equipment is available. 


Now widely used in many plants, this machine will be increasingly valuable in processing the new 
fabrics. Write for full information. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE COMPANY 


370 STRAIGHT ST., PATERSON 3, N. J. 


World's largest manufacturer of machinery for processing modern fabrics 











How to avoid mistakes when 
you buy Fluorescent Lamps: 








ONE WAY to avoid mistakes is to become a 
fluorescent lamp expert, and spend a lifetime 
on research in this fascinating field. See that 
pile of glowing powder in the picture? That’s a 
mass of fluorescent crystals, called phosphors. 
It’s the coating of phosphors inside a fluo- 
rescent tube that transforms invisible ultra- 
violet rays into soft, cool, fluorescent light. To 
find the best phosphors for the purpose, General 
Electric lamp research scientists examined 
nearly sixty thousand mineral samples. This is 
typical of whatG-E had to do to produce the first 
practical fluorescent lamps. And it’s typical of 
many things G-E Lamp research is doing every 
day to make G-E Lamps stay brighter longer. 


G-E LAMPS 





THE EASY WAY to avoid mistakes in buy- 
ing fluorescent lamps is to look for and insist 
on the initials G-E on every lamp. This means 
they are the product of more than 60 years’ 
research in the world’s greatest lamp research 
laboratory. *And this same research is con- 
stantly at work to make G-E Lamps stay brighter 
longer. That’s why it pays to insist on G-E. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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- MORE THAN 
1400 MILLION YARDS — 


BLEACHED BETTER— FASTER 





WITH DU PONT CONTINUOUS 
PEROXIDE BLEACH 





N THE few years since Du Pont’s introduc- 

tion of the Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
System, more than 1400 million yards of 
cloth have been bleached—better, faster, 
more economically! To many bleachers, 
these systems have meant rapid, continuous 
production of goods with a uniform, pre- 
determined bleach, with savings in steam, 
water, power, chemicals and labor. Developed 
as a contribution to the textile industry, 
they’re backed by Du Pont Technical Ser- 
vice and never-ending Research. 


Whatever your production requirements, 


' ‘ 
'. ba av 





TIME-TESTED AND PROVED 


—THIS ECONOMICAL PROCESS IS BEING 
INSTALLED BY MORE AND MORE MILLS TODAY! 


a Du Pont system can be designed to meet 
them. Du Pont Technical Service Men stand 
ready to help you plan for necessary equip- 
ment as supplied by leading manufacturers. 


NOW is the time to consider savings, how 
you can make effective use of a Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System. 
Write today for complete, detailed informa- 
tion about these modern systems for speedy, 
low-cost bleaching. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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L. &, Bowanch 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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EZY-APART AY 
SPINNING FRAME DRUM “SPREADER 


Head "frozen" tight as cement, hours of down time, 
tempers lost, cylinder sung, cylinder head damaged 

. - a time-consuming, costly operation that more and 
more mills are turning over to EZY-APART Spinning 
Frame Drum Spreader. 


EZY-APART is the modern tool that is fast replacing 
the crowbar, wedges and hammers in spreading a 
drum. It applies hydraulic force, 24,000 pounds if nec- 
essary, at two points exactly opposite and to a large 
area of the rim... will separate any section in as little 
as 30 minutes—SAFELY, so that bearing and connect- 
ing shaft can be removed quickly and easily. 


Investigate EZY-APART! It saves man hours, materials 
and money. 





- 
~ 


THIS MODERN TIME 


u 





COLUMBIA SUPPLY COMP 


OLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


COr 
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All Drip and Drain Piping J 
eee from the Complete Crane Line 






























Drip lines should be erected with the same care 
that’s given to main steam lines. They’re part 
of each other; steam efficiency depends equally 
on both. Thus, for boiler piping especially, the 
complete Crane line is preferred because of 
these exclusive advantages: 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


All the valves and fittings, in brass, iron, or 
steel—the pipe, fabricated piping and acces- 
sories you need to install a boiler—one order 
to your local Crane Branch or Wholesaler 
covers everything. One responsibility for all 
materials—Crane—simplifies and speeds the 
job. Crane uniform quality assures the uniform 
dependability you want in all boiler lines. 





Whether your needs be usual or unusual, 
Crane supplies them from the world’s greatest 
selection. And what Crane can do to give you 
better power piping, it can also do for all 
piping systems in your plant. 





CRANE CO., General Offices: 

836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
: Branches and Wholesalers 

A Serving All Industrial Areas 











(Right) AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS 
A 4 for steam services— Crane 300-pound 

J Alloy Steel Wedge Gate Valves. Supplied 

N with Exelloy to No. 49 Nickel Alloy seating 

Q for steam, water, gas or air up to 850° F, 

x maximum; with Stellite 

to Stellite, for steam up to 
1000° F.; and with Exelloy 
to Exelloy, for oil and oil 
vapor up to 1100° F, 
Screwed, flanged, orweld- 
ing ends. Your Crane 


: Catalog gives complete 
en specifications, 
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HEATING © FUN wee FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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In a suit like this, a girl can face her 
future sure that her appearance be- 
comes her personality. It’s a clever 
“casual classic” that sets off her quick, 
eager nature. 

For colors that will find the favor 
of women, young and old, who require 
their clothes to express themselves, 
mills like Virginia Woolen Company 
include Sandoz among their suppliers. 
This mill, like hundreds of others, 
knows that Sandoz’ policy of thinking 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WOR 


ahead with textiles assures them of 
colors that not only meet the fashion 
demands of the moment, but also can 
be depended upon for efficiency in 
handling and maximum “wearability”. 

For example, with the complete 
range of Metomega Chrome colors de- 
veloped by Sandoz, you can match 
your shades more quickly and easily. 
Outstanding among these colors are— 
Metomega Chrome Brown RLL, 
Brown 3GL, Yellow ME, Orange ML 


KS, INC., 61 VAN DAM 





| unk adtiad wie Gindles S 


STREET, 


(all patented) and Black Blue G. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both 
natural and synthetic fibres . . . be 
guided by the successful “color achieve- 
ments” you have been seeing in these 
Sandoz advertisements. Sandoz appli- 
cation laboratories are in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto, where stocks in 
wide range are carried. Other branches 
are in Chicago, Paterson, Providence. 
NEW YORK N. 


13, Y. 





THIS 18 NO. 5/7 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT: 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


HEAVY DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURE 
ATTACHMENT 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


For winding heavy ply yarns that 
require firm and compact packages, 
the Heavy Differential Pressure 
Attachment is recommended. This 
attachment applies heavy pressure 
at the beginning of winding, then 
quickly releases pressure as the 
package increases in size, producing 
a firm, symmetrical package. 





Fig. 1 


The device consists of several 
special parts which replace the 
standard Differential Tension and 
Differential Pressure parts. The 
main part is the Differential Pres- 
sure Weight 50-1361 (A in Fig. 1) 
which has a shank for mounting on 
the Differential Pressure Lever Stud 
(B). Attached to the Weight is a 
U-shaped Auxiliary Differential 
Pressure Weight Holder 50-1354 (C) 
on the outer arm of which is 
assembled an adjustable Auxiliary 
Differential Pressure Weight (D). 

The proper Weights are deter- 
mined by trial. If the package 
diameter is 5” or over, it will be 
necessary to change to heavier 
Weights. 

The four-place Differential Pres- 
sure Adjuster 50-476 (E) is used on 
the Counterweight. The Differential 
Pressure Connecting Rod 50-399 (F) 
which is connected to it controls 
the movement of the Differential 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.5.15 





PROVIDENCE BOSTON 





OF A SERIES ON 


Pressure Weight (A) and the Differ- 
ential Tension Lever (G). The latter 
is mounted on the end of the Con- 
necting Rod that projects through 
the Differential Pressure Weight and 
is connected with the movable 
Tension by the Standard Differential 
Tension Connecting Rod (H). 

An Auxiliary Tension Closer 
Spring 50-3025 (I) is added to the 
regular Tension Closer because the 
speed of the heavy material, as the 
package approaches full diameter, 
has a tendency to throw open the 
heavy tensions. 


TRAVERSING BUNCH BUILDER 
(No. 90 Winding Machine) 

The Traversing Bunch Builder is 
used when it is desirable to flatten 
and spread out the bunch, particu- 
larly with coarse counts of yarn, in 
order to accommodate a greater- 
than-ordinary yardage of yarn in 
the bunch or to prevent excessive 
piling and tangling. 

The attachment consists of the 
standard Bunch Builder fitted with 
a hinged Guide (A in Fig. 2) and a 
Striker Plate (B) that is mounted 
on the Traverse Bar. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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The ratcheting of the Bunch 
Builder is accomplished in the usual 
manner by the Ratchet Feed Pawl 
Arm Stop (C). The Striker Plate 
carries the Bunch Builder Thread 
Guide back and forth so that the 
yarn is traversed instead of piled. 

The Bunch Builder Thread Guide 
is adjustable for two different set- 
tings. With the first setting, generally 
used for fine and medium counts, 
the Guide lays a bunch °4” wide; 
with the second setting, for coarser 
counts (Fig. 3), the bunch is %4” 
wide. 





When the Traversing Bunch 
Builder Attachment is applied to 
older machines fitted with Short Cop 
Formers, they should be replaced 
with long Cop Formers. 





*Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Cannon Mills, Inc. is among the many top-ranking mills using Lawrence 
Calfskins for spinning frame aprons in order to make certain 
of the best spinning results. ... More mills specify Lawrence Calfskins than 
any other type. They realize, first, that calfskin has a natural surface that is perfect 
for drafting... and, second, that Lawrence facilities for product research, manufacture 
and inspection assure uniform high quality. ...Specify Lawrence Calfskins for your 
aprons and take advantage of the better performance and longer top-quality 
life that have characterized the Lawrence brand for many years. ...A_C. Lawrence 
Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna Calf 
for roll coverings. Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S, C. 


EVAEBRY..VEAR BRORE..PEOPLE DECIOE LEATHER 18 BEST 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 


Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 
serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 
ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 


mill day after tomorrow. 





Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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if it’s worth making 
it's worth stabilizing 





with RESLOOM | 








There's no cotton shirting, rayon tropical, rayon, lightweight wool, or mixed 
rayon-cotton-wool that won't be noticeably improved in performance and 
salability by a Resloom treatment. 

This melamine resin monomer, developed in Monsanto's textile research 
laboratories, and proved now in leading finishers’ operations, brings these 
two basic, tangible improvements to textiles: 
improved stability — retention of strength, color, dimension after repeated 
washings. 
improved hand — extra “body” for fabric . .. a soft, full, resilient hand 
that implies quality. 

Resloom treatments are not expensive as low concentrations are sufficient 
to accomplish the purpose, and no special equipment is required for appli- 
cation. Moreover, the upgrading of the goods, plus the competitive advantage, 

more than offset any special costs. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


\G Resloom is ready for your application 
| now. Full technical data, experienced 


T | textile counsel, and information about a 

ON SANTO | trial in your mill can all be had by ad- 

: | dressing: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 

HEM ICALS -_ PLAST Ics | PANY, Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
| “The “Jextile 


>» g | SERVING A INDUSTRY... WHICH 
Admins v4 inated al SERVES MANKIND 


Resloom: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OILITE 


*% Improves Machine Accuracy 


Factory Engineers and Field Engineering * Prevents Oil Spoiling Textiles 
Representatives offer their services and *% Reduces Down Time and Delay 
invite your inquiries. % Saves Lubrication and Servicing 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AMPLEX DIVISION — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Textile Field Engineering Representatives: 


Oitite Standard and Specially 
Designed Bearings, also Solid and Cored 
Bars, are stocked by our representatives 
for your convenience. 








MR. FRED DEAN MR. FRANK BEEMER MR. JOHN C. TARBELL 
D &S Engineering Company Beemer Engineering Co. 369 Belmont Avenue 
Charlotte, North Carolina 401 North Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WE PREFER 
THE LONG VIEW 





HERE are two schools of 
— on present eco- 
nomic conditions. } 

The short-term thinker be- 
lieves production troubles, 
labor disputes and shortages 
are unpleasant omens of con- 
tinuing distress. 

The long-term thinker is 
convinced these are but grow- 
ing pains that presage a broader 
base of production and distri- 
bution than ever before. 


One thing is certainly true. 


More Americans today than 





ever before are in a position to 
buy more things than they have 
ever possessed. And they are 
buying—across the board! 

The mills we represent are 
meeting, to their best ability, 


the continuing demand for cot- 


_ ton textiles. We in turn are dis- 


tributing these goods as rapidly 
and as equitably as possible. 

Together, as producers and 
selling agents, we believe we 
are doing a creditable job in 
providing a basic service to 


the consumer. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO ° ATLANTA 
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SURFAX 


| A complete line of — 
agents and penetrants. wel 


known for their efficiency 
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at low concentrations. . Type 


for re-wetting and for every 


wet process: 
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With soap so scarce, it was natural that textile 
processors should have turned to synthetic deter- 
gents in recent years. 


And most of them are glad they did, for they dis- 
covered that these children of chemistry can beat 
soap at its own game. Not all synthetic detergents 
represent a good money value, of course. But 
those developed by Houghton research have paid 
their way by attaining a high degree of efficiency. 


Houghton has had a long record of success with 
its surface-active agents. Despite the enormous 
demand from many industries, we have been able 
in most cases to keep our regular customers sup- 
plied with products which met their needs. When 
new types are available, textile mills will have 
first call on them. For a specific recommendation to 
meet individual problems, write E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


HOUGHTON’S 


Surface Active AGENTS 


a 
% 


=a 
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Without a 
Struggle 





The secret is in patented hub construction. 
“Magic-Grip” sheave comes fully assembled, with 
tapered split bushing of generous clearance for over- 
size shafts. Yet... when you tighten three cap screws, 
it locks on the shaft with the grip of a vise. 


There’s no struggle. Anyone can mount this sheave 


‘MAGIC-GRIP FITS...even 


on Oversize or Undersize Shafts 


““Magic-Grip” sheave needs no reaming, no filing, no 
sledge hammer on oversize shafts . . . grips under- 
size shafts without weave or wobble. And... you 
need no wheel puller to get it off. 


quickly, easily, accurately, It saves time, labor and 
money . . . can’t damage shaft . . . prolongs bearing 
life because it mounts close, reduces overhang and 
vibration. And these advantages cost you nothing extra! 


YOUR V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 
Call your nearest Allis-Chalmers office or dealer for 
TEXROPE “Magic-Grip” sheaves, Texsteel, Texdrive 
and Vari-Pitch sheaves, Speed Changers and famous 
TEXROPE Super-7 V-Belts. Full range of types and 


sizes. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
A 2036 


ALLIS © CHALMERS 


TEXROPE V-BELT DRIVES 


HEAR THE BOSTON “POPS”: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


Patek desi. vat PrN Siesta 
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ee TIcrane‘p'l| Because the beans are conveyed above the looms, note how close 
7 | : together it has been possible to locate the rows of machines in this 
| | room. This means more looms in a given floor area. | 


TRAMRAIL CRANES 
| | SIMPLIFY BEAM HANDLING 
r4{ __IN WEAVE ROOM 


Cis 3s ans with one 2000-Ib. movers es ke crane 



































Inexpensive hand propelled cranes have 
proven admirable for this service. The equip- 
ment requires practically no maintenance. It 
is easy to install and can usually be erected 
without hindering production. 


Let Cleveland Tramrail engineers give you 


There is no easier, simpler, more efficient 
way to handle beams in the weave room than 
by overhead materials handling equipment. 
One man transports a beam with ease on 
smooth rolling Cleveland Tramrail cranes. 


Regardless of how closely spaced are the 








looms, beams can be conveyed, placed into or 
taken out of them quickly and safely. Only space 


the details. It may be possible to install more 
looms in your present floor areas as well as 
make your beam handling more efficient. 





enough for the operator to walk in is required. 







GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


1175 EAST 2830 St. WICKLIFFE. O10. 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT | 
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Fig. 1815 
BOTTLE OJLER 
Globe Body 
Fully avtomatic. Insures effi- 
cient, uniform, economical tu- 
brication of bearing. Feeds oil 
only when shaft is in motion. 


YOUR 
LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTOR 





Lunkenheimer Distributors are located 


in the principal industrial centers. 


There is one near you fully equipped 
to assist with your maintenance and 


operation problems. Call on him, 





Typical use of Lunkenheimer Bottle Oilers 
in large textile mill. 












BOTTLE OILERS 











Save Time, Labor and Oil... 








Lubricate ALL Bearings Dependably 


pense 


Leading textile mills everywhere are turning to Lunkenheimer 
Visible Bottle Oilers for better, more dependable, more econom- 
ical and trouble-free lubrication of looms and card machines. 


Lunkenheimer Oilers are fully automatic in operation. They 
feed the right amount of oil, in the right way, at the right time, 
to the right place. Oil wastage, hazards created by oil spilled on 
floors, and loss of time incident to frequent hand oiling are 
eliminated. 


With Lunkenheimer Bottle Oilers, the overseer of weaving can 
know immediately if the loom or card machine is being lubri- 
cated, which is impossible where the oiling device is hidden 
from view. 


Lunkenheimer Bottle Oilers improve plant production, lower 
machinery and repair costs, reduce power consumption, elimi- 
nate waste of lubricant, lessen fire and accident hazards, and 
require but a minimum of inspection and supervision. 


See your nearest Lunkenheimer Distributor, or write. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U. S. A. 


New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. 
Export Department: 319-322 Hudson St., NewYork 13, N. Y. 








' 
Fig. 18146 

BOTTLE OILER 

Fiat Side Body 
For use where space does not 
permit installation of Globe 
Body Oiler. All operating fea- 
tures same as in Fig. 1815 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 


123. «© 


2900 is. 3. P.; 
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Head of a famous family 


Distinctive, the World over, is the head 
of a Toledo Scale. In factories, dairies, 
mines or mills—wherever seen it means— 
Accurate Weight. For inside the Toledo 
head is that ingenious Toledo full-floating, 
double-pendulum device which balances 
weight against weight to give accurate 


weighings with split-second speed. 


Today it is true, as it has been for more 
than thirty years, that “Toledo on your 
scale head means ACCURACY in your 


weighings.” 





Watch for this head—you'll see 
it where Accurate Weights are 


wanted. 


Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 12, Ohio, U. S. A. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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(AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES 


OF MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC.) 


Some years ago a well established and 
able client of Meinhard, Greeff recog- 
nized the enormous possibilities of 
spun rayon and wool blend fabrics spun 
on the cotton system and woven on 
worsted looms. But to accomplish his 
goal, he needed capital. 

He explained his idea to Meinhard 
. » « requested a substantial portion of 
the working capital for the operation 
of 250 worsted looms. Knowing his 
vision, his skill in fabricating and styl- 
ing, Meinhard immediately advanced 
the necessary cash. 


In 1946 this client is doing a volume of 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000... 
is recognized as a pioneer in one of the 
most far-reaching developments in the 
fabricating of synthetics. 


aes 


Another example of Meinhard's close 
cooperation with clients . . . based fe YY ) 


sa ; - ; ; GA dg, 
on common-sense not iron-clad dictum. Y yy 


7 


Meinhard Greeff & te a In c 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
) UJ “7 ° ASHLAND 4-7885 


FACTORING FOUNDED ON SERVICE 


¢ SLIPS LE, 
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RETAINS FINISH 
DURABILITY THROUGH 
REPEATED LAUNDERINGS 





CEGLIN finished fabrics have the qualities which SS * 
provide extra wear. This long life durable = 
cellulose finish resists repeated launderings... 
increases fabric strength and durability ... 
stabilizes shrinkage and stretching... 

and increases resistance to 





















































slippage, distortion and abrasion. a ~ 
CEGLIN can be applied before boil off... a 
during mercerization ... before or after <4 
dyeing ...or as a final finish. It does — 
not require curing nor ageing at y) R 
high temperatures. X. 
é 
| —~— ee 
we 
How CEGLIN 





Increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabrics 
PROVIDES A FINISH OF 
DISTINGUISHED CHARACTER. 
STANDS UP UNDER LAUNDERING. 

Adds tensile strength. 


Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 





Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 


Makes possible a wide range from softness to 
crispness. 


For additional information write for tech 
nical booklet giving complete directions 
on uses and applications of Ceglin. 














Improves resistance to abrasion. 


Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. 





Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
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Hooker Sultides... Free trom 


Heavy Metal Satis... 
Reducing Agents — 





Tlie high quality of Hooker Sodium Sulfide 
and Sodium Sulfhydrate—their comparative 
freedom from heavy metal salts makes them 
particularly valuable to dye chemists for 
selective reduction of one of several nitro 
groups in the same molecule. 


For Preparation of Dyes 


Because of their low iron content, these 
Hooker Sulfides are being safely used in the 
preparation of such products as Para Amino- 
phenol, certain Anthraquinone dyes, includ- 
ing Acid Nitro Compounds, Acid Alizarin 
Blue SE, Developed Dyes, Rapidogen Dyes 
and Intermediates (Fast Color Salts). 


Eliminates Settling and Filtering 
Sulfide Solutions 


The high purity of the Hooker Sulfides also 
minimizes and in some cases eliminates the 
need for settling, decanting or filtering of the 
sulfide solutions. 


For Removing Excess Sulfur 


Hooker Sulfides are also extensively used to 
introduce sulfur in dye manufacturing and 
as a solvent to remove excess sulfur from dyes 
made by a sulfur fusion. 


You can improve your products, save time, 
and lower costs with these Hooker Sulfides. 


HOO 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


14 Forty-seventh Street 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Calif. 

Muriatic Acid 


New York, N. Y. 


Chlorine 
Caustic Soda 


44 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Si OR Re RRO a Re 
feoasatate 








Sodium Sulfide, Na2S, a light yellow colored 
solid in flake form, soluble an water, slightly 
soluble in alcohol, insoluble an ether. 


Analysis 
Sodium Sulfide 60 to 62% 
Sodium Chloride 1.5% Max. 
Other Sodium Salts 2.0% Max. 
Iron 8 ppm 
All other metals 1 ppm Max. 


Water of crystallization 26.5 to 34.5% 
Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 


Sodium Sulfhydrate, NaSH, a light yellow 
colored solid in flake form. Soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Analysis 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 70 to 72% 
Sodium Hydroxide 0% 
Sodium Sulfide 1 to 2% 
Sodium Chloride 1% Max 
Other Sodium Salts 1% Max 
Iron 5 ppm Max 
All other metals 1 ppm Max. 
Water of Crystallization 28 to 26% 


Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 


Other Hooker chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs, as intermediates, mor- 
dants, catalysts and solvents are listed in 
Hooker General Products List of nearly 
100 chemicals. A request on your letterhead 
will bring a copy. 





CHEMICALS 


Paradichlorbenzene 
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What you do: 


When you’re cooking size with a Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule 

















Controller, all you do is load the kettle and push the button! 


hat we do. 


UR Time Schedule Controller does all the rest of the 


job! Once your ideal cooking schedule is determined, 





the Controller not only follows it automatically but can make 
each succeeding batch exactly the same. ‘Time and tempera- 
ture are controlled so precisely that there can be no over- 
flowing or overboiling. 


This uniform cooked size results in better warps with max- 
imum economy in materials and steam. | 


Your skilled operators have better things to do than watch | 
your size cooking operation when Taylor can do the job 
automatically. 


Ask your Taylor Field Engineer or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


ee ~ : 
m 
ae ] Instruments 
indicating, 


recording and ) 


controlling MEAN 


temperature, 


humidity, ACCURACY FIRST 


flow and liquid 
level. 























IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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NSPECT the contents of the bales you ship— 
then ask yourself this question, “‘Are these fibers 
clean and carefully packed, so that they will reach 
their destination in first-class condition?” If your 
answer is “yes” — you can be sure your waste room 
is an asset to your mill, doing its share to build 


profits for you. 


If “no” is the answer—if your fiber bales are 
poorly handled and contaminated by sweepings 


and other foreign matter, you can be certain your 


pes bow 10 ind wil! 








mill is being robbed through improper waste room 
practices. This is true, because cotton fibers that 
meet Rayco quality standards for uniformity and 
cleanliness are the ones that win and hold profit- 


able customers for now and the future. 


The progress which Rayco laboratory techni- 
cians and research staff are making in developing 
new outlets and wider markets for fibers assures 
that continued cooperation along these lines will 


create future profits for us all. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 







Plants and 
Sales Offices: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


a 2 2 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Es 2 Franklin, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
FIBERS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Covington, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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@ The first mention of cotton being used in 





what is now the United States is recorded in 
the writings of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. 


As he explored the southern coastal area, he 







= found cotton and cotton fabrics used exten- 
sively in trade and barter among the Indians 


of that regio n. 
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Today — textile men prefer Staley Starches 
because they are sure of consistent, depend- 
able performance from each and every ship- 
ment. Staley’s complete line of unmodified 
and modified Textile Starches makes it pos-~ 
sible to select the proper starch for any $1z- 
ing formula. Staley Starches are under strict 
laboratory control during every step of the 
processing — from the native corn to the fin- 
ished product. W ith over a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience in serving the nation s 
textile mills, Staley’s are qualified to help 
you with your sizing problems. They can 
recommend the correct starch for all your 


sizing requirements. 





Number Nine in o series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


In 1528, while exploring the area that is now Louisiana and Texas, 
de Vaca found the Indians gathering and weaving wild cotton. 








A. E. STALEY MANU 






PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 









TALEY STARCHES 


Copyright 1946, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decotur, Ill. 





FACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 

















The DAVID BROWN CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Manufacturers of 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools, Rolls, 


Cones, Skewers and 


Shuttles 


of every description 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





== = SS SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: === 
Greenville, S.C.. .Ralph Gossett and Wm.J.Moore Blanco, Texas......... Russell A. Singleton & Sons 





ee ie. os Pres es a8 Belton C. Plowden Gastonia, N. C......... Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C........ Montgomery & Crawford 
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JOHNSON ELECTRIC MOTOR 
LEAD BRONZE BEARINGS 
Long Life 


Bearings are one of the most vital parts of a motor. In 
order to gain top efficiency it is necessary that each bear- 













ing be correct in design and alloy, properly installed and 
adequately lubricated. Bearing failure is usually caused 
by poor quality or neglect of maintenance. 


It makes little difference whether you build or repair elec- 
tric motors, we can serve you. For replacement we offer a | 
list of over 250 different types, usually available from stock. 


Cc f [ Each bearing is cast in a special high lead alloy and made | 
ata oqgue to the correct and precise measurements for the motor. | 
76 Pages, illustrates and Manufacturers of Electric Motors find Johnson Bronze a | 
describes the most com- 

plete Sleeve Bearing Ser- dependable source of supply for all their Sleeve Type 

vice in the world. Write Bearings. We help them make the correct choice... we 


fos your FREE copy. 


deliver their requirements strictly according to specifica- 
tions. Our advice is available without obligation. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET + NEW CASTLE, PA. | 


EERE ee ED EEE REED Se sees, + cee ten unerers 0 
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The Cleanat 


Seto. CELL 


Sectional-type Electromic air 
filter with removable c§llector 
plate assemblies. This feature 
eliminates need for praviding 
water, oil, compressed ar and 
sewer connections at eaeh in- 
stallation. Spare collectofiplate 
assemblies can be set™ into 
place and service confgpued 
uninterrupted while dirty paetes 
are being cleaned. Sendgfor 
Bulletin No, 252. 













a com 









cleaning in three types of Electronic filters to meet any requirement, either commercial 


or industrial, for super-clean air. For the interesting story behind the development 







ELECTRON EDS IF 


gation. 


Nu 


plete li 


THE MAGIC OF 
ELECTRON 


ics In 
AiR FILTRATION 
will be sent 
eit on — 
aig FILTRATAOR Write for 
copy to 
there's no obhi. 























Pap 
mech 
filtratio 
continuous 
power failure 
Bulletin No. 253. 


only Electronic dry filter on the 
Uses sheets of "charged": airmat 
which are renewed manually or by a 
ical loader. Combines : mechanical 
ith Electronic cleaning providing 


® AAF offers, for the firsi time, high tines air 
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Self-Cleaning | 


SiLcho.-MATIC 


The completely automatic $per- 
ation of this Electroni¢f filter 
answers both the proflem of 
removing the dust aga smoke 
from the air, as | as the 
secondary problenf of dispos- 
ing of collected#material. A 
continuous curifin of collector 
plates pass intermittently 
down the front of the filter 
and thrufa viscous cleaning 
bath athe bottom, Send for 
Bullegin No. 250. 































































of these filters which are the result of 10 years of reseach and 


experimentation send for the helpful booklet shown below. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
Incorporated 


275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
in Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, P. Q, 
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8 Same AIR FILTERS 
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OVING ahead with the resumption of peace-time industrial activ- 

ity, Sinclair assures its customers of still greater product quality 

and performance with construction of an elaborate new research center 
at Harvey, Illinois. 

In this great petroleum laboratory, recognized technological 
experts will have at their disposal the very latest facilities for the 
solution of the most difficult and specific lubrication problems. From 
the research work here, you may expect consistently top performance 
from Sinclair lubricants developed for every type of industrial use. 


This research center is evidence that Sinclair means it when it 


says “Better Products... Better Service.” 








FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y! 
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hand-marking 





ackages— stenciling, labeling and 
ailway Express, recommend stenciling. 
labels — avoid hand 


or hand written 
; —delayed shipments. 


Lost Shipment Warehouse. 


ds of marking P 
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e¢_— lost shipment 
t the carriers. 
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Stenciled Shipments Roll Faster 
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PC FOAMGLAS “yer ¢ INSULATION 


T M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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PC FOAMGLAS INSULATION 





helps control temperature, humidity and condensation — 





piiantidly 


NE of the commonest complaints 

lodged against many insulating ma- 
terials is this: that they lose insulating 
efhciency with the passage of time. 

When you use PC Foamg_las insula- 
tion in your mill, you need never worry 
about that hazard. For PC Foamglas has 
proved in all sorts of plants that it insu- 
lates not only effectively and economi- 
cally, but permanently. 

PC Foamglas is composed of millions 
of tiny air cells, sealed in glass. It is im- 
pervious to moisture, vapor, the fumes 
of most acids. It will not burn. It repels 
vermin. It will not swell, or shrink, or 
rot, or check. It thus is totally unaffected 
by elements which cause many insulat- 


IN THE THROW ROOM of this hosiery mill, 
temperature, humidity and condensation 
must be kept under rigid control. PC 
Foamglas has proved helpful in solving this 
and other similar insulating problems. 


- Also makers of PC Glass Blocks - 


Vfl 
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ing materials to deteriorate with age. 


PC Foamglas insulation begins, the 
moment it is installed, to help you con- 
trol temperatures, humidities and con- 
densation in your mill. And it goes right 
on doing so, year after year, with the 
same degree of efficiency. Foamglas is 
the insulation that never grows old. 


Why not act now to get complete in- 
formation on this modern insulating 
material? Just check the booklets offered 
in the convenient coupon below. Send in 
the coupon. And your free copies of our 
helpful handbooks will be forwarded 
immediately, without obligation. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Room 142, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Room 142, 632 Duquesne Way 
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free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas 
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Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
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Relieves you of credit losses 


S53MADISON AVENUE os NEW YORK Ss 
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et isin the Lop 


THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE 
Has Double Thickness Laps 





SIDEBOTHAM'S PATENTED LAP 
Permits Same Thickness Throughout 


PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BANISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS"’ 


RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE 
IN SERVICE 
SIDEBOTHAM’S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT with the Whorl... 


yt Insures V Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 


V More even spindle speed 





V More even yarn twist 
V Less wear on bolster 


V Less power consumption 


250 
More Than 206 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham's Spinning Tape 





’ 
TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL Sold Exclusively By 
Simply select a tape of correct length from one of your E 4 | E 
frames; cut it at any point except at Lap; roll it up and mail J j j 
it to us with your trial order. Then 
COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE p< . 2, 











P.O. BOX 1297 GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Ke presentatives 


MADE IN TWO WEIGHTS and ALL WIDTHS 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 


z No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per |b. Seigt P © Box 916. Art G 
No. 3750—Light 54-56 yards per |b. a ee ee ee 
(based on 53” widths) NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 


. . . ” ‘ “ s ; , ‘oO , , i) , 
Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. Ali laps 3”. fatthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 


WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 


C. B. Morton. $52 Green Lane, Roxborough. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE FILLING WINDER 


FULL AUTOMATIC OPERATION 














We did not make many Rayon Quillers during the War, 
because our Automatic Quiller production was allocated 
to more essential requirements, such as cotton plied yarns 
on Duck, etc. However, we have a number of these run- 
ning now and our customers are cordially invited to exam- 
ine them running in the mills as we could not show them 


in the Greenville Show as we expected. 


They are made standard 100 spindles to take the regular 
734” Draper head bobbin, wound approximately |” in 




















diameter, spindle speeds are 5200 R.P.M. 

The bobbins on our Rayon Quiller are handled very gently 
and placed on a wide apron, side by side, where they can 
be examined carefully, marked if need be, and placed 
directly on pin boards. 


The empty bobbin handling is wholly automatic, the bob- 
bins being placed in a box which dumps itself and returns 
automatically, and there is a large reserve of about 4,000 
bobbins in the hopper and chute. 











ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY, Wilton, New Hampshire 


Southern Representative Ty, S, Ligon, Greenville, South Carolina 


‘nm WWeiting Advertisers, Please Mention 
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REDUCE Spindle Maintenance Costs 


SPECIFY 
ROLLER BEARING SPI 


These Features Spell Real 
Costs For MARQU 


THE BLADE 









IT PAYS FF laiiette 










METAL PRODUCTS CO. = 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


off : HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS — 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES “ 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C 
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Pemere —— ~ 


1 yy ft 


HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS 


f. Large reduction of ends down. 
2. More foreign elements removed 
from yarn. 


3. Specially compounded for uni- 
form wear, lengthening service 


life. 


4. Equally effective for special types 
of synthetic and synthetic blends 
of yarn. 


5. Decreases flying lint in spinning 
room. 


6. Not affected by temperature 
changes. 


7. Oil resisting and static free. 
&. No grooving—less ends down. 


9. Easy to apply. 








THIS FACT FOR A MOMENT... 


Daycos are Specially Engineered to Give 
Maximum Results on All Types of Frames 


Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 
revolving clearers, there is a specially engineered Dayco 
Roll Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of 
yarn and increased production. 

Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 
cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 
unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes 
throughout an exceedingly long life. Their surface is so 
tough that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or dis- 
torts. Since Daycos are static free, lapping up is practi- 
cally unknown. 

Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate account- 
ing records have proved that the cost-per-hour of opera- 
tion with Dayco Roll Coverings is definitely less. 

Check the nine advantages-listed at the left which you 
get with Dayco Roll Coverings. Then let us prove these 
specially engineered cots can help you raise both your 
quality standards and your production curve. Write 
today for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO « MAIN SALES OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


am Mwibipe rn 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Pretty Fair Assignment 


Mr. L. E. Bowen, Jr., of Tifton Cotton 
Mills, Tifton, Ga., back out of the army 
and starting to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps at Tifton, says that a successful 
mill executive should know everything pos- 
sible about the mill and its machinery and 
wants the articles in CoTron for the past 
few years on opening, picking, carding, 
spinning, twisting, winding, warping, and 
dyeing. We hope he kept his cross-indexes 
and bound copies. If so, he has got some 
reading to do. 


¢ 





‘*‘Welcome Back—‘Doc’.’’ Lt. Com- 
mander B. P. (Doc) Spann is being wel- 
comed back as advertising manager by 
Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. He spent 
38 months in the Navy. Gardner-Denver 
is one of our good advertisers and well- 
known in the textile field for pumps and 
air compressors. 


- 
Want to Visit U. S. Mills 


With this in view, we shall be 
obliged if you arranged to get for us pro- 
visional permit to visit representative 
firms and laboratories and Research Insti- 
tutions allowing for a stay of a day or 
two wherever necessary, some time in the 
latter part of this year. . ” 

MANAGER 
Khatau Mills, 
Byculla, Bombay, India 








Machinery and Piece Goods 
For India 


A lot of folks in this country are in the 
same boat with Mr. N. K. Sheth of 
Ahmedabad, India, who writes that he 
would like to know of reliable parties who 
can supply piece goods, hosiery machinery, 
electrical machinery or mill stores. 


a7 


Where Does It All Go? 


A likely young chap is Bruce Jones, who 
called us from his fraternity house at Au- 
burn, Ala., recently, to find out how to go 
about buying some shirting or sheeting 
from South America for use in this 
country. He would even consider some from 
this country, but we believe he had tried. 
“Where does it all go?’, says Mr. Jones, 
whose father is in the textile machinery 
business and who is just out of the Army. 
We don’t know, but if we did, we would 
attempt to tell the brassiere manufacturer 











A number of well-known figures in the 
textile field are pictured above at the 
first bi-monthly sales conference of the 
National Oil Products Company’s district 
and division managers of the industrial 


sales department. Reading from left to 
right seated: Miss Mary F. O’Connell, 
advertising manager; Thomas A. Printon, 
vice-president in charge of the industrial 
department; and George H. Small, south- 
ern district sales manager. Standing: Dr. 


Edwin A. Robinson, technical director and 
manager of textile rayon division; Harry 
G. Meegan, manager of textile specialties 
division; Robert F. McClellan, Chicago 
district sales manager; B. A. Schiller, 
manager of tanning oils division; John N. 
Gammon, Midwest district sales manager; 
Walter B. Morehouse, manager of paper 
chemicals division; Otto E. Lohrke, man- 
ager of Metsap chemical division; H. J. 
Waldron, New England sales manager. 
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who wants 200,000 yards of cotton ma- 
terial right now, and the shirt manufac- 
turer who was in yesterday, or the sport 
clothing which inquired last week. 
ete. 


firm 
ete. 


2 
Beginning in Staple Fiber—S. A. 


“As we here at ‘Alpargatas’ are just 
beginning in staple fiber manufacture, we 
will undoubtedly be pestering you a great 
deal with questions during the next few 
months. I hope you will be patient with 
us .. . We understand that with this 
equipment, we wili need a continuous auto- 
matic weighing unit, such as was men- 
tioned in the November 1945 issue of 
COTTON in the article by Leslie L. Cobb, 
entitled ‘Processing Procedure for Spun 
Rayon Yarn’. We would thus appreciate it 
if you could tell us who is the manufac- 
turer of such a unit and, if we are not 
asking too much, request him to send us 
full information regarding this equipment. 
We would also like to know who manu- 
factures suitable fugitive tints sprayers, 
such as are being used today to tint fiber 
in the picker room, and who the manufac- 
turers are of suitable cutters for the cut- 
ting of wool tops. If you could let us have 
this information, we would greatly appre- 
ciate it... .” 

GEORGE W. MURPHY, JR. 
S. A. Fabrica Argentina de Alpargatas 
suenos Aires, Argentina. 


> 


Reprinits—From Maine to 
Alabama 


We are just before selling advertising 
space on this page. It will be at a pretty 
good rate too. We happened to mention 
here in our March issue that we were clear- 
ing our files of a number of reprints of past 
articles and offered copies of these upon 
request. Requests have already been re- 
ceived from all over the country, including 
Jacob K. Frederick, Jr., The Textron Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; F. A. Hanusek, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Fred Greenwood, Greenville, S. C., 
William A. Newell, Raleigh, N. C.; Grady 
E. Gant, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.: L. A. White, Spindale Mills, 
Ine., Spindale, N. C.; E. E. Camp, Avon- 
dale Mills, Pell City, Ala.; C. V. Hudgens, 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, and others. 
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Know This Man? 





If you don’t know him, meet 
Sam Hale, Athens Division In- 
dustrial Power Engineer—typi- 
cal of 16 others eager to help 
you get the most out of flexible 
central station electric service. 
Drop us a line—or inquire 
at any of our convenient offices. 

















) 


One thing to look for in any product or service 
is flexibility. 

Ask yourself: “How can this product or that 
service be adapted to meet constantly changing 
requirements? Will it lend itself to sudden 


changes in business?” 


Plant expansion, shifting of equipment, mod- 
ernization—none of these ever offer power 
problems. Not when you count on central station 
electric power. 

Because it is flexible, easily and quickly adapt- 
able to changing needs, central station electric 
service has won the overwhelming approval of 


Georgia manufacturers. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 
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WHEN LESS than one per cent of the American 
people exercise absolute and irresponsible eco- 
nomic power over all the rest of the people, the rest 
of the people are entitled to a remedy. The railway 
locomotive engineers and conductors represent a tiny 
fraction of the American public, but they possess the 
uncontrolled power of stopping every railroad train 
in the United States for as long as they please, and 
they can not be punished in any way if they cause 
this staggering damage to the people of the country. 
When they refuse to operate the trains, they in 
no sense relinquish their jobs. They merely engage 
in a plan to punish the whole population of the coun- 
try to the extent that their demands will be met. 

These people are not poorly paid 
or economically oppressed in any 
manner whatever. It is doubtful if 
there are many groups in the 
United States as grossly overpaid 
for the work they do as locomotive 
engineers and railroad conductors. 
For the capabilities demanded for 
this kind of work, the railroads 
could readily employ all the people they need at half 
of what they pay their engineers and conductors. A 
railroad engineer or conductor will normally make 
about three times as much as an automobile mechanic, 
and four or five times as much as a cotton mill 
worker. Yet, in spite of being overpaid for the work 
they do, they may legally and without restraint dis- 
rupt the life of the whole nation to get still further 
overpayment. 

Without telephone service, American business 
could not be conducted except on a very restricted 
basis, yet the telephone workers can legally and 
without restraint cut off every telephone in the 
United States, and keep these telephones cut off 
just as long as it pleases them to do so. The people 
who own the telephone company and the people who 
need its service have no rights whatever that the 
telephone workers’ union is bound to respect. 

Coal is an indispensable essential in our lives, and 
a serious coal shortage not only cripples all industry, 
but causes widespread hardship and_ suffering 
through lack of fuel to heat homes and places where 
people are employed. It is unthinkable that one vast 


The Power of Monopoly 


When less than one per cent of 
the American people exercise 
absolute and irresponsible eco- 
nomic power over all the rest of 
the people, the rest of the peo- 
ple are entitled to a remedy. 








corporation, with absolute freedom from restraint, 
should be permitted to charge what it pleased for 
coal for the enrichment of its stockholders. Such a 
corporation could never be formed under our laws, 
and any secret attempt to form such a combine would 
be severely punished. 

Yet, a nearly complete monopoly of coal mining 
is exercised by an organization which violates no 
laws, but controls the price of coal as definitely and 
finally as could a corporation which owned every 
coal mine in the United States. This organization 
raises the price of coal almost at will, and although 
there may be vigorous complaints, the price of coal 
goes up just the same, and there is no recourse from 
the decisions of this organization. 
The United Mine Workers’ Union 
constitutes as nearly an absolute 
monopoly as could well be imag- 
ined. 

Similar monopolies exist in oth- 
er industries. The CIO has prac- 
tically a stranglehold on the auto- 
mobile industry and can shut this 
entire industry down any time it chooses and 
keep it shut down indefinitely. During the Gen- 
eral Motors strike there has arisen a question 
which was bound to come up sooner or later 
in connection with this industrial warfare, and 
that was the question of waging selective strikes, in 
which part of an industry would be crippled while 
other members of the same union paid tribute to 
support the strikers who were crippling the industry. 
Under this pleasant doctrine, the CIO could strike 
General Motors and levy tribute from its other mem- 
bers to support the General Motors strikers until the 
corporation either became bankrupt or acceded to 
the CIO demands. 

This scheme of course collapses in industry-wide 
strikes. If the steel workers, for example, should 
attempt to apply this policy, there would soon be so 
many unemployed workers that it would be difficult 
to levy enough tribute to keep the strikers going for 
any long period of time, but the idea has powerful 
possibilities. It is a beguiling thought in the mind of 
a labor racketeer to consider the possibility of doing 
enough damage to General Motors to force agreement 
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to the union demands, and then turning with equal 
ferocity upon Ford, Chrysler, and others in succes- 
sion, and wringing from them somewhat greater 
demands. After this, the attention can be directed to 
General Motors again, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Unless the Congress of the United States, realiz- 
ing its responsibility, curbs the growing power of 
these rackets, they can soon not only intimidate the 
government, but take it over. It has been done in 
other countries and it can be done here. It makes no 
earthly difference for what ostensibly good purpose 
power is accumulated. The all-important fact is its 
accumulation. When it reaches a sufficient degree of 
concentration, the people are enslaved and their 
liberties are lost. 

The only remedy for the problems we have been 
discussing lies in the Congress of the United States. 
It was Congress which passed the laws that made 
these rackets rich and powerful, and it is Congress 
which must recognize the danger 
of the rackets and curb their pow- 
ers. There is little difference be- 
tween this problem as it faces Con- 
gress today and as it faced Con- 
gresses 50 years ago, when the 
great corporate rackets were so 
powerfully entrenched. It is char- 
acteristic of any pressure group 
to get its ardent proponents plant- 
ed in positions of responsibility. 

The Ku Klux Klan for a while 
wielded enough power to give ma- 
ny Congressmen sleepless nights. 
50 or 60 years ago a large number 
of our representatives were completely beholden to 
the interest of big industrialists for their jobs, and 
they cheerfully did the bidding of these industrialists 
upon demand. 

The shoe is now on the other foot; the industrial- 
ists are in the doghouse and the labor organizations 
have been responsible for the election of a number 
of men in Congress. 

A man who was originally elected to Congress 
through the activities of some particular group, and 
who knows that he can only be reelected through 
the support of that group, and that he is its repre- 
sentative and must carry out its wishes, is almost 
certain to do so. When enough such men can be 
placed on important committees, it is very difficult 
to keep them from blocking legislation which may 
be desired by a majority of the Congress and the 
public. 

Years ago, when efforts were being made to curb 
the reckless power of predatory corporations, the 
representatives of these corporations successfully 
blocked for many years all efforts at reform. The 
same condition obtains today. The only difference 
is that the men’ were sent up by a different group 
and are serving the interests of that one group. 

Under our system of government it is very neces- 
sary that every voter who is physically able to do 
so should go to the polls on election day. Apathy 
among the rank and file of voters makes it possible 
for powerfully organized minority groups to control 


€2 


It is the ardent hope of every 
labor racket to extinguish com- 
petition and fix labor costs and 
working conditions to suit it- 
self. Unless a competitive econ- 
omy can be maintained, our only 
alternative is complete govern- 
ment regulation. Few of us want 
that, but only Congress can do 
anything about it. 





American 


elections and control the government. 
voters are notoriously indifferent to their right of 
sufferage. In many elections only 10 or 15 per cent 
of the registered voters participate. Quite commonly, 
less than 50 per cent will vote, and anything much 
over 50 per cent is unusual. If only 50 per cent of 
the registered voters in a community are going to 
vote, then any organization which can absolutely 
control about 15 to 20 per cent of the total number 
of voters can win the elections forever. In many 
cases, complete control or 10 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters is enough to assure indefinite control of 
a community. 

When interested pressure groups can confidently 
count on unanimously voting 15 or 20 per cent of 
the total number of voters, and the general public 
is so apathetic that only 40 or 50 per cent of the 
voters go to the polls, the racket which controls the 
undivided support of the small percentage of voters 
can elect its candidates indefinite- 
ly. These public officers realize 
that their reelection depends en- 
tirely on the continuing support of 
the groups which put them in of- 
fice, and they will slavishly carry 
out the wishes of those groups. 

As far as the economic welfare 
of the general public is concerned, 
it makes no difference whether 
these representatives are retained 
in office to promote the interests 
of one pressure group or another. 
It is only important that they 
often promote some _ special 
privilege; whether this be the privilege of labor 
unions to gyp the rest of us, or dairymen to 
get a special protective tax on oleomargerine, or 
copper producers to secure advantages at the ex- 
pense of the rest of us through unjust laws jammed 
through Congress by the representatives of special 
interests in the copper producing states. 

As far as the political welfare of the country is 
concerned, it makes a vast deal of difference whether 
the special privilege crowd in Congress is merely 
representing a group of self-appointed ‘economic 
idealists or a large group of both economic and polit- 
ical seekers of power to threaten the safety of our 
government and the liberties of our people. 

A monopoly, no matter who operates it, is utterly 
rapacious. In a monopoly there is no such thing as 
a fair price or a fair wage. There is only what some 
persons consider fair. If a monopoly has the un- 
restricted power to raise prices, it will always con- 
sider what it gets as a fair price. If a monopoly has 
the unrestricted power to raise wages, the bene- 
ficiaries of the monopoly will never admit that any 
wage is too high. The only way that the price of 
anything can be fairly determined is through com- 
petition. There simply isn’t any other possible way. 

Houses today are selling for much above the 
prices the same houses brought eight or ten years 
ago. They are selling at these fantastic and utterly 
unreasonable prices because there is no competition 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Tinting Synthetic Fibers 


By Frank F. Fuller 


IN THE NOVEMBER 1945 issue was presented the first of a 

series of articles on “Processing Procedures for Spun 
Rayon Yarns,” and in that article mention was made that, in 
tinting the fibers for identification, an intermittent spray system 
is helpful. This article describes such a system and includes a 
further discussion of tinting the fibers.—The Editors. 


IDENTIFICATION of synthetic fi- 

bers by tinting is more or 
less a new technique in the proc- 
essing of fibers, by comparison 
with the many operations in the 
textile manufacturing industry. In 
the few years that it has been done, 
rapid strides have developed the 
application to a point where it is 
no longer a matter of guesswork or 
experimentation. 

Much research has been carried 
out by the various chemical com- 
panies with a view to developing 
suitable dyestuffs, inhibitors, and 
wetting agents which are fugitive 
to any and all fibers. At present 
it is only necessary to call in a 
specialist from one of these con- 
cerns, give him full details of the 
combinations of fibers to be proc- 
essed, and he will make sugges- 
tions, even to the mixing of the 
tints on your premises, which can 
be followed without fear of subse- 
quent difficulties as to the fugitivi- 
ty of the tints in the finished ma- 
terials. There are almost as many 
points of application for tints to 
raw stock as there are mills proc- 
essing them. 

It is quite apparent that the tex- 
tile industry, particularly those 
mills where considerable synthet- 
ics are processed, is in great need 
of an arrangement by which the 
various combinations can be blend- 
ed together in a more satisfactory 
manner. Almost every mill has its 
own system, developed after much 
trial, and some, of course, operate 
more successfully than others. No 
doubt the textile machinery manu- 
facturers will develop such blend- 
ing units within a reasonable time; 
however, it may be slow in coming, 
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since there is such a heavy backlog 
of orders for other equipment now 
on their books. 

Another question of great impor- 
tance is the amount of tint to ap- 
ply for satisfactory identification. 
The percentage varies with almost 
each individual mill, and it may 
depend upon the point In the sub- 
sequent process or operation where 
the fibers have to be identified— 
as in the twisting department 
where a ply yarn is being made, 
one strand or more of which may 
be of different fibers; or in the 
weave room, where more than one 
kind of warp or filling may be 


running on the same looms. 

Another factor along this line to 
be seriously considered is the 
strength of color in the tint, or, 
more specifically, the amount of 
dry powder to be used in combina- 
tion with water, inhibitor, and wet- 
ting agent in mixing the tints. 
Some colors are much stronger 
than others and require less pow- 
der to produce the same depth of 
shade. Here again the dyestuff 
manufacturer can be of invaluable 
service in recommending the prop- 
er colors for best results. 

The field of tinting is confined 
to three classes of tints commonly 
used, namely, water tints, oil sol- 
uble, and for some special appli- 
cations, pigment types. The latter 
are quite acceptable in the proc- 
essing of worsted and wool, al- 
though at present they are limited 
in the number of colors which can 
be obtained. For general use, the 
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water types have proven quite sat- 
isfactory and are available in the 
greatest number of colors. 


Method of Application 


A mechanical method of apply- 
ing the tints has been developed 
in recent years and has proven 
very satisfactory in many south- 
ern and New England mills. The 
application of this method to a 
picker hopper is shown in Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2. 

The attachment consists of a 
combined pump and measuring de- 
vice, spray nozzle, air and fluid 
strainers, driving sprockets and 
chain, air-regulating valve, and 
other small items which make up 
a complete unit. The most impor- 
tant parts of this unit are the meas- 
uring device and spray nozzle, the 
functions of which will be de- 
scribed separately in this discus- 
sion. 

The measuring device is mount- 
ed on the side of the hopper and is 
driven through sprockets and chain 
from some slow moving shaft, 
such as an apron or conveyor shaft 
which starts and stops with the 
flow of fibers through the ma- 
chine, thus making for automatic 
operation. 

The measuring device can be 
adjusted while in operation to 
change from one percentage to an- 
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other. It is equipped with a sim- 
ple drain valve so that, by holding 
a graduate under this valve for one 
minute, the percentage may be 
checked, thus enabling the op- 
erator to set the unit for any par- 
ticular blend at the correct amount 
of tint to be applied. Some mix- 
tures May require varying amounts 
of tint of some particular color to 
obtain the correct depth of shade, 
while other less strong colors may 
require more tint. The flexibility 
of the unit permits setting for each 
different color and gives assurance 
that even shades will be obtained. 


Flexibility Through Bypassing 


The measuring unit is equipped 
with a bypass arrangement which 





Spray system for applying fugi- 
tive tint to synthetic stock. 
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adds to its flexibility, in that the 
flow of tint may be stopped at any 
time, without any change to the 
adjustment, by opening a needle 
valve, thus permitting the tint to 
circulate within the unit. This fea- 
ture is particularly useful when a 
blend is being run out, as it pre- 
vents the aprons from becoming 
saturated with tint when no stock 
is going through. There may also 
be times when white stock, which 
requires no tint, has to be run 
through the same picker hopper 
which is used for tinted stock; by 
the use of the bypass, no tint is 
applied. 


Measuring Device Connected 
to Drum of Tint 


Where one particular blend is 
run day after day and a change of 
color is not required, it may be de- 
sirable to connect the measuring 
device directly to a drum of tint 
mounted on a carriage similar to a 
beam truck and wheeled into 
place. 

In cases where it is necessary to 
change colors several times a day, 
it is advantageous to have a com- 
partment tank (See Fig. 2) mount- 
ed on the side of the hopper. It is 
connected to the suction of the 
measuring unit in such a way that 
a shift from one color to another 
may be made in a matter of a few 
minutes and with minimum loss of 
tint in making the change. 


The Spray Nozzle 


The spray nozzle is quite dif- 
ferent from the usual types used 
for humidification, application of 
paints, etc. While it requires a 
small amount of air to assist in the 
atomization, the actual breakup of 
the tint is more of a mechanical 
operation and does not cause ex- 
cessive fog. It can be regulated 
for operation over an open hopper 
or apron without having to use a 
cover or hood. The nozzle con- 
tains an internal adjustment which 
makes it possible to cover a wide 
area across the hopper or apron to 
accomplish complete coverage with 
the single nozzle. 

In order to prevent scale or other 
foreign matter from entering the 
air-regulating valve or nozzle from 
the air supply line, a fine-mesh 
strainer is located in the air line. 
A strainer of the same fine mesh is 


























also placed in the line between the 
tint container and the measuring 
unit. 

The operation of the unit as a 
whole is such that the tint is ap- 
plied intermittently, rather than 
in a constant spray. As pointed 
out earlier in this article, the meas- 
uring unit is driven through 
sprockets and chain from the apron 
or other slow moving shaft. By 
proper arrangement of the sprock- 





Preventive 


et ratio, the interval between oscil- 
lations can be determined so that 
the spray will be applied at the 
point where the stock is tumbling 
into the hopper, thus preventing 
wet spots, especially when the 
stock tumbles very slowly. 

If it is desired to apply the tint 
in a conveyor pipe, where there is 
a constant flow of stock, the oscil- 
lations can be eliminated and a 
constant spray obtained; however, 





there are few occasions where this 
is necessary. 

Best results are obtained when 
the stock is tinted in the hopper 
on ati apron, or in some cases, Over 
the apron where the laps are 
blended on a breaker picker and 
where just enough tint is applied 
for positive identification. The 
more tint applied, the more diffi- 
cult it is to remove it in the scour- 
ing operation, in manufacturing. 


Miaintenanee Program 
at Dan River Mills 


THIS article, the second in a series on the specialized mainte- 

nance program at Dan River Mills, explains the applica- 
tion of the system in the opening, picking and carding depart- 
ments. The first article appeared in the April issue and dis- 
cussed the history and development of specialized preventive 


maintenance at Dan River. 


—The Editors. 


Part 2—Opening, Picking and Carding 


THE FACTORS in the successful 
operation of any manufac- 
turing business are those that aid 
in promoting a continuing source 
of income, to allow the corporation 
to “keep on keeping on.” The pro- 
ductiveness of the machinery is 
primary. Well and _ attractively 
made goods must be delivered in 
volume to a buying public that de- 
sires to obtain these goods wheth- 
er there is a surplus or not. It is 
also necessary that the goods be 
marketed at a competitive price, 
and a price that the public can 
afford; but the price must be one 
that will net the manufacturer a 
comfortable working margin. 

Maintenance of equipment is one 
of the factors that accomplish the 
foregoing; this has been realized 
by our management. 

As in many textile mills, we 
have in place much machinery that 
has seen many years of service, but 
because of its nature and design, it 
is still modern. We have put it into 
improved order and have kept it 
young by bringing it into good me- 
chanical condition. In many in- 
stances it is in better condition 
than new equipment would be. 


Application of a genuine pre- 
ventive maintenance program can 
follow only after the machinery 
has had a complete reconditioning. 
This is followed by periodic exam- 
inations and the necessary correc- 
tions to avoid even the resem- 





Squaring lap cheeks on picker 
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By Frank L. Byrd 


Supt., Weaving Maintenance 


blance of a run down or neglected 
status. 

All worthwhile systems have a 
definite need for regular follow 
up. Forms and reports for the work 
of this daily servicing and check- 
ing are shown herewith. 

The daily or weekly reports are 
collected each week, and the sum- 
mary made as to the performance. 
Those items that are periodic in 
occurrence are recorded in a card 
file that is renewable after the 
space is filled in. These cards are 
of sufficient size to carry records 
for about two years. Such items 
as card cylinder filet, applica- 
tion of gears or bearings, and oth- 
er such related information is of 
great help when the cost figure is 
required, or to ascertain the life 
of an item. 


Opening and Picking 


The quality imparted to fabrics 
is started in the opening and pick- 
ing departments. Well opened 
and cleaned cotton, as well as syn- 
thetic fibers, made into even laps 
is certain to pay dividends 
throughout the subsequent proc- 
esses, Maintenance of conditions, 
speeds and equipment are insur- 
ances that we will have efficient 
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performance and high quality. 

Using bale breakers and blend- 
ing feeders (hoppers), we find 
ourselves compelled to apply a 
routine of reconditioning or serv- 
icing to this equipment, about 
three times annually, aside from 
the minor items that occur from 
day to day. 

Maintenance servicing in the 
opening rooms and waste rework- 
ing departments includes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Daily belt cleaning. 

2. The machines are stopped at 
intermittent times (for short peri- 
ods only) to test the condition of 
set screws, bolts and machine set- 
tings. Examination of screens, 
with the view of planning for re- 
placement where such demand ex- 
ists. 

3. Tightening of aprons where 
needed. 

4. Cleaning of pin aprons un- 
der ribs to save the canvas foun- 
dations. 

5. Cleaning of dirty bearings 
and screens. 

6. Ojiling and greasing. 

7. Removal of accumulated 
chokes. 

8. Periodic overhauling (about 
three times annually). 

9. Complete dismantling as far 
as necessary to expose all parts for 
examination, and to determine 
needed work. 

10. Replacement of badly worn 
shafts, bearings, bushings, and 
gears. 
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ll. Kepilace broken ribs in ap- 
rons, and repairing bad runners. 

12. Replace broken or badly 
worn picks on beaters. 

13. Balance beaters and fans. 

14. Apply new leathers around 
screens where needed. 

15. Alignment of all bearings 
and pulleys. 

16. Clean ball bearings, 
packing with new grease. 

17. Replace badly worn, dent- 
ed or cracked seamed screens. 

18. Setting feed rolls, or ex- 
amination of settings. 

19. Building up worn =“°roll 
necks, or bushing roll bearings. 


re- 


20. Repairing leaks in convey- 
or pipes. 
21. Reconditioning of automat- 


ic feed controls and safety de- 
vices. 


Picker Maintenance 


The pickers require attention 
regularly, as well as periodic over- 
hauling of sufficient frequency to 
maintain as nearly perfect condi- 
tions as possible. Many times there 
is little emphasis placed on the 
importance of pickers, but at Dan 
River Mills this is not the case. 

A maintenance man in the pick- 
er room (which houses 23 single- 
process, 3-section pickers) at all 
operating hours does minor jobs 
that arise from day to day. The 
heavier, non-scheduled jobs are 
handled by the floating mainte- 
nance crew when the demands re- 
quire, but seldom is this necessary 








Servicing and checking forms 
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due to the experience-determined 
cycles of periodic coverage. 

The cycle of maintenance has 
been found to be three times per 
year for the complete overhaul. 
Such jobs as the following are 
done, and the equipment is exam- 
ined for possible items that will 
not run for the expected period 
of four months longer under ordi- 
nary operation. 

1. Dull beaters replaced. 

2. Bad fan ducts repaired. 

3. Bad aprons, shafts and ribs 
replaced. 

4. Settings checked and reset 
if necessary. 

5. Bad rolls, or rolls with bad 
necks repaired, or bearings bushed 
if necessary. 

6. All shaft bearings bushed 
where needed, or replaced. 

7. Evener treadles polished and 
shaft lubricated. 

8. Knock-off and safety mo- 
tions examined and reset. 

9. Calender sections complete- 
ly disassembled, cleaned, needed 
repairs made, badly worn gears 
replaced, and bearings aligned. 

10. Bad screens. and _ screen 
shafts replaced. 






11. Bad leathers and cheeks 
replaced. 

12. Lap cheek equalized, top 
and bottom. 

13. Selvage guides properly 
set. 


14. Leaf bars and grid bars 
cleaned and polished and reset, 
brackets replaced if proper set- 
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tings cannot be made. 
15. Beater locks put into prop- 
er working order. 


16. Calender racks and shoes 
adjusted. 
17. Cage glasses replaced 


where cracked, and polished. 

18. Feed controls examined 
and points replaced if needed. 

19. Pulleys and beaters bal- 
anced. 

20. Split lap preventers reset 
and tested, 


Card Maintenance 


The cards are the most impor- 
tant, and usually the worst abused 
machines. They demand extra 
care to make sure that they are 
kept in the peak of condition to 
assure a quality job of carding. If 
the quality isn’t realized at the 
card, it cannot be put into the 
goods after it passes this process. 

In maintenance of cards, there 
is, of course, the periodic grinding 
and setting that must be done on 
a cycle of 10 to 16 running days, 
depending on the amount of pro- 
duction that goes through the card. 
This is the only intelligent ap- 
proach as to how often a card 
needs to be ground—by production 
and not by a time governing fac- 
tor. 

Annually a survey is made by 
a reputable card clothing manu- 
facturer’s representative to deter- 
mine those cards that need new 
clothing, i.e., cylinders, doffers 
and flats. After his report is sub- 
mitted to the maintenance super- 
vision, a follow up is made by 
competent men from the mainte- 
nance and production depart- 
ments, and thus the budget can be 
arranged to care for the needed 
replacement in the next year of 
operation. 

Having an outside man make 
this survey affords the opportuni- 
ty for workable suggestions to 
be made by him for the improve- 
ments in methods and procedures 
that will help evade other trou- 
bies that might arise. 


Bearing Maintenance on Cards 


Settings on cards are the deter- 
mining day by day factor that con- 
trol quality in a great measure. 

With badly worn bearings— 
evenly moderately worn ones— 
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Power driven card clothing machine 


precision settings are impossible 
to make. 

Our card cylinder, doffer, lick- 
er-in, feed roll, calender rolls, 
coiler cross drive and upright 
shafts, flat disk pulleys, binder 
pulleys, sprocket shaft, flat comb 
shaft, flat driving studs, and coiler 
base bearings and gears have all 
been bushed with oil-impregnated 
bushings that save much oil, and 
66 per cent of the labor in oiling 
frequencies. 

Also many of the comb box 
bearings have been bushed like- 
wise. The oil consumption was 
reduced materially, and we se- 
cured much cooler running comb 
boxes. These are tested periodi- 
cally with a lance type pyrometer. 


Comb Box Lubrication 


Lubrication of the comb box is 
one of the most argued and 
kicked about subjects in the 
whole operation of the cotton mill; 
it is considered appropriate at this 
time that some comment be made 
in the defense of the comb box and 
its construction. 

The eccentric motion in all comb 
boxes is precisely the same as that 
of the crank shaft of an automo- 
bile engine, and the per unit cost 
of manufacture is proportionately 
comparable. 


The same care should be given 
comb boxes on the card as the au- 
tomobile motor receives. 

In our comb boxes we use 300 
Saybolt seconds at 100°F. viscosi- 
ty, pale, highly refined, naphthen- 
ic oil. We have no leakage, or rat- 
tling comb boxes and the running 
temperatures average 125°F. in the 
hottest weather. 

Our comb boxes are cleaned, 
disassembled, and reassembled an- 
nually. We find this procedure 
requires less work, and fewer re- 
placement parts than does the old 
method of letting the boxes run 
until they force some attention to 
be given them. 


Traverse, Drum Grinders 
and Cradles 


An efficient card grinding job 
requires good grinding equipment 
that is well kept, This is the reason 
all of our traverse grinders are 
completely reconditioned annually. 
There is frequent replacement of 
dogs, and dog holders when there 
is apparent wear that will injure 
the traverse roll worm. Cradle 
cams are replaced each two years 
in order to give proper care to 
the flats, as they are ground also. 

Flats are ground with the same 
cradle at each round. This keeps 
a regular system working and 
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avoids over grinding, which is ex- 
perienced when the cradles are al- 
ternated from card to card. 

Drum grinders are balanced an- 
nually and loose or sprung jour- 
nals are put into proper order 
when detected. 

After the old filet is removed 
from the card cylinders, ail the 
clothing plugs are examined, and 
those that have been pierced twice 
are drilled out and replaced. Also, 





Power driven card clothing ma- 
chines have been put into use, of- 
fering a decrease of 75 per cent 
in manpower required to do this 
operation. A more even tension 
can be maintained while this job 
is being done. The frequent rest 
stops are not necessary while 
drawing on the body of the cylin- 
der or doffer clothing. 

The coiler heads of the cards 
are sometimes called ornaments, 





Oil holes specially marked with light colored paint 


before a new cylinder filet is put 
on, a surface grinder is used to 
true the cylinder surfaces com- 
pletely. Repeatedly, we have 
found cylinders, as well as doffers 
to have sunken places in them as 
deep as .034-inch. If new clothing 
should be applied to such cylin- 
ders, this would mean an extra 
amount of wire would have to be 
ground away before the card 
would be ground properly, or set 
as it should be. 
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but their use can be of material 
worth if rightly used. 

The correct size trumpets for the 
sliver being produced, and the cor- 
rect speed of the turn table, prop- 
erly set, means an addition of 
some 40 per cent or more to the 
running capacity of the cans. This 
results in less handling, fewer 
piecings, better quality sliver, re- 
duced waste and a neater pack- 
age. We take advantage of these 
things at Dan River Mills, and 





have realized many times the cost 
of the changes in better operation 
and improved quality. 

Tube gear plates are the most 
difficult bearings to be lubricated 
properly on the card due to their 
inaccessibility. But if properly 
done, the cost is small as com- 
pared to the replacement cost of 
parts that become _ excessively 
worn due to lack of lubricant. A 
grease of the right base and con- 
sistency helps to correct this con- 
dition and simplifies the operation. 


Brushes and Clearers 


Brushes and clearers are exam- 
ined semi-annually, and thus kept 
in good order. The needs are an- 
ticipated and plans laid and fol- 
lowed in time to avoid a poor con- 
dition occurring. 


Belting 


Cylinder belts are dressed twice 
weekly; automatic belt cleaners 
have been applied, which aid in 
maintaining a healthy condition 
on the belts. Speeds are kept 
evenly for standard production. 


Strippers 


Continuous and vacuum strip- 
pers are in place, and are main- 
tained in a manner similar to that 
of the grinders. Needle bars are 
put into the continuous strippers 
as needed. Worms and pawls are 
put into vacuum stripper equip- 
ment when needed to avoid a large 
number of excessively worn parts 
that might cause damage. 


Flat and Doffer Combs 


The flat and doffer combs are 
examined systematically each four 
months. Those needing replace- 
ment are changed on schedule, 
avoiding much damaged clothing 
on doffers and flats. 


Card Settings 


Standard card settings in all 
mills of both divisions have been 
adopted. These have proven their 
worth in that the fly waste has 
been reduced by 42 per cent (con- 
sidered on volume _ production 
comparisons) and the quality has 
been maintained. Thus, much spin- 
nable fiber that formerly would 
have been sold as fly waste at 10 
per cent of its value is being spun 
into marketable, quality fabrics 
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under the “‘Dan River” trade mark. 


Also, by such standards there 
have been established reasonable 


waste control percentages. 
Combers 


High quality work is demanded 
from combers. It is necessary that 
these machines be maintained at a 
high level for par. By this, a 
schedule of reconditioning that is 
rigid and precise is made to guar- 
antee highly determined results. 

These machines are thoroughly 
cleaned, and rigidly overhauled on 
a 20-week schedule, which we 
have found by performance ample 
enough to maintain good operating 
conditions. 

This overhauling or maintenance 
servicing, includes replacement of 
needle bars, segments, half-laps, 
brushes and aspirators that need 
attention. Other related parts that 
need polishing, building up, fit- 
ting, adjusting or timing are cared 
for. 

Cushion rolls—both for draw 
box and detaching—are varnished 
or buffed on schedule, and the 
draw box and detaching steel roll 
surfaces and necks are cleaned and 
lubricated between times of gen- 
eral overhauling. This is also han- 
dled as a maintenance servicing. 

Required skill of the mechanic 
doing this servicing on combers 
has surpassed that of any other 
man in any department of the mill. 
These men have intensive train- 
ing before they are considered 
qualified, competent comber main- 
tenance men. 

The nature of the comber, which 
is a delicate mechanism, coupled 
with the possibility of injury to a 
careless workman, the added cost 
to the manufacturing processing 
due to unnecessary waste, the high 
cost of the equipment, and the 
need for quality are basically the 
reasons for well trained men on 
this equipment. 


Drawing Frames 


The drawing frames are the 
initial equipment that begin the 
parallelization of fibers. They are 
the very heart of the mill and re- 
quire intense attention. Too many 
times they are neglected from the 
mechanical, cleaning and human 
element standpoints. Drawing 
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Card cylinder surface grinder 


frames are considered equally as 
important as any machinery in any 
process at Dan River Mills. 

Continuous servicing, which in- 
cludes the cleaning of top and bot- 
tom rolls, gearing, clearers, trum- 
pets, coilers, and turn tables on a 
monthly basis has certainly be- 
come a boon to subsequent proc- 
essing. 

By this adequate servicing, end 
breakage and variation have been 
reduced materially, cleanliness im- 
proved, and there is better opera- 
tive and machine efficiency, and 
quality realized, even into the fin- 
ished goods. 

Cushion top rolls are buffed, and 
calender and fluted rolls removed 
semi-annually. Whatever work 
needs to be done, is done at these 
times. Roll necks and calender 
roll surfaces are metallized, fluted 
rolls are re-fluted and brought 
back to standard, This means slack 
ends and selvages are eliminated, 
and the sliver variation is held 
within standard. The best ten- 
sion and roll settings are main- 
tained to assure the best breaking 
strength. 

By research and tests, we have 
made great strides in building up 
the package contents on drawing 
frames by uSe of the proper size 
trumpets—determined by sliver 
weights—reduction of the speed of 
the turn tables and the bore of 
the tube gears. By these means 
the can content has been increased 
by 35 per cent, which in the end, 


results in less waste, handling, 
piecings at the roving frames, and 
improved quality in subsequent 
processes of the mill. 

Also, many bearings—as on the 
cards—have been fitted with oil- 
impregnated bushings. We con- 
sider these an insurance of better 
performance due to a better lubri- 
cating job, with less maintenance 
costs. 


Roving Frames 


The processes of roving have 
a prominent place of importance in 
the manufacture for both cotton 
and synthetic fibers. 

There are numerous items on 
this equipment that require atten- 
tion. Included among them are 
such things as: 

Top rolls, clearers, steel roll sur- 
faces, necks and stands; flyers, 
spindles, spindle steps, bolsters, 
bobbin gears, spindle and bobbin 
gear drive gears and shafts; horse- 
heads, builders, builder dogs, com- 
pounds, reversing motions, rack 
slides, lifting shafts and bearings; 
creels, skewers, carriages and cas- 
ings, cones, cone belts, settings of 
steel rolls; break up of drafts, lay, 
tension, twist and draft gear 
trains. When any of these are neg- 
lected, it is immediately evidenced 
in the quality of the roving pro- 
duced. This is seen in the appear- 
ance, breaking strength, extra rov- 
ing waste made or bad running 
qualities in subsequent processes 
that affect quality. 
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So by good maintenance prac- 
tices, maintenance service men are 
kept on a continuous circuit to cor- 
rect minor items and thereby prac- 
tically eliminate major. break- 
downs. 

A crew is maintained to clean 
steel rolls, replace top rolls that 
need buffing or taking out, clean 
bolsters, tighten steps, plumb spin- 
dles and to do other needed work 
on this equipment. The foregoing 
crew covers this equipment semi- 
annually. While in this process of 
maintenance servicing or over- 
hauling, items such as misaligned 
cones, improper starting points of 
cone belts, loose or improperly 
set roll stands, badly worn gears, 
binding tension, or lay shafts are 
corrected on these rounds. 

All roll settings are checked at 
these servicing periods. Standard 
roll settings have been adopted on 
draw frames, roving and spinning 
which simplify these operations 
greatly. However, on the draw 
frames, unless there is a vast dif- 
ference in the cotton or rayon 
staple lengths, the only alteration 
that is required in changing from 
one to another type of cotton or 
rayon is that of the trumpet set- 
ting to the bite of the calender 
rolls. This is done to insure imme- 
diate end breakage and machine 
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Draw frame revolving top clearer 


stoppage when lap-ups or ends run 
out, and to avoid roll necks break- 
ing. 

By this servicing, and adequate 
reconditioning, we have been able 
to realize more evenly run ten- 
sion, less stretch, reduced end 
breaks, maintained breaking 
strength and standard job condi- 
tion, along with a cleaner working 
condition, higher machine efficien- 
cy, and in general, more satisfac- 
torily managed departments. 

We have developed in our mills 
a revolving type top clearer for the 





Revolving top roll clearer on roving frames 
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drawing frames and roving frames 
that has reduced the frequency 
of cleaning of these clearers from 
the customary once per doff prac- 
tice to that of every other day. 
This has done much in practically 
eliminating clearer waste going 
into sliver and roving. The un- 
derclearers still have to have their 
usual cleaning, but the require- 
ments of the top clearer cleaning 
have been reduced so much that 
other cleaning is made possible 
without extra help. 

These clearers, also, have been 
set up on a system of maintenance 
servicing that keeps them in trim 
at all times. When worked over, 
the worn nap is refreshed by a me- 
chanical device that has been de- 
veloped for this purpose. 

This revolving clearer has also 
been applied to spinning, and 
works to advantage. 


Part three of this series on pre- 
ventive maintenance will appear in 
an early issue.—The Editors. 


-—-@} — - 
Woman Director Visits U.S. 
To Study Textile Mills 


Miss Pau Tau Yuan, of Chung- 
king, China, a director of the 
Chinese New Life Movement 
Spinning Factory, is visiting mills 
in this country for the purpose of 
observing operations and labor 
conditions. Her visit is sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau and the 
division of inter-American co- 
operation of UNRRA. 

During the war years, Miss 
Yuan was constantly occupied 
with keeping the spinning factory 
at Chungking functioning. It was 
one of two set up by the Woman’s 
Advisory Council of China, 
headed by Madam Chiang Kai- 
shek. About 500 women and chil- 
dren are employed there, and are 
fed, housed and provided for on 
the factory property. The mill 
produces cloths, knitted hose and 
other textile products, most of 
which, during the war, went to the 
Chinese army. The women and 
children use only hand operated 
machinery. 

After visiting mills in North 
Carolina, Wisconsin and Rhode 
Island, Miss Yuan will return to 
her own country, where she hopes 
to inaugurate better working con- 
ditions for the women and chil- 
dren. 
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Getting Employees on the 


Mlanagement Team 


IT MAKES little difference 

whether a plant is organized 
into a union, a dozen unions, or is 
entirely unorganized—its continu- 
ous success year after year, 
through good times and bad, de- 
pends more upon the intelligence 
with which management treats its 
employees than upon any other 
one thing. At times success comes 
to almost every organization be- 
cause there is a huge, unsatisfied 
demand for products, and any- 
thing that will or will not fit inside 
of a packing box can be sold at 
good prices. Such periods, how- 
ever, are comparatively _ short. 
When times tighten up, the so- 
called marginal or inefficient pro- 
ducers fall by the wayside. 

We have been passing through 
a period of labor trouble, ineffi- 
cient workmanship, and high unit 
costs. We realize that we are near- 
ing the time when increasing com- 
petition for the available business 
is going to demand a material re- 
duction in unit costs. At the same 
time, we are having to pay sub- 
stantially more for both labor and 
material. 


Lesson from Confucius 


Confucius has been quoted on 
many things. However, in San 
Francisco several years ago, a 
long-time Chinese friend showed 
me the family meeting quarters 
and quoted him some more. I had 
noticed a tea pot full of hot tea 
standing on an ornamental table 
near the entrance. Alongside this 
teapot was a bowl half-filled with 
water containing three cups nested 
into a tight circle. “The Chinese 


By Jack Wolff 


Manager Personnel Development, Tubize 
Division, Celanese Corporation of America. 


always have a reason for what 
they do,’ I commented. “Why are 
those cups kept in that particular 
form?” 

“That is to remind us always 
that Confucius once said, ‘When 
three people are together, each 
one is a teacher.’ ” 

His reply pointed to the reason 





Mr. 
industrial and personnel work. Besides 
working as a stevedore, able-bodied sea- 
man, and in a refinery, he has been 
salesman, branch manager and supervisor 
of sales training for Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He aided two western shipyards 
in their tremendous expansion during the 
war. His book, ‘‘The Production Con- 
ference,’’ is used by many companies. 


Wolff has a wide background of 


why Chinese who came to Ameri- 
ca had succeeded in becoming 
well-to-do members of our citi- 
zenry. Chinese coolies were 
brought in shiploads from Canton 
to San Francisco to perform the 
manual labor in building the Cen- 
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tral Pacific Railroad across the 
Sierras to the great Salt Lake. 
They were unlettered. They were 
poor. They were utter strangers 
with a foreign tongue in a strange 
land. Public opinion, mob force, 
and law were against them. And 
yet today their descendants are 
highly cultured, well-to-do, in- 
fluential, and respected citizens of 
this nation. They overcame their 
many and tremendous problems by 
following the advice of Confucius. 
They gathered together and joint- 
ly observed, analyzed, and solved 
their mutual problems. 


Employer-Employee Mutual 
Interest 


Textile mills face many prob- 
lems today. The employers and 
the employees have the same 
mutual interests. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the plant is or is 
not unionized—the employees as 
well as the employers can have 
security and generous incomes 
only so long as the company or 
the plant operates profitably. In 
spite of scare headlines, the em- 
ployers and the employees are not 
on opposite sides of the fence. 
They are not antagonists or ene- 
mies. They are on the same team 
and what helps one helps the other 
too. The vast majority of Ameri- 
can workers know this to be true. 

The management of a company 
can easily and quickly determine 
that this is a fact. If it calls upon 
its employees in an intelligent way 
to help in observing, analyzing, 
and solving their mutual produc- 
tion problems, it will get an im- 
mediate, enthusiastic and intelli- 
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gent response from most of them. 


At a southern shipyard in 1942, 
the production manager set up a 
plan through which he made it 
possible for each one of the 1500 
Supervisors in that large ship- 
building plant to help determine 
what needed to be done, what the 
obstacles were, and how they 
could be solved so as to carry 
through to the objective. As a 
result, that shipyard made one of 
the two or three outstanding rec- 
ords in shipbuilding in America. 
Although it started from scratch 
as a brand-new yard with com- 
pletely inexperienced labor, its 
quality, quantity, and low cost of 
warship production surpassed that 
of nearly every long-established 
shipyard in America. 


At the start of our American 
emergency shipbuilding program, 
the Navy placed heavy contracts 
with the Consolidated Steel Com- 
pany, which immediatly built a 
shipyard at Orange, Texas. Mr. 
James B. McClellan, the produc- 
tion manager, was unable to get 
experienced shipbuilders as work- 
men or even as supervisors of the 
shipyard. He had to draw upon the 
surrounding community of ranch- 
ers, fishermen, and agricultural 
workers, who for the most part 
had never had industrial experi- 
ence of any kind. Mr. McClellan 
and his training director, Newell 
A. Hogan, recognized that to build 
up a production force with a suc- 
cessful production record they 
would have to secure the creative 
help of the entire working force. 
Consequently, they decided upon a 
plan to help each one of their 
supervisors to concentrate upon a 
production objective and to figure 
out how it could be performed 
most successfully. 


Production Problem Solved 


They set up a production con- 
ference program in which every 
Supervisor sat in weekly with a 
group of 15 to 20 other supervisors. 
Each week Mr. McClellan led a 
production conference with his top 
superintendents and department 
heads, during which they decided 
upon a currently important pro- 
duction problem for discussion by 
all the supervisors during the fol- 
lowing week. After they had de- 
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cided upon the bottleneck to be 
analyzed and solved, they drew 
up the subject in the form of an 
“objective’”—the thing which they 
wanted their supervisors - and 
workers to accomplish. 

During the following week these 
supervisors met in their individual 
groups and accepted the objective 
which would be something like 
this: “To eliminate three-fourths 
of the labor turnover in each de- 
partment of this yard.” 

The conference leader placed 
this “objective” in a narrow 


The employers and employees 
have the same mutual interests. 
The employees as well as the em- 
ployers can have security and gen- 
erous incomes only so long as the 
company or plant operates profit- 
ably. 


column on the left hand side of 
a blackboard eight feet long by 
four feet wide. The middle column 
was headed “obstacles,” and the 
right hand or third column was 
headed “solutions.” Each group 
immediately started to outline 
clearly the obstacles which pre- 
vented a radical reduction in labor 
turnover. Each obstacle was listed 
in the center column and num- 
bered in sequence. The group de- 
cided and the conference leader 
wrote upon the board why and in 
what way the obstacle interfered 
with the objective. 


After the group had outlined 
clearly six to eight or nine 
obstacles, it went over to the 
solution column and worked out 
a solution for obstacle No. 1. This 
solution had to be specific as to 
what needed to be done, when it 
should be done, how, and by 
whom. A similar specific solution 
was worked out for each of the 
obstacles. 

When each production confer- 
ence group had completed its 
analysis within the hour scheduled 
for that purpose, the supervisors 
had developed solutions, the ma- 
jority of which lay within their 
own authority to perform. These 
they acted upon immediately. For 
the small number of solutions that 
required higher authority, their 
recommendations were forwarded 
to the executives within whose 
field those recommendations lay. 


It thereupon became the re- 


sponsibility of those executives to 
approve the recommendations ofr 
send back to the conference group 
an explanation as to why it was 
not feasible to carry out the 
recommendations. This same form- 
ula was used on every kind of 
problem that constituted a produc- 
tion bottleneck, whether it was 
waste, poor quality workmanship, 
excessive cost, or high accident 
rates. 

The production conferences 
covered objectives within one de- 
partment only, as for example, in- 
creasing welding footage, in- 
creased assembly speed in prefab- 
ricating shaft tunnels, or numer- 
ous other local or departmental 
activities. As a result, the Orange, 
Texas shipyard of Consolidated 
Steel had an absentee and labor 
turnover record far below other 
southern industrial plants, and at 
the same time performed such an 
outstanding job in quality, quanti- 
ty, and low-cost performances that 
the navy kept them going at full 
speed long after VJ-Day. 

Mr. McClellan and his top-side 
production gang gained the knowl- 
edge from the use of the principle 
that their employees were just as 
anxious to perform a_ top-notch 
job as was the management. 


Wherever management has 
made it possible for its employees 
to contribute to the welfare of the 
firm, over and above performing 
the detailed duties of their jobs, 
it has found that they are eager, 
enthusiastic, and intelligent in 
their recommendations of work- 
able improvements. 

It has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly that employees have no 
particular interest in the welfare 
of the company where they feel 
that management has the attitude 
— ‘Never mind worrying about 
improvements in company opera- 
tions. You just go ahead and do 
what you are told. We’ve got men 
who are paid to do the thinking 
for this outfit.” 

On the other hand, it is being 
proved with increasing frequency 
that when top management asks 
its employees, and particularly all 
of its supervisors, to help in the 
observation, analysis, and solution 
of production problems that those 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Ring 







Traveler 


By A Superintendent 





THIS IS NOT the old argument of round point versus square 

point travelers, or any of the other arguments that spin- 
ners have been disagreeing upon for ages, but is a practical dis- 
cussion of the smallest, but one of the most important, pieces of 
equipment used in manufacturing yarn. The author is super- 
intendent of a large mill in the South, and he knows the sub- 


ject from years of practical experience. 


THE PURPOSE of the ring trav- 

eler is three-fold. It fur- 
nishes drag on the yarn in order 
to wind the yarn sufficiently tight 
on the bobbin, it serves as a guide 
for the yarn as it winds on the 
bobbin, and it also serves as a me- 
dium for imparting twist to the 
yarn. 

Our object is to obtain these re- 
sults and at the same time to have 
good running work and as long a 
traveler life as possible with mini- 
mum wear on the rings. 

In order to accomplish these re- 
sults satisfactorily, the traveler 
should have certain specifications 
which depend on the counts being 
spun, the spindle speed, the size 
of the ring, the type of flange on 
the ring, gauge of frame, and oth- 
er local conditions. 

First, the traveler should fit the 
flange of the ring. The flange of 
the traveler is the distance between 
the horns. For example, a No. 1 
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flange traveler is designed to fit a 
No. 1 flange ring. If the traveler 
is of the correct temper, it may be 
pressed onto the ring and will have 
sufficient spring to allow it to snap 
into place without breaking. Trav- 
elers that are too hard will break 
excessively when being applied to 
the ring. 

Next, the circle of the traveler 
should be determined, and this can 
be done correctly only by experi- 
menting. It will depend somewhat 
upon the style and weight of trav- 
eler, whether round or square 
point, the width of the traveler, 
and the shape of the traveler— 
whether round or elliptical. A 
circle must be selected that will 
give best all-round results. Some- 
times, if the circle is too large, the 
spinning may run well, but there 
will be excessive ends down at the 
doff, and there will be trouble 
with the ends becoming unthread- 
ed while the ends are being 
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slacked during the doff. 

Too small a circle will prevent 
the traveler from having perfect 
freedom of movement on the ring, 
causing excessive ends down. As a 
general rule, it might be said that 
the smallest circle that can be 
used and still give perfect freedom 
of the traveler is usually best. 
And too, as the weight of the 
traveler is increased, the circle 
may also be increased. 


Design of the Traveler 


The traveler should be so de- 
signed, as to shape and circle, to 
prevent the outer horn from drag- 
ging on the web of the ring. To 
accomplish this, some travelers are 
so designed that the center of 
gravity is lowered, thereby allow- 
ing the traveler to ride in a more 
level position with only the inner 
horn rubbing the ring. This effect 
is also obtained by using a curved 
web ring, although on counts of 
30s and finer, it is of doubtful 
value. Another development that 
is designed to give a smoother run- 
ning traveler is a ring with a slant- 
ing flange. On this type ring a 
traveler with a low center of grav- 
ity will not work, as the traveler 
will ride high and rub the under 
side of the outer flange. 
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Another important specification 
of the traveler is its weight. This 
can also be determined only by 
trial. One should be selected that 
will give a firmly wound package 
and one that will give an average 
controlled balloon from the start 
to finish of the doff. 

The traveler is subject to many 
influences that cause it to have an 
uneven motion around the ring, 
and due to the change in the size 
of the bobbin, this uneven motion 
is continually changing through- 
out the doff. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to have the correct trav- 
eler, one that will run smoothly 
to withstand these irregularities. 


Traveler Troubles 


Some of this irregular motion 
can be prevented. For example, if 
the lap on the spinning tape is not 
sewed with a smooth lap, an un- 
even jerky motion is imparted to 
the traveler when the lap whips 
around the whorl of the spindle. 

The yarn ballooning against the 
separator also causes rough going 
for the traveler. Another major 
cause is spindles out of plumb. 
This causes the traveler to run 
faster on one side of the ring than 
on the other. Improperly set 
thread guides is another cause. All 
of this can be improved by a fre- 
quent overhauling cycle and good 


maintenance. Worn, rough, and 
cracked rings add to this difficulty 
and materially shorten the life of 
the traveler. 

Atomized oil from the spindle 
bases sometimes gets on the rings 
and causes travelers to fly off. 
This usually happens just after the 
bases have been filled. The siphon- 
ing stops after two or three hours, 
but the damage is done. Ball-bear- 
ing spindles or spindle bases de- 
signed to hold a greater supply of 
oil will improve this condition. 

Rings should be kept as clean as 
possible. Any oil on the rings col- 
lects grit and in turn increases the 
coefficient of friction of the travel- 
er against the ring. Strange as it 
may seem, the ordinary spinning 
traveler, although it is traveling at 
a high speed, runs smoother if both 
traveler and ring are properly tem- 
pered and highly polished, but 
with no lubricant. 

Another item that deserves much 
consideration is the traveler clean- 
er. There is a tendency in most 
spinning rooms for fibers to collect 
on the travelers. If the travelers 
become loaded, there is a resulting 
increase in tension on the yarn and 
consequently more ends down. The 
traveler cleaners should - be set 
close enough to keep this lint 
knocked off before it has time to 
accumulate. Usually a setting of 





1/32-inch is’ sufficient. If the 
travelers do load up, the only ei- 
ficient remedy is to change trav- 
elers. 

When the travelers wear to such 
a degree that the running of the 
work is impaired, they should be 
changed. Very fine travelers wear 
out and fly off to such an extent 
that it is unnecessary to change 
them periodically. On medium 
and heavy counts, the travelers 
will wear and cause excessive ends 
down long before they fly off the 
ring. This cycle of changing trav- 
elers varies considerably, depend- 
ing on conditions, but runs about 
400 hours on the average. When a 
traveler wears and turns blue on 
the point, the drag on the yarn in- 
creases, not only resulting in more 
ends down, but a traveler in this 
condition will wear the ring much 
faster than will a good traveler. 

In removing the old travelers 
from the rings, it is important not 
to use a hard instrument, such as 
a hammer, for breaking off the 
travelers, as this is likely to dam- 
age the ring. A good method is to 
use a small bronze hook and pull 
the travelers off. 3 

Although, in size, the traveler is 
the smallest item in our manufac- 
turing equipment, it is one of the 
most important and deserves our 
closest attention. 





Dye and Finishes in History 


AN ATTRACTIVE booklet recent- 
ly prepared is “The Role of 
Chemistry in the Development of 
Textiles.”’ Its purpose is “to indi- 
cate something of the antiquity and 
the world-wide diffusion of the 
arts of dyeing and finishing fab- 
rics and also to suggest that, 
through the long ages this has 
been a continuous and connected 
progression of ideas, experiments 
and achievements.” While the in- 
dividual articles are largely devot- 
ed to the historical development of 
dyes and finishing processes in 
past ages, due credit is given to the 
role played by modern chemistry 
in general. 
The booklet, prepared by Burk- 
art-Schier Chemical Co., Chatta- 
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nooga, Tenn., is composed of twen- 
ty-four articles, each dealing with 
a separate but related phase of 
fabrics made from the various nat- 
ural fibers, and their dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing. Interesting his- 
torical facts covering thousands of 
years of the pre-Christian and 
Christian eras are presented so as 
to show the age-old use of deco- 
rative goods in satisfying the nat- 
ural human desire for beauty 
through color. Excellent illustra- 
tions of ancient installations and 
patterns are shown. 

The articles are not presented in 
chronological order or grouped 
according to phases of processes 
and classes of dyes. This digest is 
designed to give a general idea of 


the subject matter, without fol- 
lowing the sequence in the book- 
let. 


Antiquity of Cotton 
Evidenced in Writings 


The antiquity of cotton is evi- 
denced by the finding of fragments 
of cloth in cities of the Indus Val- 
ley, which was deserted five thou- 
sand years ago. Much later, in 325 
B. C., Admiral Nearchus described 
the beautiful painted cottons worn 
there. Cottons of Java, Ceylon, 
Persia and India were described 
by Arab and Chinese travelers in 
the 10th to the 13th centuries; and 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, very beautiful cotton fab- 
rics were bleached and finished 
near Calcutta. 

The preparatory process was 
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that of soaking in soap and soda, 
and the bleaching by spreading on 
the grass. Finishing consisted of 
beetling by rubbing with a smooth 
shell. The complicated process 
consumed about a month and re- 
sulted in fabrics of exquisite deli- 
cacy. 


Ancient Woolen Garments 


The existence of sheep as far 
back as 4200 B. C. was proved by 
contents of seals found in Asia 
Minor, and in the bog graves of 
Scandinavia actual woolen gar- 
gents have been found dating 
around 3500 B.C. Paintings in the 
tombs of Beni-Hassan indicate that 
richly embroidered woolen cloth- 
ing was worn in Egypt around 2000 
B. C. Wool fabrics were also cre- 
ated in Babylon and Persia even 
before silk was brought from 
China. 


Development of Dyes 


A number of articles are devot- 
ed to the development of coloring 
matters. “The Purple of the An- 
cients,”—1i.e., Tyrian purple—was 
manufactured in Tyre by the Phoe- 
nicians in the second millenium 
B. C., from a fluid secreted by the 
shellfish Murex Brandaris. 


Woolens dyed with this were 
shipped to all parts of the then 
known world, and it was in great 
favor with such personages as 
Alexander the Great, King Solo- 
mon and Romulus. Emperor Dio- 
cletian set the price of the purple 
dyed wool at $217 per pound, and 
for the dyed silk at $652. Finally 
it was adopted by the Pope. 


Madder is named as one of the 
most ancient of all dyes, originally 
produced in Asia Minor centuries 
before our own era and much used 
in painting calico. In the 16th cen- 
tury the madder root flourished 
in Holland. The importance of the 
dye was attributed to the beauty 
and fastness of tints produced by 
various mordants. 


The history of mordants is pre- 
sented as applied to madder, their 
use having been described by Pliny 
the Elder in 70 A. D. Cloth was 
painted with several of these sub- 
stances and subsequently dyed 
with madder extract, thus produc- 
ing multicolor patterns. 

Dyes from the dried bodies of 








Skein dyers at work in the 
Middle Ages 


insects are also described. 
Scarlet and crimson shades 
were produced many cen- 
turies ago from lac, kermes 
and cochineal in many 
parts of the old and new 
world. Even as late as 
World War I, cochineal 
was used in the United 
states during the shortage of im- 
ported dyestuffs. 


Indigo, called ‘‘Nature’s Blue,” 
is designated as the most univer- 
sally known dye, equally effective 
on all fibers. Heroditus described 
it in 450 B. C. but it was known 
many centuries before in India, 
its original home. The Persians 
used it for dyeing their beads and 
the Chinese as a cosmetic for the 
eyebrows. 


It is noted that most of the great 
natural dyes were originally used 
as cosmetics, as for example an- 
notto, applied by primitive Indian 
tribes as a protection against in- 
sects and evil spirits. 


With the demands of world com- 
merce, new sources of color were 
searched for, and Otto Unverdor- 
ben, in 1826, discovered “‘Anil’’ in 
the waste of a distillation of vege- 
table indigo. He named it Crystal- 
line. In 1834 Runge isolated kya- 
nol from coal tar. 


In 1843 Hofman isolated benzol 
from coal tar and shortly after, 
Perkin produced a purple, Mau- 
veine, from Anil, which discovery 
led to the present day vat dyes. 


A considerable part of the series 
of papers is devoted to bringing 
out the development and impor- 
tance of fabric printing. One of 
the oldest forms of decorative dye- 
ing is Batik printing, the word 
meaning “to paint.” The method, 
in which beeswax is used as a 
resist, reached perfection in Java. 
The process is described in some 
detail, along with the mention of 
the finish derived from banana 
leaves. 

The printing of fabrics from 
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wooden blocks came into Europe 
from China, and many examples 
are found from the 12th and 13th 
centuries. In the 16th century and 
continuing for seventy-five years, 
the sale of printed cottons was 
prohibited through the efforts of 
the manufacturers of woolens and 
silks, but in consequence, “Indi- 
ennes” became more popular than 
ever, and the ban was lifted in 
France in 1759 and in England in 
1775. Christopher Oberkampf is 
credited with founding, in or about 
1760, the famous print works at 
Jouy. Many beautiful designs 
from this source were left us. 

In 1775 Bell perfected the first 
copper printing roller by wrap- 
ping an engraved copper shell 
around a wooden roller ,thus orig- 
inating continuous printing. 
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New Use For 
Cotton Insulation 


The National Cotton Council 
has announced that the Illinois 
Central railroad shops at McComb, 
Miss., recently installed flame- 
proof cotton insulation in a new 
refrigerator car, resulting § in 
saving in weight of one and one- 
half tons for the car and improv- 
ing heat resistance in the various 
car surfaces from 25 to 50 per 
cent. 

The Council said that the [li- 
nois Central car is the first rail- 
road-owned refrigerator car ever 
to use cotton insulation as a pro- 
tection against heat and cold. 

Successful results from usage of 
the car will open a great new mar- 
ket to cotton insulation, it was 
predicted. 
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Processing Procedures 


Courtesy, Smith, Drum & Co. 


A modern rotating roller machine 





for Modern Yarn Dyeing 


Artiele 3 


WHEN DYEING yarn in the 
wound or package form, the 
yarn is wound upon perforated 
rigid tubes or spools, or upor 
springs. These packages or cheeses 
are fastened on suitable holders 
during the dyeing, such as per- 
forated pipes, called spindles, 
which are enclosed within a cylin- 
drical tank whose lid is securely 
tightened. The dye bath, made up 
in an auxiliary (expansion) tank, 
is circulated by pumping it 
through the packages with enough 
pressure to overcome the resist- 
ance of the wound yarn and to 
get a desired rate of flow. 
Although all package dyeing 
methods use the foregoing prin- 
ciples, they differ considerably in 
a number of details. Some use 
rigid holders made of treated card- 
board or metal, differing in shape, 
length, size and number of perfo- 
rations, though an inside diameter 
of 5s-inch is more or less standard. 
In one method the yarns are 
wound on spiral springs, three or 
six inches in length, which are 
covered with a knitted stocki- 
net. In loading this machine, the 
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By Robert W. Joerger 


Chemist, Franklin Process Company 


PREVIOUS articles in this series, which began in March, have 

have dealt with the various uses of dyed yarns, and have 
given detailed descriptions of several types of machines. This 
third article discusses dyeing in the package form, as well as 
other types of pressure pagen such as beam, jacskpool, cop 


and top dyeing. 


method is to drop eight to ten 
6-inch packages over each of the 
several perforated pipes rising ver- 
tically from the false bottom of 
the tank and secure the top of the 
column. 

The sketches illustrate the meth- 
od used in the carrier system: each 
package is fastened individually 
with a metal plate in between to 
reduce leakage. There are two 
or four packages on each horizon- 
tal or vertical spindle, and then 
the whole framework is lowered 
into the tank. When the dyeing 
is completed, some carrier sys- 
tems are made so that centrifugal 
extraction and drying is also done 
on this framework. The pack- 
ages are not removed until ready 
for use. 

A new extractor is a pressure 
type. The carrier is placed in an- 
other closed tank, pressure is ap- 
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plied until all but 50 per cent of 
the water is forced out through the 
center of the packages, then 
hot air at 250°F. is forced through, 
completing the drying in from two 
and one-half to six hours, depend- 
ing on the type of package. 

Where the yarn is not extracted 
and dried on the carrier the dye 
machines are unloaded into trucks 
by grasping the columns of pack- 
ages with a metal holder. The yarn 
is then taken to the extractors, ex- 
tracted to about 50 per cent water 
content, loaded on flat trays, and 
placed on shelves in a hot-air dry- 
er, where it remains 10 to 18 hours 
until sufficiently dry for further 
handling. 

Packages are wound to a given 
diameter, the thickness of yarn 
being from two to three inches; 
by weight, one to 1% pounds per 
package for most yarns, except 

















those difficult to penetrate or dye 
evenly, as with rayon, where 
smaller ones give better work. 

Since satisfactory dyeing of all 
packages depends a great deal on 
correct winding—the proper place- 
ment of the yarn and the best dis- 
tribution of density—this aspect 
has been thoroughly studied over 
the years with marked improve- 
ment of the winding apparatus. 
Between the extremes of too soft 
winding, conducive to channeling 
during dyeing, and too hard, where 
penetration becomes more diffi- 
cult, lies a happy medium. Uni- 
formity, both as to the lot and 
within the individual packages, 
seems to be the most important 
factor. Packages wound on 
springs and compressed vertically 
in a column are said to equalize 
in density, as the softer packages 
compress more easily and become 
more like the harder ones. 

Dyeing operations by machines 
are simplified and less subject to 
human variables. After dissolving 
the dyes and chemicals in the ex- 
pansion tank, the pump is started, 
steam turned on as needed, and 
the liquor is reversed periodically 
from inside-out to outside-in by 
the shifting of a four- or six-way 
valve. These operations can be 
aided by the use of automatic tem- 
perature controls and recorders, 
while a device for the automatic 
timing of the reversing cycles can 
be installed. 

It has been said that the cen- 
trifugal pump is the heart of these 
machines. It is entirely immersed 
in the liquor and is of such pow- 
er that a pressure of 10 to 20 
pounds shows on the _ pressure 
gauges; or from two to six gallons 
of liquor is forced through each 
package every minute. Since there 
is one gallon for each pound of 
yarn, all the yarn is saturated un- 
der pressure with its own weight 
of water on an average of every 
30 seconds. The yarn-liquor ratio 
thus figures about 8 to 1. It also 
means that the solubility of the 
dyes and their relative exhaust 
rates in such a concentrated bath 
must be watched and studied. As 
the packages are filters, dyes 
which have approached the limit 
of their solubility, or chemicals 
which are dirty with impurities, 
must be avoided if clean, bright 
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dyeings are to be attained. 

Package dyeing is being used to 
a large extent on all counts of 
cotton, wool, worsted, and certain 
rayon yarns. These yarns are well 
penetrated, levelly dyed, and left 
in good physical condition. Wor- 
sted yarn, for instance, shows no 
shrinkage, no matting or felting; 
rayon shows no tangles or breaks. 
Any size lot can be handled with 
ease, from one pound, 50 or 100, 
to 1000 and even 2000 pounds in a 
single dyeing operation. All class- 
es of colors can be handled; in vat 
dyeing, the amount of hydrosul- 
phite used is small because the sys- 
tem is closed. 


Other Types of Pressure Dyeing 


Beam Dyeing. If one imagines a 
perforated beam wound with 600 
ends of a cotton warp as a much 


Circulating liquor and pressure 





enlarged package, the resemblance 
between beam dyeing and the fore- 
going description becomes appar- 
ent. Several large beams may be 
loaded vertically into the enclosed 
tank and dyed by the foregoing 
procedure. Another machine on 
the market is a horizontal type 
holding one beam at a time where- 
in the complete dyeing operations 
are completed; the beam is then 
removed for squeezing and drying 
on the regular cans. 

Jackspool Dyeing. This is also a 
modified package method used for 
wool and worsted yarns. These 
spools, like small beams, are also 
perforated, with 3%- to 5-inch bar- 
rels, measuring 11 to 12 inches 
when wound with 30 to 35 pounds 
of single or ply worsted or wool 
yarns. Each of the 40 to 48 ends 
is traverse-wound in a space an 


type machine, indicating flow of 


liquor, pressure gauges and pump; below, the end and top view, 
showing arrangement of packages. 
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inch or less wide. A 500-pound 
lot may be wound on 16 such jack- 
spools, which are then loaded ver- 
tically over the spindles of a sin- 
gle dye kettle. After closing, the 
dyeing proceeds with the regular 
reversal of the liquor flow until 
complete. 

Cop Dyeing. In this case the 
yarn is wound on smaller perfo- 
rated tubes, and these are individ- 
ually screwed in the holder, a large 
cylindrical or rectangular frame 
type. Again, the tank is closed and 
two-way pumping is used until 
the dyeing is completed. This 
method is used mostly for wool; 
it has the advantage over skein 
dyeing that the winding into skeins 


and their unwinding after dyeing 
are eliminated, as the cops can be 
used directly for filling yarn. A 
much cruder method is merely to 
pack the cops in an open tank in 
which the liquor can be pumped 
in either direction. 

Top Dyeing. Wool or worsted 
sliver—actually not yarn—is very 
largely dyed by pressure methods. 

1. The tops are loosely wound 
around aé_ special spring. tube, 
enough compression is applied aft- 
er loading into the enclosed ma- 
chine to insure uniformity, and 
the dyeing proceeds as with other 
wool materials. The machines are 
made in 50, 100, 250, 450, and 800- 
pound capacities. 





2. The can dyeing machine con- 
sists of a series of cans or cylinders 
in which the tops, in ball form, are 
placed. The bottom is perforated, 
as is the top cover, but the rect- 
angular tank itself is open. One- 
or two-way pumping may be used. 
Fairly level dyeing results, and 
there is no felting even on pro- 
longed dyeing. All the operations, 
including chroming, are completed 
before removing. 

The advantages of top dyeing 
are the low cost and absence of 
waste. Because the several tops 
are mixed in the gill box to make 
the final yarn, any lack of uni- 
formity is well worked together 
and is not noticeable. 


Royalty for Gastonia Festival 


Fifth Annual Cotton Festival Will Feature New Uses 
for South’s Principal Fiber 













A first year student at 
the Woman's College 
of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, Miss 
Mason is a descendant 
of two prominent Gas- 
ton County pioneer 
families. 
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Mr. Hall served dur- 
ing the war years as a 
member of the advis- 
ory committee of the 
WPB, combed yarn di- 
vision, and is still ac- 
tive in that capacity 
for the CPA, successor 
to WPB. 





Ree: 


Blonde, attractive, 18-year-old 
Effie Senn Mason, will reign as 
Queen of the Royal Court of 
Cotton in the Fifth Annual Cotton 
Festival to be staged at Gastonia, 
N. C. June 17-21, it has been an- 
nounced by Leonel Brunnemer, 
chairman of the Festival Corona- 
tion Committee. 

R. Dave Hall, prominent Bel- 
mont, N. C. textile executive, 
widely known throughout the 
cotton textile industry, will offici- 
ate as King of the Cotton Court. 

The coronation ceremony will be 
a highlight of the Fifth Annual 
Festival. Being resumed this year 
for the first time since pre-war 
June, 1941, the Cotton Festival, 
which has centered nationwide 
attention on Gastonia and Gaston 
County, heart of the nation’s 
combed cotton yarn production, 
will publicize new and additional 
uses for the South’s principal 
fabric as an integral part of the 
South-sponsored promotional 
campaign of worldwide scope to 
maintain and improve cotton’s 
competitive position in national 
and world markets. 

Other Festival features being 
planned include revival of the 
Festival Open Golf Tournament, a 
mammoth Street Dance, a Cotton 
Fashion Show, a pre-Coronation 
Street Parade, the _ traditional 
Cotton Ball and other events. 
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The Lacey Top may be used 
for any number of harnesses 
up to and including six. 
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Drarver Loom FIxine 


By Ben H. Crawford 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THE PREVIOUS ARTICLE in Mr. Crawford's series, which ap- 

peared in March, discussed drawing warps, preventing 
reed marks, setting the harness, the auxiliary shaft and the 
vibrator cam. This month, he presents details on the Lacey 
Top. the Brown Spring and Dwight Spring Top. and loom 
troubles caused shedding motion. .. . . —The Editors. 








Article 9 


THE LACEY TOP may be used for 
any number of harnesses up to 
roll, or vice versa. That is, if har- 
nesses are to be run, the two short 
harness straps are attached to the 
bottom harness roll, and both the 
front and back harness roll levers 
work as tight levers without hav- 
ing straps attached to them. These 
levers are cast with shoulders or 
projections on them which fit into 
notches and cause them to work as 
tight levers. The shoulder of the 
front lever fits into a notch on the 
back lever, while the shoulder on 
the back lever fits into a notch in 
the harness roll bracket. The bot- 
tom harness roll works on a tight 
stud in the segment, and the seg- 
ment works on a tight stud in the 
back lever. The loom fixer speaks 
of the front harness roll lever as 
the “half-moon” or “segment.” 
When there are only two har- 


nesses, the bottom harness roll of 
the Lacey Top works similarly to 
the regular harness roll that is 
used when the cams are on the 
cam shaft. In addition to the set- 
tings prescribed for that type, the 
fixer needs only to be sure that 
the long and short harness strap 
hooks are not striking the sheaves 
and that the sheaves work freely 
on the sheave stud in setting the 
harness roll of the Lacey Top. 
When three harnesses are used, 
the third harness strap is attached 
to the half-moon. The half-moon 
is set to work as a loose lever by 
removing it from the notch in the 
back harness roll lever and re- 
tightening the half-moon stud in 
the back harness roll lever to hold 
the half-moon in this position. 
When the third harness is down, 
the forward point of the half-moon 
should be from one-quarter to one- 
half inch above the top strap on 
the bottom harness roll. This is 
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the short strap for the second har- 
ness. Never have the half-moon 
going below the level of this strap 
on its forward movement as the 
third harness is all the way down. 

Taking for granted that the 
straps on the bottom harness roll 
are evenly divided and operating 
correctly, we can lengthen or 
shorten these straps, with a corre- 
sponding change in the half-moon 
strap, in order to position the half- 
moon correctly without affecting 
the settings of harness No. 1 and 
No. 2. To illustrate this, if the 
half-moon is coming too far for- 
ward, lengthen the half-moon 
strap and shorten harness straps 
Nos. 1 and 2 the same amount that 
the half-moon strap is lengthened. 
Changes such as these, theoretical- 
ly, do not affect the setting of the 
harness in respect to the race 
plate. Actually, some slight ad- 
justments may be necessary to 
cause the straps to divide evenly 
and still maintain correct tension 
on the straps, so as to keep the 
treadle balls in contact with the 
cams for the complete revolution 
of the cam. 

When running four harnesses, 
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the first two harnesses are con- 
nected to the bottom roll. Harness 
No. 3 and No. 4 are connected to 
the top harness roll. The half- 
moon is set to operate as a tight 
lever by moving it into the notch 
in the back harness roll lever. The 
back harness roll lever operates 
as a loose lever. 

It may not be possible to close- 
ly follow any outlined procedure 
for setting the Lacey Top on four-, 
five-, and six-harness work. This 
is due to the fact that the various 
harness straps may have to be 
lengthened or shortened several 
times before a final correct set- 
ting of the harnesses is obtained. 
When four harnesses are being 
run, the harness straps on both the 
top and bottom harness rolls 
should divide evenly. This divi- 
sion on the top roll is attained in 
the same manner as previously de- 
scribed for two harness work. 





The back harness roll lever piv- 
ots on its stud in an arc of about 
60 to 75 degrees from a vertical 
position when a harness attached 
to the bottom roll changes posi- 
tion with one attached to the top 
roll, or vice versa. That is, if har- 
ness No. 1 is down and harness 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are up on one 
pick and harness Nos. 1 and 4 
change position to form the shed 
for the next pick, then the back 
harness roll lever will pivot on its 
stud. The top of the lever swings 
in toward the top of the loom while 
the bottom swings out. This out- 
ward swing, of course, causes the 
bottom roll to move out also, as it 
operates on a stud attached to the 
half-moon and the half-moon is 
operating as a tight lever. 

The movement of the top roll in 
one direction should equal the 
movement of the bottom roll in the 
other direction when such a change 
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Brown Spring Top, showing spring set-up, sheaves and harness 
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of harness occurs. This is the 
same as saying that the movement 
of the back harness roll lever from 
a vertical position should be the 
same in both directions. This is 
attained by lengthening or short- 
ening, as needed, the straps at- 
tached to one of the rolls and mak- 
ing an opposite change in the 
straps attached to the other roll. 
This can be illustrated by assum- 
ing that the top roll is coming too 
far to the right and the bottom 
roll is not going far enough to the 
left on a particular change. In 
such a case, lengthen the straps 
attached to the top roll and short- 
en the straps attached to the bot- 
tom roll. 

On five-harness work, the third 
harness is attached to the half- 
moon, which operates as a loose 
lever. The fourth and fifth har- 
nesses operate from the top roll. 
In addition to all of the previous- 
ly mentioned settings for four- 
harness work, the correct action of 
the half-moon must be attained by 
correctly lengthening or shorten- 
ing the strap connections to the 
top and bottom rolls, while still 
maintaining proper operation of 
the harnesses attached to these 
rolls. The action of the half-moon 
is the same as described for three- 
harness work, except that it swings 
with the movement of the back 
harness lever when certain changes 
take place. 

The settings necessary for cor- 
rect operation of the Lacey Top 
are almost impossible to under- 
stand without having a loom upon 
which to demonstrate. Even un- 
der such conditions, it is a motion 
that requires keen observation and 
actual practice in setting the har- 
ness to fully understand it. Once 
the principles of operation and the 
details of its settings are under- 
stood, it is, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, one of the best top riggings. 


Brown Spring Top and 
Dwight Spring Top 


The Brown Spring Top and 
Dwight Spring Top are very simi- 
lar in their action. No detailed 
explanation of their settings is re- 
quired, as both these riggings are 
simple in operation. The wire 
connections should not contact the 






















sheaves when the harnesses are 
raised or lowered. The sheaves 
should not bind one against the 
other, nor should the sheaves or 
sheave shaft be worn. The springs 
should always have sufficient ten- 
sion to keep the treadle balls in 
close contact with the cams for 
the complete revolution of the 
cams. 

In setting the harnesses, when 
more than two harnesses are be- 
ing run, the fixer would probably 
turn the loom until the first har- 
ness is down and set this harness 
so that the ends drawn through it 
are approximately the _ correct 
height above the race plate. The 
loom would then be turned until 
this harness is up and all other 
harnesses, except the one that is 
down, would be set so that each 
successive harness toward the back 
of the loom is slightly higher than 
the preceding harness. To obtain 
the correct finished setting of the 
harnesses on the Lacey Top, the 
rolls, levers, and half-moon would 
have to be adjusted so that the 
setting of the harness in respect to 
the race plate will be correct. The 
fixer would, of course, lower each 
harness in turn and set them in 
regards to the race plate for the 
final setitng. Raise each suc- 
cessive harness toward the back 
of the loom slightly higher than 
the preceding harness was done, 
at the start of the setting, merely 
for convenience, as this action 
places the harness in an approxi- 
mately correct position and gives 
the fixer some basis from which 
to work. 


Loom Troubles and Seconds 
Caused from Shedding Motion 


Incorrectly timed shedding cams 
or incorrect harness settings may 
cause: 

1. The shuttle to be thrown 
out of the loom. 


2. A weak pick resulting in the’ 


loom slamming. 

3. Shuttle to wear on top or 
bottom. 

4. Wash board shuttle. 

5. An incorrect change of fill- 
tng. 

6. Groove or damage on the 
top of the raceplate. 

7. Kinky filling. 

8. Dropped threads. 

9. Overshots or undershots, 

10. Reedy cloth. 
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Dwight Spring Top, showing spring set-up, sheaves 


11. Sloughed filling. 

12. Breakouts. 

13. Jerked-in filling. 

14. Stringy selvage. 

15. Cut ends near and in sel- 
vage. 

16. Thick places. 

The thick places are a result of 
incorrect filling tension, which al- 
lows the filling fork to occasion- 
ally hang or catch falsely and open 
the let-back clutch. 

If the treadle shaft or treadles 
are worn excessively, the treadle 
rolls will wear a groove in the 
shedding cam. They may also 
slip off the side of the cam and 
cause: 

1. The shuttle to be thrown out 
of the loom. 

2. Overshots. 

3. Breakouts. 

4. A fire due to sparking. 

It is difficult to keep the treadle 
rolls in contact with the shedding 
cams for a complete revolution of 
the cams when these and other 
parts of the motion are badly worn 
or set incorrectly. 

When the roll is not in contact 
with the cam and the high side 
of the cam strikes the roll a sharp 
blow, a great force is exerted on 
the harness, strapping, and other 
rigging. This force frequently 
causes the harness or eyes to 
break, the harness ribs to wear ex- 
cessively and eventually break, 
broken jack sticks, jack straps, 
and harness strapping. 
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When more than two-harness 
work is being run, the idler gear 
stud should not be worn to the ex- 
tent of allowing lost motion be- 
tween the cam shaft and auxiliary 
shaft gears. This lost motion may 
result in several types of seconds. 

The oil guards should be in place 
over the cams to prevent oil and 
grease from being thrown on the 
warp. Oijiling and greasing sched- 
ules will be discussed later. 

All parts of the shedding motion 
must be in good shape and set cor- 
rectly if good results are to be 
obtained. It is a simple motion, 
and most of the trouble is due 
more to carelessness on the part 
of the loom fixer than anything 
else. Assuming the parts of the 
motion are in good condition, all 
that is usually necessary is to time 
the cams correctly and set the 


harness correctly. The top rig- 
ging, particularly the harness 
straps, should be properly aligned 
and not overlapping. Poorly 


aligned harness straps stick out 
like a sore thumb and immediately 
brand the loom fixer as being care- 
less in his work. In addition to 
the increased cost of the strapping 
resulting from such settings, they 
can greatly increase seconds and 
cause the loom fixer to have to do 
a great amount of unnecessary 
work that a correct first setting 
could have eliminated. 


(The tenth article will appear in an 
early issue.) 


Photos at the Alabama meeting in Biloxi, 
Miss. Upper left, Mary Jane Carlisle, secre- 
tary of the Alabama Association; L. Comer 
Jennings, Cowikee Mills, chairman of the 
board; and William P. Jacobs of ACMA. 
Upper right, Joe Lanier, West Point Mfg. 


Co.; Craig Smith, Avondale Mills; George 
Elliott, Dallas Mfg. Co.; and Paul Redmond, 
Alabama Mills. Lower left, a group from 
Comer-Avondale, including Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Mullins, of Sylacauga; Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Terry of New York; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 


Alabama Annual Convention 
Held at Biloxi 


By John C. Fonville 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 1941, 

members. of the Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
held the customary two-day con- 
vention and outing April 19-20. 
There were business sessions on 
Friday and Saturday mornings, 
but ample time was allotted for 
entertainment and the greeting of 
friends. At times, when golf and 
boating prevailed, textile prob- 
lems were set aside, while along 
the beaches of Biloxi, Miss., the 
scene of the convention, there was 
little evidence of need for tex- 
tiles. In such a setting, men who 
had pushed war-time production 
to undreamed heights relaxed. 
The scrap with OPA would be 
resumed on Monday. 

Homer M. Carter, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., was 
elected president of the associa- 
tion, succeeding L. Comer Jen- 
nings of Cowikee Miuills, Inc., 
Eufaula, Ala. Mr. Jennings was 
elevated to chairman of the board, 
succeeding Geo. S. Elliott, of Dal- 
las Mfg. Co., Huntsville. C. M. 
Elrod, Boaz Mills, Inc., formerly 
treasurer, was named as vice- 
president. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were Paul A. Redmond, Jr., Ala- 
bama Mills, Thomas Cousins, 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., and L. 
H. Roberts, Linen Thread Co. 
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Mr. Jennings, the out-going 
president, presided at the first 
session. In the president’s annual 
address, Mr. Jennings chose to 
offer a summary of features in 
other similar addresses, presenting 
problems of the time, many of 
which are still with the industry. 


William P. Jacobs, president of 
the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, advised of prob- 
lems ahead for the industry and 
called for closer coordination. He 
paid tribute to Senator John H. 
Bankhead for his assistance to the 
American cotton farmer. After- 
ward, the association went on rec- 
ord commending the senator for 
his untiring efforts in behalf of 
the cotton farmer. 

Governor Chauncey Sparks of 
Alabama was the featured speaker 
at the annual banquet on Friday 
night. The governor called for 
more rigid enforcement of labor- 
management contracts, and 
pointed out that when such con- 
tracts are entered into, the law 
should stamp them with the 
sacredness of other contracts and 
make them enforceable. He asked 
that government define broadly 
the rights and responsibilities of 
both labor and capital, and then 
permit the two to operate within 
those principles. 


The textile industrialists present 


Crews, of Chattanooga; Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Fulton, of Philadelphia; R. E. Fulton, of 
Philadelphia. Lower right, M. J. Bentley and 
Ben Peacock, of Whitin; L. H. Rice, Opelika 
Mills; Homer Carter, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, the newly elected president of the 
association. 


felt that the governor was calling 
for a program that would offer an 
even break for both industry and 
labor. It was not an address 
aimed at collecting votes controlled 
by labor racketeers, for the gov- 
ernor brought out that govern- 
ment could say that an organiza- 
tion of employers is not harmful, 
but helpful. 

At the final session, Robert J. 
Taylor, Southern Research Insti- 
tute, Birmingham, explained the 
work and functions of the in- 
stitute. 

Speaking at this session, 
Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
drew an analogy between the 
prices of silk and sugar following 
the first World War, when both 
appeared to be scarce and prices 
were high, and present scarcity 
of textile goods. When the market 
broke on silk and sugar, it was 
discovered there was no scarcity, 
but an over-abundance. Dr. 
Murchison wondered if such could 
be happening today, under the 
regulations imposed by OPA, 
pointing out that supposed 
scarcity often is created by every- 
one discussing the subject. 


OPA, according to Dr. Murch- 
ison, is creating the impression of 
artificial scarcity; the agency also 
is making it actually pay to hold 
goods from the market by letting 
it be known many weeks in ad- 
vance that pricing orders will be 
issued at some future date. He 
mentioned specifically the recent 
order on colored yarns that re- 
quired six weeks from announce- 
ment until order was effective. 
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Photos at Alabama meeting. (1) Pleasure 
boat leaving dock. (2) During meeting, a 
group including Rosser J. Smith (SE Cot- 
tons). Emmett Warren and A. F. Mullins 
(Avondale) and W. W. Crews (Comer-Avon- 
dale). (3) Posing for tin-type, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Randolph, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Dulaney (Staley). (4) Snapshot during busi- 
ness session. (5) Group from West Point, 
with their wives, including Joe Lanier, Erwin 


Lehmann, Earl Heard, Joe Jennings and J. 
W. Stribling (Universal) of Atlanta. (6) B. 
G. Stumberg (Tallassee), Jimmie Walker 
(Sou. Sizing), Arthur Harris (Atlanta) and 
Jack Elliott (Huntsville Mfg.). (7) Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Redmond, junior and senior (Ala. 
Mills), and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hendrick 
(Ala. Mills). (8) Snapshot during business 
session. (9) Crowd on pleasure boat: Floyd 
Childs (Howard Bros.) and Bill Randolph in 


foreground. (10) Mrs. Fonville finds the 
editor’s work amusing when the Randolphs 
and Dulaneys pose for tin-type. (11) Claudius 
Murchison fails to catch a fish. (12) Mrs. 
Frank Broadway, Mr. and Mrs. Griffin and 
Gov. Sparks at the annual banquet. (13) 
Mary Jane Carlisle (Ala. Ass'n.) hears Comer 
Jennings deliver the president’s address. (14) 
Ted Forbes, of Ga. Ass’n., who also caught 
no fish. 








STA Meets in Greenville 





Pre-Employment Tests, Fire Prevention 
and Spun Rayon Discussed 


SOUTH CAROLINA mill men 
were instructed on three im- 
portant subjects at the divisional 
meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, held at the Parker Dis- 
trict High School in Greenville, 
S. C., April 13. The subjects for 
the well-planned program were 
pre-employment tests, fire preven- 
tion in the textile plants, and the 
processing of spun rayon. 

The meeting, attended excel- 
lently by prewar standards, was 
on the basis of having informed 
speakers, with questions and open 
discussion following the addresses. 

John M. Caughman, superinten- 
dent of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
presided. In the election of offi- 
cers, J. B. Templeton, of Brandon 
Corporation was elected chairman 
of the slashing-weaving section of 
the division, and J. L. Adams of 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., was elected 
to head the carding-spinning sec- 
tion. James B. Lybrand of Mills 
Mill No. 1, Greenville, S. C., was 
elected secretary of the S. C. Divis- 
ion, and will serve both the card- 
ing-spinning and slashing-weaving 
sections, which normally have sep- 
arate meetings, but on different 


dates in order that interested men 
may attend both sections. 


Pre-Employment Tests 


Louis Greet, director of voca- 
tional training at the Parker High 
School, was called on to introduce 
the first speaker, whose subject 
was pre-employment tests. Mr. 





Leslie L. Cobb of Tennessee East- 
man Corporation addressed the 
Greenville meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association on the subject of 
processing rayon staples. Mr. Cobb ad- 
vised the audience that his discussion 
was a condensation of the articles ap- 
pearing in “‘Cotton.’’ The articles, en- 
titled ‘“‘Processing Procedures for Spun 
Rayon Yarns’”’ and prepared by Mr. 
Cobb, have been reprinted in limited 
number for distribution by Tennes- 
see Eastman Corporation. A copy of 
the booklet containing the articles 
will be sent without charge to mill 
men interested in processing rayon 
staple fiber. Made available through 
the courtesy of Tennessee Eastman 
Corp., the booklet may be requested by 
writing: 

Editor “Cotton” 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Greet emphasized that the present 
system of selecting employees, on a 
5- or 6-week trial basis before dis- 
covering that an operative cannot 
run a particular job, is expensive 
and is not in keeping with progress 
in other phases of the industry, 
such as research on fibers and ma- 
chinery—but little is spent on the 





people that must process the fibers 
and run the machinery. 

He asked that consideration be 
given to a study of employment 
methods, and offered the facilities 
of the Parker School for any pro- 
posed research in this direction, 
stating that the school has the nec- 
essary facilities for such a project. 

John A. Reagan, Jr., vocation 
director of Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S. C., the speaker on 
pre-employment tests, explained 
the tests used by his company, 
which manufactures cones and 
various types of carriers for the 
textile industry. 

Mr. Reagan emphasized more 
than once that the pre-employ- 
ment tests do not replace present 
employing methods, but supple- 
ment the existing system of hiring 
employees. In his company, it is 
estimated that the pre-employment 
tests are 80 per cent accurate; that 
is, the tests will indicate four out 
of five times whether or not the 
applicant is qualified for the job 
that he is to operate. The speaker 
illustrated his address by showing 
the forms used in the tests, by ex- 
hibiting the mechanical assembly 
test, and by having a member of 
the audience take one of the tests. 
A resume of his address follows: 

Types of Tests 

There are three types of pre-em- 
ployment tests given: 

1. Aptitude test. This test will 
show whether or not the applicant 
can learn the job. 


Attending the STA meeting at Greenville, left to right: John T. Wigington, of the Cotton-Textile Institute, located 
at Clemson College, J. T. Bray, of Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C., Robert T. Stutts, of Easley Cotton Mills 
No. 2 and 3, Liberty, S. C., and Leslie Cobb, of Tennessee-Eastman Corp. 


“Cotton” staff photos 
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2. Achievement test. This test 
will measure the proficiency of 
the appliciant, or how well he can 
do the job. 

3. Dexterity Test. This test 
measures the finger and muscular 
coordination of the applicant. 


At Sonoco all three tests are 
given. These tests are supple- 
mented by written tests, based 
upon the education of the appli- 
cant. There are times when the ap- 
plicant may fail one type of test 
entirely, but this does not disquali- 
fy the applicant because the over- 
all score for all of the tests is the 
determining factor. 

When applying the pre-employ- 
ment tests in a mill, it is necessary 
to establish standards for the job. 
This can be done by permitting 
qualified and presently employed 
operatives to take the test, thereby 
indicating the scores as standard 
for their jobs in a certain depart- 
ment. 

It is necessary that the tests be 
fitted to the job for which the ap- 
plicant is to be tested. For instance, 
applicants for the job of mechanic 
would be given a test that differs 
in nature from one given to ap- 
plicants for stenographic positions. 

Another test, but one having no 
bearing on the final grade of the 
applicant, is the interest-analysis 
test. This indicates whether the 
applicant is an introvert or extro- 
vert, and shows the type of work 
that the applicant will be satisfied 
to perform. 


The applicant, during testing, 
must be treated courteously, given 
a suitable and pleasant room in 
which to take the test, and ar- 
rangements made so that he is not 
interrupted. 

A question from the floor made 
the point of whether a pre-em- 
ployment test in one mill would 
be applicable to another mill. The 
answer was yes, provided the op- 
eration was exactly the same. It 
might apply in the case of spinners, 
if the jobs were identical. When 
asked if the supervisors appreci- 
ated the value of the tests, Mr. 
Reagan advised that some do and 
some do not, and he further stated 
that such tests are not given the 
supervisory force. As to resent- 


Reported by John C. Fonville. 











Left to right: James Lybrand, of Mills Mill No. 1, Greenville, S. C.., 
elected secretary of the South Carolina division, O. F. Davenport, 
of Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


ment on the part of prospective 
employees to the tests, there is 
none because the purpose of such 
tests is explained. 


Fire Prevention in Mills 


The next speaker on ihe pro- 
gram was O. F. Davenport, of Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Davenport presented 
helpful information on reducing 
the number of fires in the mills. 

He was asked, in connection with 
the address, if rates on fire insur- 
ance are reduced proportionately 
in mills having excellent fire rec- 
ords. His answer to this, summar- 
ized, was that the present rates are 
established on an industry-wide 
basis, and though a mill having a 
good fire prevention record may 
receive a small reduction in the 
rate, the job before the textile in- 
dustry is one of education on fire 
prevention in order to reduce the 
entire textile industry’s basic rate. 
This job can be done by such edu- 
cational programs as the divisional 


STA planned for the Greenville 
meeting, with follow-up by indi- 
vidual mills. 

The highlights in Mr. Daven- 
port’s address follow: 

There is a higher frequency of 
fires in the cotton mills than in 
almost any other industry. Six to 
seven fires occur in cotton mills to 
about one in other industries, plac- 
ing cotton mills very near the bot- 
tom of the list. 

Approximately 300 causes of 
fires could be listed, but the three 
main groups of causes are (1) im- 
proper lubrication and improper 
maintenance (2) defective electri- 
cal equipment, and (3) broken light 
bulbs. Other causes for fires were 
given later. 


Lubrication and Fires 


Many fires are caused by the 
improper application of lubricants, 
or by using the wrong lubricant. If 
a mill would conduct a lubrication 
survey, using the expert services 
of the engineers with the several 





Left to right: John M. Caughman, of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 

S. C., past chairman of the South Carolina division, who presided at 

the meeting: Walter Danhoff, of Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing Co., 
and Dave Roberts, of Spartan Mills. 
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oil concerns, and abiding by their 
recommendations, about a third of 
the fires would be avoided, the 
speaker said. 

He suggested, as a step in the 
prevention of fires, putting the job 
of lubrication under one man, a 
specialist. Many fires are caused 
by sparks, and practically every 
time there is a spark in a cotton 
mill near the lint, there is a fire. 
In addition to preventing fires, the 
specialist on lubrication would re- 
duce supply consumption and pos- 
sibly prevent defective material 
caused by oil spotting the pro- 
cessed stock. 


Electrical Equipment 


If the electrical installations are 
made in accordance with the elec- 
trical code, and maintained under 
the specifications as set forth, there 
will be few fires. Many fires due 
to defective electrical equipment, 
according to Mr. Davenport, occur 
at broken connections on indivi- 
dual motor drives—the switches 
and connections work loose, or the 
conduit chafes, and later there is 
a spark. He suggested using as con- 
duit an oil-resistant and water- 
tight wire; this wire is subject to 
more mechanical injury than the 
metal conduit, but the suggested 
wire withstands vibration better. 

Broken light bulbs cause many 
fires, especially in the opener room 
if the hot particles fall on the 
stock. Inasmuch as it is impracti- 
cal to have the lighting fixtures 
other than over the stock, the next 
best practical idea is to protect 
the lights by covering them with 
vapor-proof globes. The globes that 
are dust-tight are excellent, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davenport, but the 
vapor-proof globes serve the same 
purpose, are satisfactory, and cost 
less. 

Another source of fires is open 
switchboxes. The switchbox door 
is left open, lint accumulates, and 
a spark causes a fire. The remedy 
is simple—keep the boxes closed 
and clean frequently. 


“Foreign Material” 


Mr. Davenport brought out that 
many of the fires in the opening 
and picking are classified by mill 
men as being caused by “foreign 
material” in the stock. His com- 
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pany cannot agree that all of these 
fires are caused by metal or other 
foreign matter because if such 
were the case, a magnet would re- 
move the metal. He emphasized 
that the installation of a magnet to 
remove metal is helpful and well 
worthwhile, but it is not a cure- 
all for preventing fires in these de- 
partments, 


Fire Occurrence Charted 


Using prepared charts, the 
speaker showed the departments 
in the mill where fires occur most 
fiequently; picker room 49%, 
weave room 22.2%, spinning room 
(due to high-speed spindles, and 
individual drive motors and con- 
nections not maintained properly) 
12.2%, and card room 7.8%. 

Those mills having had lubrica- 
tion surveys made, and following 
recommendations ofengineers, 
have 15% fewer fires than mills 
not doing so. Mills that have hu- 
midity in opening and picking have 
one-third the number of fires as 
compared with mills having no hu- 
midity in these departments. The 
speaker suggested blending from 
as few bales as possible, in order to 
reduce fire loss, but understood 
that the suggestion was not in 
keeping with blending practices of 
many mills. 

Other facts given were: Mills 
that run hoppers over two-thirds 
full have more fires than those 
that do not; where speeds of verti- 
cal openers are above 800 rpm 
there are more fires. To reduce the 
number of fires, he suggested the 
speed of horizontal cleaners not 
be above 550 rpm and on Centrif- 
Air machines not above 400-500 
rpm. 


Garnetting Machine 


He suggested the use of a gar- 
netting machine to break up. the 
cotton when running waste, or to 
feed it back into the waste hopper 
with some arrangement for chop- 
ping the cotton. He warned against 
feeding the waste in the opener 
room because the sliver would 
wrap around the bearings. 

The final speaker at the meet- 
ing was Leslie L. Cobb of Tennes- 
see Eastman’ Corporation. Mr. 
Cobb advised that his presentation 
of running spun rayon was a con- 


densation of articles entitled ‘““Pro- 
cessing Procedures for Spun Rayon 
Yarns” appearing in recent issues 
of COTTON (Serving the Textile 
Industries), and which are avail- 
able in booklet form without 
charge, upon request to the editors 
of the magazine. 


—____ -}-——- 
German Plastic Data 


The office of the publication 
board, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has released information on 
19 major developments in the field 
of plastics in Germany. Among 
the items are two, tough high- 
melting synthetic fibers (based on 
caprolactam and isocyanates), cel- 
lulose water soluble detergent 
ether-acids designed to reduce fat 
usage in soap, rot resistant fiber 
from chlorinated polyvinyl chlo- 
ride, and non-oil protective coats. 

The information represents the 
findings of representatives sent to 
Germany by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. The in- 
vestigators visited nearly 40 plas- 
tics and chemical factories in the 
American, British, -French and 
Russian zones of occupation. 
Samples of German plastics 
brought back have been placed 
with the National Bureau of 
Standards, and manufacturers or 
researchers interested in seeing 
specimens for testing may com- 
municate with Dr. Gordon M. 
Kline at that institution. The re- 
sults of tests with such specimens 
become the property of the gov- 
ernment. 


Ser) eae 
Textile Vets Group 


Plans are under way to form a 
textile committee of the American 
Veterans’ Committee. The purpose 
of the new chapter is reported to 
be the discussion of the problems 
of veterans in the textile and 
allied industries, and to advise and 
assist them in these fields, as well 
as to take other action beneficial 
to the industry and veterans in the 
industry. Applications from World 
War II veterans should be sent 
to Peter W. Oppenheimer, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Those who are eligible include 
men in cottons, rayons, woolens, 
either gray or finished, with mills, 
finishers, jobbers and exporters. 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL 
































A high velocity fan 
unit prevents accu- 
mulation of lint by 
traveling around on 
a loop of track sus- 
pended within the 
monitor. 
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LOWER COSTS 
with 
MONITOR CLEANERS 


To eliminate the trouble and expense of clean- 
ing the monitor in the mills of this particular 
construction, an automatic traveling fan unit 
replaces the broom, mop and air hose. 


At regular intervals, a blast of hot air is diffus- 
ed in all directions, preventing accumulation of ) 
lint on structural members within the monitor. 
The cleaning interval is determined by condi- 
tions of mill operation. Travel speed of the unit 
can be adjusted to maintain the proper interval. | 


American MonoRail Monitor Cleaner consists of 
a standard 4 h. p. Mono-Tractor for driving the 
unit around a loop of track suspended within 
the structure. Blast of air is obtained from a pro- , 
peller type fan with special conical diffuser | 
mounted in a steel frame. 


Operation in textile mills discloses annual sav- 

ings of manual cleaning costs with incidental 

elimination of hazard. Production increases due | 
to continuous operation of machines beneath | 
the monitor have also been reported. ) 
An American MonoRail Engineer will gladly | 
tell you about additional advantages. 


The AMERICAN 
MONORAIL CO. 4 


13106 ATHENS AVE. @ CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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Southeastern AATCC Meets 


PAUL K. McKENNEY, president 

of Swift Mfg. Co., talked to 
members of the Southeastern Sec- 
tion of the AATCC on “You and 
Your Job” at their meeting at the 
Ralston Hotel in Columbus, Ga., 
April 20, 1946. M. T. Barnhill, 
superintendent of dyeing, Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., re- 
viewed the Southeastern Section 
paper on “How Different Types of 
Dyestuffs Affect the Rate of De- 
terioration of Cloth Exposed to 
Washing”’. 

Dr. Howard Waddle, secretary 
of the Section, announced that the 
outing to be held in conjunction 
with the South Central section had 
been called off, as the latter sec- 
tion couldn’t arrange for such a 
meeting this year. Thus only one 
meeting is left for this year for 
this Section. It is to be held 
October 26 at 11:00 A. M. at the 
Atlanta Athletic Club, with a 
meeting and luncheon preceding 
the football game. 

J. L. Taylor of Georgia Tech 
has been appointed to head the 
research for the Section for the 
next three years. 

William B. Griffin, councilor, 
covered in a short resume the last 


a4 


two council meetings and urged 
attendance at the next national 
meeting of the Association to be 
held in Boston December 12-15. 
He announced that dues had been 
raised to $7.50 for senior and 
associate members, $5.00 for 
junior members and $3.50 for stu- 
dent members, effective in June. 
Dr. Howard Steger has been 
appointed a full-time research 
director for the Association. 

A. K. Haynes, chairman of 
the Section, announced that a stu- 
dent section is being formed at 
Georgia Tech and that there was 
a possibility of such a section at 
Auburn. He appointed Norman 
Arnold chairman of a committee 
to work with the student sections. 


In his talk, Mr. McKenney 
stressed the importance of accept- 
ing responsibilities and creating 
confidence in those people working 
with and for you. He brought out 
that conditions may change but 
fundamentals affecting people do 
not. The advice, stressing learning 
as much as possible from the 
other fellow and passing it along, 
was general in character and 
appealed to both the salesmen and 
mill members present. 
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W. E. Hammond Retires 


W. E. Hammond, after more 
than 60 years in the textile busi- 
ness, has retired from his position 
of superintendent of the Balfour 
Mill, Balfour, N. C. When Mr. 
Hammond § started his career, 
shortly after his tenth birthday, 
in 1885, with the Pelzer Mills, in 
South Carolina, there were 31 
mills in the state. Today there are 
more than 200. Mr. Hammond re- 
calls that when he was 14 years 
old, he missed a few days from 
work because of illness; for 47 
years thereafter, he was never 
absent a day. He went to work at 
the Balfour mill in 1924, as super- 
intendent, after having spent in- 
tervals at the Greenville Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., Hermitage Mill, 
Camden, S. C., and the Springs 
Mills at Lancaster, S. C. 

Since his retirement, Mr. Ham- 
mond is devoting himself to a 
vegetable garden at his home on 





Mr. Hammond 


a hilltop which overlooks Bal- 
four’s mill village. He will con- 
tinue to function as an inactive 
superintendent. 





Gaston County Division 
Southern Textile Assn. 


The Gaston County division of 
the Southern Textile Association 
held its Spring meeting in Gas- 
tonia, N. C. April 19. 

John T. Wigington, of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, addressed the 
meeting and explained the differ- 
ent tests which the Institute runs 
on cotton. He detailed the results 
of investigations and tests that 
have been made recently to de- 
termine the nature and character 
of the cotton fiber. 

Mr. Wigington introduced Mrs. 
Helen Beasley, fiber technician at 
the Textile Institute, and she 
demonstrated the use of the Press- 
ly Flat Bundle tester, the Filbro- 
graph machine and the Suter- 
Webb Sorter, explaining the data 
obtained from each. 

Mr. Wigington said that the 
Institute is making its laboratory 
at Clemson College available to 
cotton mills through its offer of 
an eight weeks’ training course 
under the supervision of Mrs. 
Beasley. The purpose of the course 
is to train laboratory workers in 
the techniques of cotton fiber test- 
ing. 

It has been found, according to 
Mr. Wigington, that women are 
usually better at cotton fiber test- 
ing than men, but a number of 
men have successfully completed 
the training. 

Trainees should have at least a 
high school education, together 
with some acquaintance with the 
methods of fiber analysis, or any 
laboratory experience. 

There is no charge for the train- 
ing. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Wig- 
ington that mills which do not 
consider the purchase of testing 
machines justified may send 
samples to the Institute labora- 
tory, and for a reasonable rate 
tests would be made there. He 
added that while cotton fiber test- 
ing is not a cure for all ills, it is 
an important factor in the better 
selection of raw cotton. 

+ @&— - 
Color Card Features 
Gem Tones 


Gem tones called ‘Jewels of the 
Orient’ are a feature of the Ad- 
vance Rayon Collection for Fall, 
1946, which the Textile Color 
Card Association has issued to its 
members. These colors are said to 
reflect the growing trend towards 
elegance in formal attire. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE division of GENERAL MOTORS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


DETROIT 
7-122 GM Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
332 So. Mich. 


BOSTON 
175 Ipswich 


NEW YORK 
1775 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
5035 Gifford 


PHILADELPHIA 
1624 Hunting Park Av. 


AND IN OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
870 O'Farrell 





TENSION PULLEY BEARINGS 
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Designed for the vertical mounting 
of idler or tension pulleys for speeds 
above 1000 r.p.m. Instead of the con- 
ventional bearing inner race, a solid 
steel shaft extends upward enough to 
provide a seat for the pulley hub. 
To the lower end of this shaft is fitted 
a centrifugal pump which lifts a con- 
tinuous film of oil from a reservoir 
and delivers it in the form of a fine 
spray or mist directly to the balls and 
raceways. The lubricant circulates 
but does not escape nor become con- 
taminated with foreign matter. 


For further details, ask for 
Bulletin A-287. 


Developed by New 
Departure’ especially 
for cam rollers in 
textile looms, in co- 
operation with engi- 
neers of the Draper 
Corporation, Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Made with solid high 
carbon chrome steel 
races, heavily propor- 
tioned to absorb shock, self-sealed 
agairst dirt or lint and lubricated for 
long life, these “new departures” by 
New Departure practically eliminate 
shutdowns for roll replacements. 

Field results show that cam life is 
considerably increased. 
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| NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 





Produced by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of ball bearings for 
original equipment and replacement 
service on all types of machines. A 
wide variety of types and sizes includ- 
ing double row, single row, angular 
contact and sealed. Catalogs and 
technical literature on request. 

Bearing application is a highly 
specialized art. New Departure en- 
gineers will gladly co-operate with 
your engineers on new designs while 
yet in the formative stage. 


INJECTOR SEAL BEARINGS 
| 
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This bearing features a new seal 
developed for use with the popular 
ND Seal bearings in the standard and 
light series sizes. Small holes in the 
outer metal of the seal permit revital- 
izing the old bearing lubricant at 
intervals commensurate with operat- 
ing conditions, by means of injection 
needles. 

Lubrication method does not re- 
quire removal of the bearing from 
the housing. Neither does it involve 
the use of nipples, grease passages, 
plugs or removable seals. 

Full details describing this “new 
departure” given in pamphlet A-173. 


For further details, ask for 





Bulletin A-231. 
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Designed for horizontal mounting 
of textile tape tension pulleys. Rec- 
ommended for practically any instal- 
lation where a pulley or a roll must 
give uninterrupted service with min- 
imum attention. A few drops of oil 
once or twice a year fed into hollow 
shaft, leads through filter to sealed 
area around ball assembly, and re- 
vitalizes original grease. 

For details, ask for Bulletin A-306. 


ADAPTER BEARINGS 
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The New Departure Adapter bear- 
ing, Type-A, is intended primarily for 
use with standard cold drawn steel 
shafting to inch dimensions, where 
bearing locating shoulders and threads 
for locknuts are undesirable. Where 
a slight amount of eccentricity is per- 
missible, they eliminate the need for 
grinding bearing seats to close tol- 
erances for press fits. 


For further details, ask for 
Bulletin A-288. site 
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Cotton Spinning Activity 


The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces that, according to prelim- 
inary figures, 23,769,140 cotton 
spinning spindles were in place in 
the United States on February 28, 
1946, of which 21,628,796 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 21,629,882 
in January, 21,551,960 in Decem- 
ber, 21,605,060 in November, 21,- 
721,792 in October, 21,911,746 in 
September, 22,170,180 in August, 
and 22,219,696 in February 1945. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 8,497,233,222. an aver- 
age of 357 per spindle in place, 
compared with 7,732,919,207, an 
average of 325 per spindle in place, 
for last. month and 9,955,968,062 


an average of 386 per spindle in 
place, for February 1945. Based 
on an activity of 80 hours per 
week, cotton spindles in the 
United States were operated dur- 
ing February 1946 at 113.1 per 
cent capacity. The percent, on the 
same activity basis, was 110.7 for 


January, 101.5 for December, 
104.6 for November, 105.0 for 
October, 111.8 for September, 


100.5 for August, and 122.1 for 
February 1945. 

The total number of cotton 
spinning spindles in place, the 
number active, the number of 
active spindle hours, and the 
average hours per spindle in place, 
by States, are shown in the table 
below. 








SPINNING SPINDLES 


ACTIVE SPINDLE HOURS 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1946 











Cotton-growing States 18,031,584 
New England States...... 5,124,716 









































All other States ....00.00........ 612,840 
Alabama 1,800,598 
Connecticut 900,728 
Georgia 3,155,936 
Maine 601,868 
Massachusetts 2,792,972 
Mississippi 132,884 
New York 289,600 
North Carolina 5,810,640 
Rhode Island 859,248 
South Carolina 5,514,412 
Tennessee 551,008 
Texas 242,392 
Virginia 645,118 
All other States. .................. 871,736 





STATE In place Active Total Average 
Feb. 28, during per 
1946 February spindle 
1946 in place 
United States 23,769,140 21,628,796 8,497,233,222 357 


16,729,620 7,096,488,443 394 


4,359,272 1,262,152,072 246 


939,904 138,592,707 226 
1,737,132 773,450,371 430 
399,776 99,016,399 198 


2,999,000 1,279,107,238 405 


593,478 186,590,659 310 
2,338,110 713,990,445 256 
132,884 57,299,486 431 
258,012 69,056,792 238 


9,339,384 2,221,871,665 382 
739,212 163,641,257 190 
9,012,238 2,186,356,426 396 


510,816 209,664,149 381 
239,888 98,290,237 406 
581,720 216,269,811 335 
747,146 222,628,287 255 








Rayon Shipments Rise 


Domestic shipments of rayon 
during March at 75,300,000 pounds 
were 19 per cent over the Febru- 
ary level, according to Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. For the 
first three months of the current 
year, rayon deliveries totaled 208,- 
900,000 pounds, an increase of 11 
per cent over the first quarter 


1945 shipments of 187,200,000 
pounds. 
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Deliveries of rayon by process 
in March, together with the per- 
centage change from March 1945, 
were: Viscose-+-cupra filament 
yarn 42,700,000 pounds, +13%; 
acetate filament yarn 15,800,000 
pounds, +5%, and rayon staple 
fiber 16,800,000 pounds, -+-23%. 

Producers’ stocks of rayon at the 
end of March aggregated 11,300,- 
000 pounds, a decrease of 19% 
from the 13,900,000 pound stock 
held at the end of February. The 
principal decline was in _ staple 


fiber stocks which were reduced 
from 4,000,000 pounds to 2,000,000 
pounds. 

In reviewing cotton, rayon, and 
wool broad woven fabric produc- 
tion for the period 1937-1945, 
Rayon Organon reported that the 
total three fiber fabric output rose 
to a peak of 13.3 billion yards in 
1942, a 32 per cent increase over 
the average annual 1937-1939 pro- 
duction of just over 10 billion 
vards. Thereafter, production de- 
clined and by 1945 the broad 
woven fabric output amounted to 
10.8 billion yards, 7% per cent 
above the pre-war average. 


— 
The American Way 


In a poll of the members of the 
American Association of Textile 
Technologists as to whether Amer- 
ican or British definitions of the 
term “rayon” were desirable, the 
definition of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, which limits 
the word to synthetic textiles of a 
cellulose base was favored by a 
large majority of those voting. 

Votes favoring the A.S.T.M. 
definition represented 87 per cent, 
while 8 per cent voted for the 
definition of the Textile Institute 
of Manchester, England, which 
would describe all fibers not of 
natural occurrence as “rayon’’. 

Of those voting, five per cent 
took exception to both British and 
American definitions. 

The American Society of Test- 
ing Materials definition is as fol- 
lows: “Rayon, n.—A generic term 
for filaments made from various 
solutions of modified cellulose by 
pressing or drawing the cellulose 
solution through an orifice and 
solidifying it in the form of a flia- 
ment.” 

The British definition as pro- 
posed by the Textile Institute, 
Manchester, is “Rayon, adj. or n. 
—A generic term applied to all 
fibers for textile use which are 
not of natural occurrence.” 

-—-_-@-- - 


First Silk From Italy 


The first shipment of raw silk 
from Italy to the United States 
since the war left Genoa early in 
April. It is expected that imports 
of Italian raw silk will reach 
35,000 bales by the end of 1946. 
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How would YOU print 
this pattern? 


This design, printed on rayon crepe dress goods, 
was produced by the Apponaug Company for 
Arthur Beir & Co., well-known converter of 
high quality cotton and rayon fabrics. 


Here’s how it was done: 

|. The light blue ground was dyed in the 
usual manner with direct colors. 

2. The white discharge was obtained by 

| o 
printing with Aridye* White F21, cut 1:5 
with Aridye Clear containing 12 oz. per 
gal. sulfoxylate. 

3. The gray was overprinted, using 2 parts 
Aridye Black FK and | part Aridye Blue 
FC2G, cut 1:48. 

The outline was printed with aniline 
vlack using a starch and gum thickener. 


>. After printing, the fabric was dried, pad- 
ded with peroxide, steam aged, washed. 


Note particularly, the fine details of the 
feathery edging, the close registration and the 
complete absence of halo. Only by the use of 


Aridve Pigment Colors could these results have 
been obtained in printing this unusually strik- 
ing floral design. 


It is because of their excellent printing quali- 
ties, ease of application and exceptional fastness 
to sunlight and washing that Aridye Pigment 
Colors, alone or in combination with other dye- 
stuffs, are being used more and more by such 
foremost printers of fine cottons and rayons as 
the Apponaug Company. 


The pattern shown here is but one of many 
examples of the unusual effects which are easy 
to obtain with Aridye Pigment Colors, but dif- 
ficult to produce by conventional methods. It 
is by no means an exception. For Aridye Colors 
also offer you many definite advantages when 
used in your everyday dyeing and printing jobs. 


Why not have an Aridve technical service 
man discuss your printing and dyeing problems 
with you? Write to Aridye Corporation— Pio- 
neers in Pigment Colors for Textiles— Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. ‘ 























CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark + Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight - Uniformity of Shade - Fastness 
to Washing - Bright Colors - Economy - Ease of Application - No Impairment of Hand 


ARIDYE CORPORATION -: A Subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. + ROCK HILL, S. C. - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


OM ke 


PIGMENT COLORS 
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‘«s Drawing -~In °° Flat Steel Heddles 
by the 
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le-Hed-Co 
DR ATK Method 


It's New — it's Perfect — it's Positive — it's Simple and Speedy. 



















Frame and Heddle (an entire unit) specially designed and made with the same high efficiency 
and ideals as all Ste-Hed-Co products. 









Heddles can quickly be removed—no lock hook, center braces, or anything to obstruct a per- 
tect movement of the Heddle from one side of frame to other. 





Made for weaving every type of textile fabric, cotton, worsted, wool, rayon and other syn- 
thetic yarns. 






Send for all the interesting facts or consult our local Field Engineer. 





STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Ball Bearing 
Tape Tension 
Pulleys 








Complete Service for any Application 





Tape tension pulleys should run freely— with ball bearing pulleys on your frames. 
the reason why ball bearing tape tension They are also inexpensive to install. One 
pulleys are preferred equipment on any pulley is used for each four spindles re- 
spinning frame or twister frame. Ball ducing the cost to a few cents per spindle. 
bearing tape pulleys insure minimum West Point Foundry and Machine offers 
drag, freedom from wear, and are sealed you a complete service. Pulleys in the 
against lint or fly. They reduce breakage, proper size and specifications for any ap- 
after shut-downs and in poor weather, re- plications. And we have patterns on hand 
sulting in more production. They save for brackets for all styles of frames. Let : 
power and lengthen tape life. There are us give you full information, quotations 
no “ends down” from pulleys sticking, and recommendations on this service. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou- (Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Statistical Data 
On Reconversion 


IT MAY BE well to take a look at 

reconversion as it has progressed 
among the leading textiles, measured 
by some statistical data. These are 
confined in the present instance to 
cotton and wool lines, but the natural 
fibers are so inextricably inter-woven 
with synthetics, they may be taken 
as indicative of the general textile 
trend. 

From the start of reconversion, the 
greatest factor to be reckoned with 
has been an extraordinary peace- 
time demand. The problem has been 
one of production, under various 
obstacles, notably reduced numbers 
of workers and absenteeism of those 
wage earners on the mill payrolls. 
Allowance must also be made for the 
fact that the nature of military pro- 
duction is conducive to larger output 
from the same rate of operation than 
civilian. 

Cotton consumption reached a war- 


time monthly peak of nearly 1,000,- 
000 bales in April 1942 and March 
1943. It was down to 786,063 bales 
in June 1945, following the German 
surrender. July, the real beginning 
of reconversion (although Japan was 
not done) brought a drop of 673,087 
bales as the usual vacations came 
back into the picture. 

That was the lowest monthly fig- 
ure to that date since September 
1940. A recovery to 759,806 bales in 
October was short-lived, with a new 
low of 651,784 bales in December, 
which had extra holidays as well as 
much absenteeism of workers. Prob- 
lems of adjustment to government 
control also harassed the industry. 

In the wool manufacturing indus- 
try, meantime, a similar experience 
was noted. Consumption of wool by 
the apparel lines averaged over 100,- 
000,000 pounds monthly for the first 
half of 1945. June brought a drop to 
74,210,000 pounds—lowest since Au- 
gust, 1940—a small rally followed 
through September, and then October 





SO0OK BROWN -- MASTER MECHANIC 
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“I've told you never to send orders to Sook in triplicate when you 
want something installed!” 
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slumped to 67,300,000 pounds while 
December was under 70,000,000 lbs. 

However, this year opened with 
January wool consumption around 
85,000,000 pounds and prospects still 
seem to point to 1946 use of 900,000,- 
000 pounds, or 50 per cent above a 
good pre-war year. 

The number of wage earners in 
wool industries reached nearly 150,- 
000, against a low August of less than 
135,000. 

Similar figures are not at hand on 
number of workers in cotton manu- 
facture, but consumption of raw ma- 
terial was 811,368 bales in January 
(up more than 150,000 from Decem- 
ber). February dropped back, but 
March showed 803,937 bales. 


irksome Controls Hold 
Despite Great Output 


Such statistics indicate that the 
textile industries are. striving with 
might and main to meet the tre- 
mendous demands for civilian goods. 
Such efforts bespeak freer conditions 
of operation, but the industries do 
not get them from government 
bureaus, except very grudgingly. It 
has been the avowed policy of OPA 
to ease controls as production caught 
up. The evidence of meeting textile 
industry requests along this line is 
contrary. 

Mid-April found the various textile 
divisions concerned over a recrudes- 
cence of channeling plans by the 
CPA. In one quarter it was stated 
that OPA has met the price prob- 
lem, but CPA—like OPA, scheduled 
to expire on June 30 unless extended 
again by Congress—was figuring on 
an elaborate new control of different 
types of production and end-use 
thereof. More, rather than less, con- 
trol was the plan. 

What will be the end of all the 
confusion is hazardous to guess. Cer- 
tainly an industry which can produce 
far beyond any previous peacetime 
norm will be competitive to an ex- 
tent that will avert serious inflation 
in a peacetime, civilian market. 

OPA has been cited recently as 
moving more or less involuntarily to- 
ward more liberalized pricing con- 
trols, but leaning more heavily on 
CPA channeling procedures. WPB 
and its successor, CPA, have in the 
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YOUR PROBLEM! 


...is to find practical, dependable dyes 
which are not impaired by the use of 
curable RESIN FINISHES to keep 
spun rayon garments free from crush- 
ing and wrinkling ...dyes which are 
really FAST to light and FAST to 
laundering. And you must have the 
right solution to this problem if you 
are to Satisfy your customers and 
safeguard their vast Spun Rayon sales 
volume which is much more important 
today than ever before. 


OUR SOLUTION! 


... is “Superlitefast” ... the special 
line of Azo dyes which positively are 
NOT impaired by the use of curable 
resin finishes and which also assure 
you of maximum fastness. While 
regular standards require only a 40 
hour Fadeometer test, “Superlitefast”’ 
dyes will stand 100, 150 and up to 300 
hours. While a 105° F Laundero- 


-meter test is acceptable, ‘‘Superlite- 


fast’”’ dyes will stand the 160° F test. 
And the color range is COMPLETE. 





YOUR PROOF! 


...is to make FREE use of our Tech- 
nical Staff and Laboratory Service. 
Send us a sample of any rayon or 
other fabrics and the shade you desire. 
We will match the shade with “Super- 
litefast’” dyes—dye up samples—tese 
them thoroughly for sun and washing 
fastness — then send you a complete 
outline of the procedure and formula 
in a permanent DATA BOOK. Use 
this trouble-free service NOW. 








READING e@ PA. 








past been at odds with OPA and its 
policy as obstructive to the main 
essential of production as the chief 
and natural antidote to inflation. 
Now CPA seems to see the need of 
directing production more string- 
ently. 

Civilian production in wartime 
necessarily is restricted. Inflation 
danger is a reality. Inflation in a 
country of our demonstrated capac- 
ity to produce is a bugaboo in peace- 
time. No government agency is cap- 
able of exercising a sound, economic 
control of the millions of items man- 
ufactured. An effort to this end is 
being made and the results are 
demoralizing. Black markets result. 


Among the considerations of the 
future, now more vital than in the 
recent past because free attention 
will be given to them under peace 
conditions, is the factor of synthetics 
in textiles. This matter has been 
graphically reported lately in a 
series in the New York Journal of 
Commerce on new products. 

Fabrics of tomorrow, according to 
the writer, will be made of every- 
thing from seaweed to aluminum. He 
cites an astonishingly long list, as 
follows: rayon, staple fiber, nylon, 
vinyon, Aralac, saran, Fiberglas, say- 
lon, ardil, zein, geon, reymet, elastic 
yarns and redwood bark. 

The practical usefulness of most 





new fibers, it is stated, will be 
chiefly explored and developed by 
the cotton textile industry. As more 
is learned about the possibilities of 
blending fibers, more yarns or fabrics 
will be produced for particular end- 
uses. This will be according to need 
for tensile strength, softness, dye 
affinity or other particular qualities. 

However, the writer asserts that 
such developments will not under- 
mine the position of cotton ma- 
terials. World War II, indeed, has 
pointed to new uses for cotton. Ap- 
plications for cotton and other tex- 
tile fabrics developed during war- 
time are expected to be adapted to 
peacetime needs. 
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WE SITUATION’ 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 





April 15, 1946 


The Salvation of 
The Minium Wage 


THE MINIMUM wage discussion, in 

the early days had some merit 
to it, although not all of the results 
attributed to it were attained. It did 
perform a social and economic serv- 
ice when it improved or cured cer- 
tain industrial inequities. Its grad- 
ual rise up to a certain point was 
beneficial to all concerned and no 
one who is fair wants to deprive this 
policy of any of its merits. 

It was a cure for certain specific 
ills obtaining at a time when cures 
needed to be affected. It is no pro- 
gressive cure-all for the oscillating 
pendulum of our industrial economy. 
A constant increase in the minimum 
wage such as is now being discussed 
—65 cents now, 70 cents in two years 
and 75 cents in four years—is a 
threat to the industrial economy. 
There is a fatal illusion among 
many people that the way to avoid 
depression later is to increase the 
supply of funds in the hands of the 
consumers now. 

Too much money and too few 
goods cause black markets and in- 
flation. Too much in the wage en- 
velope, with profits squeezed out by 
OPA ceiling prices, causes a slow- 
down of production and a scarcity of 
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goods—a rise in the cost of living 
which seems to indicate a need for 
higher wages, and so the spiral runs. 

There must be a relativity in all 
things. Wages cannot continue to rise 
and let reconversion get into its nor- 
mal stride. 

We have sufficient money to buy 
the production available, but we do 
not have sufficient goods to satisfy 
our buying power. 

Politics and political pressure must 
stand aside for a while and let clear 
cold reason step into action. No one 
objects to labor’s securing all that the 
economy can pay; however, every 
one, even labor itself, should fight 
policies that will throttle, retard and 
even ruin an industrial economy that 
must remain healthy for all to exist. 
Consumer or buying power is not 
needed now so much as production 
power. 

Production cannot and will not get 
into its stride until it can move into a 
zone of seeming safety. Every move 
made to prevent inflation, under pres- 
ent economic policies, seems to add a 
greater degree of certainty to the fact 
that there will be inflation. 

Wages are the great cost factor in 
raw products: in manufacturing and 
processing and distribution. A move- 
ment in one field upsets the equili- 
brium in all fields. The recent wave 
of strikes and work stoppages is an 


outstanding example of this. Nor 1s 
this tidal wave of higher wages over. 
By the time it has swept its devastat- 
ing influences across the economic 
empire, it will realize that it has 
lost again and will start over. 

There must be some common sense 
method of devising a way for econo- 
mic justice and peace. Constantly ris- 
ing wages cannot cure;: they can de- 
stroy. Those who own and manage 
the great and small industries of this 
nation must be given a chance to 
serve society, which is their duty. 


The Salvation of OPA 


The OPA was conceived of noble 
parentage. It came into this world for 
a valiant cause and to save society 
from the disasters of a wild war 
economy. It grew up to be a wayward 
child because it never learned self 


control. 
Raw materials increase, wages in- 
crease, supplies increase, railroad 


rates increase, everything increases 
but the ceilings on cotton txtiles and 
certain other vital commodities. It is 
true that certain “adjustments” have 
been made, but by and large, they are 
niggardly and insufficient. Produc- 
tion has fallen off, unemployment 
still exists and black markets are 
still with us. 

J. Howard Pew, president of 
Sun Oil Co., discussing this subject 
recently before a meeting of the Na- 
tional Real Estate Dealers, said OPA 
is seeking to perpetuate itself in 
power “by double-talk and specious 
argument; by arousing fear in the 
public mind; by spending millions of 
dollars, of the taxpayers’ money on 
propaganda to delude them; by a 
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E generally comes alone to see you. You 
called for him because something’s gone 
wrong with a machine or process... 

Now you tell him about it, and it turns out 
he knows a lot about equipment just like 
yours. Nine chances out of ten he can tell you 
right off what to do. You feel better right away. 

And the tenth chance? Well, that’s the tough 
nut. Our man goes away... and comes back 
double! Yes, he brings another man who may 
be a chemist... or a former machine designer 
... Or a former shop superintendent... but 
definitely a specialist. These two men between 
them can almost always fix your tough nut 
problem. 

But how about that one problem that stumps 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LuBRIcANts & 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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both men? Now you get something special! 
The research laboratory enters the picture 
...a new formula is developed ... the refin- 
ery produces a trial lot...and you receive a 
sample. 

You try the new stuff — and it’s O.K.! Then 
you tell your Boss: ‘‘Sure was a headache, but 
here’s how I licked it...” 

And you did! Didn’t your think of calling the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer? 


* * * 


Call your local Shell Representative, or write 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; 

100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California: 
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horde of professional publicists dis- 
torting the truth over the radio, 
through the newspapers and even in 
the schoolrooms of impressionable 
teen-age children; by coercion, inti- 
midation and bribery; and, on top of 
it all, a power swollen administrator 
who strikes out at anyone who dares 
to disagree with him.” 


Price control and strikes have been 
primarily responsible for the failure 
to produce needed consumer goods, 
Mr. Pew said, adding that price con- 
trol has been, in large measure, re- 
sponsible for the strikes. “Had in- 
dustrial management been free to ad- 
just prices and wages, and if the gov- 
ernment had not interfered, increased 
wage demands would have been 
reconciled without the lengthy strikes 
which have been so costly to every- 
one,” he said. 

“Despite Mr. Bowles, his charts and 
his sleight-of-hand statistics, we 
know that we are not obtaining the 
goods the public wants most. Our pro- 
duction is out of balance with the 
desires of the consumer. In a freely- 
functioning market, price changes 
quickly would correct such malad- 
justments. Price controls multiply the 
maladjustments until the entire pro- 
duction system breaks down.” 


Although the OPA ostensibly 
seeks perpetuation for the purpose of 
controlling prices, the agency is not 
controlling prices, now, the Sun Oil 
president declared. “Every housewife 
knows that OPA is not holding 
down the cost of living. It has been 
estimated by persons in a position to 
know that from one-third to 40 per 
cent of all current transactions in 
consumer goods are in violation with 
one or another of the OPA regula- 
tions which, with interpretations, 
amendments, revisions and whatnot, 
cover some 21,000 closely printed 
pages in the Federal Register.” 


Bowles on Cotton 


Directives 


Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles 
threatened that price ceilings on raw 
cotton will have to be imposed if 
other efforts to halt “ruthless specu- 
lation” are ineffective. 

In his weekly radio chat he cited 
the current wave of speculation in 
raw cotton as one of the “four basic 
reasons for the shortage of cotton 
clothing.” The others, he said, are: 

1. Lack of manpower in textile 
mills. 


2. Failure of government to set 
up strict controls earlier, particularly 
quality controls. 
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3. Removal shortly after the war 
of the control requiring mills to con- 
tinue making a certain percentage of 
essential fabrics. 


On the subject of manpower, Mr. 
Bowles pointed out that the number 
of workers in cotton mills had de- 
creased from 506,000 in the first year 
of the war to 399,000 in November, 
1945. He added that in those areas 
where wage increases have been ar- 
ranged, “workers are coming back to 
the looms by the hundreds. 


“Recently, cotton prices started 
shooting up wildly—to the highest 
point in 22 years, three times as high 
as they were in 1939. There might 
have been some sense in all this if 
the higher prices were doing the 
farmers any good. But they weren't. 
. . . You see, there are no ceilings on 
raw cotton at the present time, and 
some people have been gambling with 
cotton supplies. . .. They’ve been 
buying cotton with a small down pay- 
ment, tying up thousands of bales, 
and banking on a killing later on. 

“About a week ago I authorized 
OPA to increase the down payment 
anyone must make who buys cotton 
on the exchange. If cotton prices go 
higher, I’m going to see that the 
amount of the down payment is 
stepped up even more than that. If 
that doesn’t work, stronger measures 
will be needed. I don’t want ceilings 
on cotton. The farmers don’t want 
ceilings, and the government doesn’t 
want the headache of enforcing cot- 
ton ceilings. But the government 
will definitely use its authority to 
set ceilings on raw cotton if that’s 
the only way this ruthless speculation 
can be stopped.” 


Southern Seuators 
Revolt 


Following Mr. Bowles’ discussion 
on his directives, a large group of 
southern senators under the leader- 
ship of Senator Bankhead met to dis- 
cuss his action which was considered 
a strike at the small trader. Said 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: 

“In the event any extension of the 
OPA is granted, I am preparing an 
amendment to remove all controls on 
farm commodities and agricultural 
products from Mr. Bowles and the 
OPA. 


“I previously stated that Mr. 
Bowles’ and the OPA’s illegal order 
in demanding excessive cotton mar- 
gins was intended to destroy a free 
cotton market for the farmers and 
drive the price of cotton down. 

“This was demonstrated yesterday 


on the New York Cotton Exchange, 
when the price of cotton broke $5 per 
bale without any reason. There were 
10 to 20 points difference between 
transactions, showing that the cotton 
market cannot function in the interest 
of the farmers or the trade under Mr. 
Bowles’ and the OPA’s orders and 
regulations.” 


TWU Hails Inclusion 
Of Section Men 


Inclusion of section men in the bar- 
gaining units of textile mills is hailed 
by the Textile Workers Union, CIO 
as a “basic precedent.” Their inclus- 
ion was granted by the National La- 
bor Relations Board in ordering 
NLRB elections to be held in six 
Griffin, Ga., cotton mills. 

The management of the six mills 
had opposed such inclusion. The 
board also ordered secret ballot elec- 
tions to determine whether the work- 
ers would be represented by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union as their bargain- 
ing agent. 

TWU International Representative 
Clara Kanun, who argued the case 
for the union, hailed the decision as a 
“basic precedent which will prevent 
attempts by mill managements to 
chop up the work force below the 
supervisory level into artificial units 
and weaken the bargaining represen- 


tation of production workers in cot- - 


ton textile mills.”’ 


Mexican Delegation 
Coming Here 


Early this month a delegation from 
Mexico will journey to United States 
to study textile techniques, accord- 
ing to arrangements made between 
the two governments. A worker-em- 
ployer group, complete with interpre- 
ters, will spend April, May and June 
going to the textile mills in the Chi- 
cago area. 

The trip is said to mesh with the 
U. S. government administration 
policy of favoring industrialization of 
Mexico, even in competing indus- 
tries. 

Meanwhile Eucario Leon, secretary 
of the National Federation of Work- 
ers of Mexico, heads a similar delega- 
tion headed for Switzerland to study 
and borrow techniques of the cotton 
mills there. 


Export Program Set 


An export program of approxi- 
mately three million pounds of cotton 
knitting yarn and approximately 
2,900,000 pounds of cotton weaving 
yarn has been established for the 
second quarter of this year, the Of- 
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Our engineers have, for many years, been advancing the idea of lightweight mag- 
nesium bobbins; some people think American Magnesium makes them. The fact is, 
we don’t, but we can tell you who does. 

Magnesium is the lightest commercial metal. It makes strong, lightweight bobbins. 
The use of magnesium bobbins results in more uniform motion, and permits greatex 
speeds in textile equipment. 

Magnesium’s high strength enables bobbins to resist the high pressures exerted by 
modern yarns. There’s no cracking, splitting, splintering, or distortion to cause vibration. 

The greater use of magnesium for bobbins, warp beams or other textile equipment 
can mean added profits. For more facts, call your nearby Alcoa sales office or write 
Aluminum Company of America, Sales Agent for American Magnesium Products, 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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fice of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, made known re- 
cently. 

Export license applications to be 
charged against second quarter quo- 
tas for cotton yarn must be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Com- 
merce prior to May 31 in order to 
allow sufficient time for processing. 

Limited commercial trade in cotton 
yarns has been established with the 
governments of French Indo-China, 
Netherlands, Netherlands East Indies 
and Norway. Regulations of these 
governments require that shipments 
be made only to designated govern- 
ment or quasi-government agencies 
in those areas. 


France Seeking 
Textile Machinery 


American textile machinery and 
raw cotton are two of the commo- 
dities for which France is seeking 
long-term credits in this country, 
Leon Blum, former French premier, 
and now a special minister appointed 
to conduct economic and financial 
negotiations with this country, told a 
press conference at the French Em- 
bassy. 

Mr. Blum stressed the fact that his 
country is seeking credits, rather than 
a loan. While he declined to name the 
amount of the credit which his mis- 
sion is seeking, he said that the sum 


represented the difference between 
his nation’s needs, and its expendable 
assets, and that both of these figures 
have been given to the American gov- 
ernment. 

By 1950, he stated, France is ex- 
pected to have reached its prewar 
level of production and from that 
point on can meet its current import 
needs from its exports. France will 
arrange its demands, he said, so that 
it will ask for only those commo- 
dities of which there is an exportable 
surplus. 

Mr. Blum went to the press con- 
ference prepared to answer an ex- 
pected question as to whether or not 
large export sales to foreign countries 
by American firms would not be in- 
flationary at this time. When the 
question was not. asked, he raised 
the issue himself and answered it in 
the negative, saying that export sales 
of excess production in this country 
would be insurance against another 
economic collapse such as occurred 
in 1929, since such sales now on a 
credit basis would enable European 
countries to reestablish themselves as 
markets for American merchandise 
on a regular basis by the time over- 
production has become a problem 
here. 


Mill Labor Costs 


More accurate computing of labor 








Charles P. Gulick, left, president and chairman of the board of 
National Oil Products Co., congratulates Ralph Wechsler, treasurer, 
on his 25th anniversary with the firm as he hands him a gold watch 
commemorating the event. Mr. Wechsler, who joined the company as 
a chemist in the research laboratories in 1921, has been treasurer of 
Nopco and a member of the board since 1932. 
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costs in the manufacture of cotton 
textiles is urged in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Cotton Textile Costs,” just 
issued by The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. 

The pamphlet points out that mod- 
ern operating conditions require far 
more than casual reference to the 
funds drawn to meet a payroll, and 
that the mere calculation of an ag- 
gregate average labor cost per unit 
produced, based upon the amount of 
payroll and quantity of production, 
is of dubious value. It explains that 
the labor cost applicable to indivi- 
dual products has become compli- 
cated in recent years by the addition 
of new forms of expense based upon 
wage payments. 

“These new elements,” according to 
the Institute, “are overtime and shift 
premiums, guaranteed minimum 
wages, holiday and vacation pay, and 
other forms of payments included 
directly in the payroll, as well as 
those usually computed at percent- 
ages thereof, such as social security 
taxes, accident and health insurance, 
etc. While these have been gradually 
thrust upon industry, they have 
reached such an aggregate that they 
can no longer be looked upon as over- 
head expense only. Instead, they must 
be directly identified as a part of 
labor cost. Under these conditions, 
current payrolls do not reflect the 
full labor cost of the products nor 
do the wage rates provide an accu- 
rate index, since even piecework 
wage payments do not provide their 
old-time accuracy.” 


Aimed at the South 


(From the Nashville Banner) 

At least some—much if not most— 
of the $5,500,000 jackpot which the 
PAC hopes to raise as its 1946 “‘cam- 
paign fund” will be used in the Hill- 
manite effort to liquidate Southern 
Democrats in Congress. In conjunc- 
tion with Hillman are such “cultural” 
recruits as James Roosevelt, ‘‘Honest 
Harold” Ickes, and assorted “liberal” 
luminaries as are attracted to the 
ICCASP. In spirit, in objective, the 
PAC and the latter outfit are one 
and the same. 

Not a dollar of the cash or an 
ounce of the effort will be expended 
to unseat such as Vito Marcantonio, 
or any of that retinue of Red and 
pink party-liners personifying the 
exact opposite of everything Ameri- 
can. On the contrary, the cash and 
effort will be expended in an effort 
to fill the congressional ranks with 
characters of that stripe, as witness 
the loving testimonial written by 
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AUTOMATIC QUILL WINDING 


calls for US “Accent on Accuracy. 





ANY MANUFACTURER of the newly devel- 
oped high speed Automatic Quill Winders will 
tell you that bobbins dependably accurate in 
dimensions, weight, and balance are essential 
to the efficient operation of the equipment, 
because of the high spindle speed and sensitive 
controls involved. 


U S BOBBINS MEASURE UP TO EVERY 





THE SPECIAL ENAMEL FINISH that protects 
the wood in U S Automatic Loom Bobbins is 
applied in the U S plant, under modern scien- 
tific control. It provides a lasting shield against 
the effects of heat and moisture on dimensional 
accuracy, and assures dependable uniformity. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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BOBBIN & SHUTILE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 





OLD BOBBINS suitable for previous equip- 
ment won’t prove satisfactory. Deformation 
caused by heat and moisture will contribute to 
a rapid increase in waste, and seriously limit 
the high production that is possible with Auto- 
matic Quill Winders operating with proper 
type U S Bobbins. 


NEW NEED IN RAYON PROCESSING 





U S MAKES THE BOBBIN YOU WANT... 
to any specification. Talk to a U S representa- 
tive before you s2t up your Automatic Quill 
Winders. He can help you with your needs 
for Bobbins, or for Shuttles, Rolls, or other 
U S products for processing any fiber. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham ESTABLISHED 1857 
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Henry Wallace, in indorsement of the 
Steel candidacy in New York. 

Not a dollar of cash or an ounce of 
effort will be devoted by this assort- 
ment of party-liners to the cause of 
constitutional government, or defense 
of it from the manipulations of poli- 
tical saboteurs. On the contrary, they 
are the promoters of the scuttling 
that has brought constitutional gov- 
ernment into its present jeopardy. 
They are bent on supplanting it with 
“big government” devices borrowed 
from creeds and policies as foreign 
to the American way of life as are 
most of these now badgering the 
South in the guise of “liberalism.” 


The South knows this, as it knows 
the identity and purposes of the coali- 
tion striving thus to fasten on the 
government and life of the nation. Its 
Congressmen, bespeaking the senti- 
ment of the South, have declined to 
amalgamate—and in that refusal 
have now, and will have in Novem- 
ber, the backing of their people. In 
this hour of crucial test— truly a year 
of decision—they will not sell their 
birthright for a mess of Hillman 
pottage or pinko coalition stew. 


It Is Tiresome 


The following editorial recently ap- 
peared in The Charlotte Observer: 

One of the many OPA panels in 
the country recently resigned because 
it was tired, “tired of government 
of the CIO, by the CIO, and for the 
CIO.” That is rather tiresome, 
isn’t it? 

We shouldn’t have government by 
any special class, group or organiza- 
tion. We should no more have it by 
the CIO than government of, for and 
by the Chamber of Commerce, or the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, or the Amalgamation of 
Horse Doctors. 

When Lincoln first spoke the words 
he didn’t have the CIO or any other 
outfit in mind. He meant the people, 
all together, the millions who make 
America. 

It is not fitting that they have to 
bow down before any one crowd, al- 
low privilege of any sort to rule the 
roost. 


Labor Legislation 


The study of legislation which af- 
fects labor and the legislation that 
affects the employer of labor would 
present very interesting contrasts. 

Labor in its legislative demands 
never appears before a committee 
poorly prepared or hazy and confused 
as to what it wants. It knows defi- 
nitely what it wants and presents its 
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THE FLEET OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT IN 325 B.C, BROUGHT 
COTTON CLOTH FROM INDIA To 
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arguments logically and effectively. 
When it gets its laws enacted it has 
secured its desire and objective. 

Industry or business never seems 
to know definitely what it wants, pre- 
sents scattering and conflicting argu- 
ments in behalf of its desires and 
often comes out defeated or with 
some piece-meal act. 

Labor is much smarter in the Con- 
gress than business. Business must 
learn a lot of lessons from labor in 
its legislative desire and approach. 

A study of the laws advocated by 
labor indicates how air-tight and ef- 
fective they can make them. 

A study of anti-labor legislation, or 
better, a study of the attempts of 
business to enact fair legislation deal- 
ing with industrial relationships in- 
dicates the slovenly way such legis- 
lation is drawn. 

A study of any and all of their 
legislation indicates such weakness. 

The most recent attempt is that ef 
the so-called anti-Petrillo bill. The 
Wall Street Journal in editorializing 
on this subject which it calls “An 
Inept Labor Bill,” expresses “all 
sympathy in the world for the ends 
which the so-called anti-Petrillo bill 
seeks to attain; this newspaper con- 
siders it an objectionable type of 
labor legislation. We think it is ob- 
jectionable because it undertakes to 
prohibit certain specific actions, done 
by or on behalf of labor unions, but 
leaves the governing principles of 
federal labor law still in a state of 





almost chaotic inconsistency and un- 
certainty. 

“If President Truman should veto 
the bill with a clear, forceful state- 
ment of the reason why it is a poor 
way to go about correcting a danger- 
ous tendency in unionism, he would 


have brought fair and _ intelligent 
legislation on labor relations a step 
nearer. If he does sign it, we hope he 
will not fail to point out the defects 
of such a stop-gap measure and em- 
phasize the country’s need for an 
early and thorough revision of exist- 
ing labor statutes. 

“In effect, this bill sets up a cate- 
gory of unfair labor practices and for- 
bids organized labor to use them 
against the radio broadcasting or the 
record - manufacturing industry, or 
against the users of transcriptions in 
broadcasting. It says these practices 
shall not be perpetrated by actual or 
implied use of violence, threats or 
other means. This is loose language, 
and the practices which the bill out- 
laws are defined in equally loose 
terms so that the bill as law would 
almost certainly multiply labor cases 
in the federal courts, without provid- 
ing any definite legal principles to 
guide the courts in their decisions.” 


rts 
To Philippines 


Cotton goods exported to the 
Philippines by the United States, 
which in 1939-1940 amounted to 
$14,927,000, or 73 per cent of the 
total Philippine imports of cotton 
goods, compared with only 44 per cent 
in 1935, will be flowing to the islands 
again soon. 

The House of Representatives is 
scheduled to consider and vote on the 
proposed Philippine Trade Act of 
1946, introduced by Rep. C. Jasper 
Bell of Missouri. 

With its objective the establishment 
of mutually advantageous trade rela- 
tions between the United States and 
the Philippines for the 28 years fol- 
lowing that country’s independence, 
beginning July 4, 1946, the Bell Bill 
exempts silk, rayon and products 
made from those fibers from the 
quota system applied to commodi- 
ties competitive with United States 
domestic products. It also exempts 
such items as leather and its allied 
manufacturers, and chemicals, drugs, 
dyes and medicines. 

Second only to iron and steel pro- 
ducts as the Philippines’ chief import 
from the United States, cotton goods 
are expected to regain their standing 
once production here achieves some- 
thing approaching prewar levels. 

Figures supplied by the Insular 


Cotton Expo 
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As shuttle speeds go higher and higher the advantages 
of Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers become greater and 
greater. They have approximately twice the life of 
ordinary pickers at today’s higher speeds. Put another 
way, they are cutting picker costs as much as 50%. 

Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers are made of special 
fabrics and resilient rubber, molded together into 
a superstrong unit. They are designed with a flared 
bottom for easy application. Corners are rounded. 
The picker stick hole is molded for a perfect fit. 

If you are not using Dayton Pickers order a few 
to use as replacements. They will sell themselves 
to you. Write for full information today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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FAMOUS Diy SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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And Here are More Reasons 
why you should standardize 
on Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 


Cut picker costs up to 50%. 
Greatly increase production. 
Save operating time. 


When boxed, loom stays in 
parallel. 


Throwing a crooked shuttle is 
eliminated. 


Jerked-in fillings reduced to 
minimum. 


Give month-after-month serv- 
ice on high-speed looms. 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Collector of Customs indicate that the 
chemicals, silk, rayon, leather and 
their manufactures also are impor- 
tant in supplying Philippine demand. 
The amount of silk, rayon and their 
manufactures imported in 1939-1940 
was $4,268,000, and for leather and its 
manufactures, $1,464,000. 


The Coal Strike 


According to Newsweek, the gen- 
eral assumption is that John L. will 
be satisfied wagewise with the stan- 
dard 18 cent or 19 cent increase. No 
one thinks there’s any fat in the coal 


industry which could be melted down 
to meet part of this. But there are 
offsetting factors. Creal is headed 
back to the 35-hour week, and pres- 
ent prices contain a 17 cent allowance 
for overtime costs. Hourly output is 
higher on the short week, and return 
of younger workers to the mines will 
also increase efficiency. 

All these factors will have to be 
assessed. Net effect of the wage boost 
on prices will lie somewhere between 
10 cents and 30 cents a ton. To this 
must be added 10 cents or whatever 
smaller royalty payments for “health 
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and welfare” Lewis may be able to 
secure. This is the real issue in the 
strike. There’s even talk that the 
miners might settle for a smaller 
wage boost to get it. 

The Administration, meanwhile, is 
counting on conciliation and negotia- 
tion to produce a quick settlement. 
It had laid no plans for a long strike. 
Actually, if a bitter test of power de- 
velops, there’s not much the ad- 
ministration can do. Last year, even 
with war waging, the miners refused 
to work when the government seized 
the mines. 








EMPLOYMENT and production are 
gradually improving in the tex- 
tile mills, as indicated by statistics of 


the early part of the year. New Eng- 
land mills in many cases were se- 
verely affected through the war by 
diversion of wage earners to plants 
in other production for more essen- 
tial war purposes where higher wages 
were obtainable. 

Such wages also had a retarding 
effect upon return of workers to tex- 
tile mills for many months after the 
war, though the higher-paying jobs 
were lost in contrast with the de- 
sire for increased numbers wanted 
by textile manufacturers for peace- 
time production. While workers had 
accumulated savings they apparently 
were loathe to return to the lower- 
wage levels. 

Union demands for increases, 
meantime, have offset to some extent 
the wage obstacle. The 65 cent mini- 
mum in cotton and rayon plants and 
75 cent minimum in wool manufac- 
turing plants, together with a natural 
reversion to a desire for jobs as war- 
time savings or unemployment in- 
surance have petered out, are re- 
flected in recent employment figures. 


Part Way Back 
in Production 


Cotton consumption figures signi- 
fy a good rally in textile production 
for the northeastern states. As we 
have said before, the figures of cot- 
ton consumption are misleading in a 
way, because the trend of textiles 
here has been emphatically toward 
admixtures of natural and synthetic 
fibers. Thus, save for a spurt in cot- 
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ton use just before the war to a high 
level for a long term of years, the 
New England trend downward in cot- 
ton use has continued. 

In October of 1941 the cotton use 
in New England was up to 119,319 
bales. The first quarter of 1942 
marked a high point of consistent 
production, but from there on a per- 
sistent drop occurred through the 
war. The total was 74,361 bales for 
June, 1945, or right after the Ger- 
man collapse. 

Change of the war procurement 
program and_ vacation renewals 
brought a drop to 57,506 bales in 
July, 1945. That was far below any 
figure expected to continue, but after 
a recovery to 72,292 bales a relapse 
to 62,326 occurred in December. 

Progress since has indicated that 
the situation will be more or less 
stabilized at considerably higher pro- 
duction levels. January saw cotton 
use at 76,229 and March at 75,846 
bales. Average hours per spindle in 
place reached 269 in January, against 
267 last June. 


Marketing Problems 
Change Practices 


Consumer demand for all textiles 
has been sufficient to call for 
all possible output of mills. Working 
under government regulations, how- 
ever, has led to changing practices 
which have somewhat obscured the 
marketing. 

Attention has been called to the 
movement of integration of units in 
cotton and synthetic manufacture for 
many months. In this change, the 
producers of gray goods have gone 


into finished lines to a great extent. 

Thus, in a period when production 
has been substantial, the market for 
gray goods has persistently been re- 
ported as inactive. It seems to be that 
this circumstance is due to a limited 
amount of free goods for distribution 
through the former leading channels. 


Seeond Quarter 
Opened Dubiously 


As this was written, soon after 
the middle of April, the conditions 
with regard to control and prospects 
thereunder were confused. Cotton 
mill interests had hardly got straight- 
ened out on the M-317A order for the 
second quarter. Rayon fabric makers 
were waiting for a new directive 
from CPA which, it was hoped, would 
pave the way for allocating their out- 


put. 

Wool goods manufacture was still 
150 per cent of a good pre-war year, 
but sadly distorted by regulations 
which continued to keep down pro- 
duction of the most essential lines, 
i.e., heavy wear for men. 

In this juncture, Congress brought 
in its proposal for drastic changes in 
the OPA, for the moment at least 
giving textile manufacturers pause. 

----—_@ —— 
Three Fellowships 
To be Filled 


Prof. J. C. Whitwell, director of 
research at Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., has announced that 
three new fellowships recently 
voted by the board, will be filled 
from applicants for chemical en- 
gineering graduate work, these 
fellows to start either in July or 
September. The cost of a fellow- 
ship includes student’s stipends, 
tuition fees and other essential 
needs. Thus students may work 
for the Ph. D. degree normally 
completed in three years and at 
the same time get research train- 
ing. 
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BEARING A SHAFT CAN 
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SAME TIME 













On STRIPPER 
SHAFT wound 
type HYATT 

sy “a Lh) | Perr rollers spread 
pies Ei an ae grease back and 
a forth over bearing 
so Nc ee @* surfaces prevent- 

_ Seccrenpmencimenesescmset io ong ing wear. 
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LICKER-IN holds 
its setting when 
mounted in this 
‘Se ae — type HYATT. Ask 
ae |  -_ 3 > man for it in your new 
aa cards. 





In the STRIPPER 
DRIVE IDLER this 
type HYATT HY- 
LOAD Bearing is 
standard equipment. 
= Saves lubricant, lasts 
In sturdy Hyatts—Saco-Lowell’s continuous card stripper , almost forever. 
smoothly spins and slides simultaneously. About 15,000 
bearings installed. 
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THe Saco-LoWELL STRIPPER SHAFT must slide Many of these bearings are still operating 
back and forth while it revolves at fairly high satisfactorily after fifteen years of service. 


speed. It performs these functions in a very Thousands more are being installed. 


simple way because of the design of the Hyatt This successful roller bearing application is 
Bearing in which it is mounted. the result of open-minded, progressive thinking 
No oscillating ball and socket housings or _ by Saco-Lowell engineers, plus the anti-friction 


other complicated, costly mechanisms are used. —_ bearing know-how of Hyatt. 

The roller bearing, installed in a rigid hous- You can obtain this same good roller bearing 
ing, runs smoothly for an unbelievably long __ performance in all your textile machinery. Ask 
life because it distributes loads properly and for Hyatts by name and get long trouble-free 


circulates the lubricant efficiently. roller bearing life. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Harrison, New Jersey * Chicago . Detroit . Pittsburgh ° Oakland, California 
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THESE MACHINES ARE DESIGNED TO 
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The New Atwood Model 10 Ring Twister is known for 
high production, too. High spindle speeds, a stop motion 
that automatically eliminates yarn with a ply missing, 
full length spindle separators and reduced power require- 
ments are a few of its features. 
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The new variable-speed main drive of the Atwood Model 
200 Redraw is a big help in raising production. With this 
drive you can change rate of production, in a matter of 
seconds, from 150 ta 350 yards per minute. 
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YOUR TWISTING AND WINDING OPERATIONS 


Take the Atwood Model 110 Up-Twister for example:) 
1. Spindle speeds are high, ranging from 6,500 to 10,500 RPM, 


depending upon the turns of twist per inch, and the type, size 


and weight of package. 
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Model 200 Redraw, 


2. If there is trouble at any one 
spindle, that one may be stopped with- 
out affecting the others as each spindle 
is individually driven by contact with 
the single belt drive. 


3. Single belt drive provides uniform- 
ity of spindle speed throughout the 
length of the machine. 


But high speed does not mean any sac- 
rifice in quality. In fact, this machine 
has a number of features which im- 
prove quality of production. One is 
the bobbin hanger, that takes the 
place of the conventional finger. Use 
of the bobbin hanger results in better- 
built packages and more accurately 
controlled thread lay, assuring less 
burnt yarn, less hard twist, fewer 
broken filaments, and more uniform 
conditioning,, 


There are many other features of 
the Atwood Model 110 Up-Twister 
that improve quality of production 
and guarantee long machine life. 


Write for complete details. Ask also for the latest publications 
describing the New Atwood Model 10 Ring Twister and the 
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ATWOOD DIVISION 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC, 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


SINCE 1852 





W hat’s new in 
yarn machinery? 
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Suppliers’ 


What They 


DANIEL S. RION has returned to 
South Carolina and Georgia terri- 
tory for NATIONAL OIL PrRopuctTs Co., 
of Harrison, N. J., after one- and 
one-half years overseas, according to 
an announcement by Thomas A. 
Printon, vice-president. Under the 
new set-up, THomas J. CAMPBELL, 
another ex-serviceman, will return 
to cover Long Island, Brooklyn, and 
Queens for this company. 


An “on-the-job” training course, 
approved by the New York State 
Industrial Commission, has been de- 
veloped by the New York office of 
WILLIAM SKINNER & Sons for its re- 
turning servicemen. 

The program provides for six 
weeks of basic training during which 
employees with service records will 
be brought up to date with the com- 
pany’s operating policy and practice. 
Talks on subjects ranging from ad- 
vertising and promotion to dyeing 
and printing will be given by various 
department heads. In addition, fa- 
miliarization trips will be made to 
the company’s mills at Holyoke, 
Mass., to observe latest production 
methods and technological develop- 
ments. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA has 
announced the appointment of 
JOSEPH E. BLUDWORTH as director of 
petroleum chemicals research and 
development, and that of KENNETH 
D. BOWEN as plant manager of the 
company’s chemical plant at Bishop, 
Texas. 


Leasing of a major portion of the 
government-owned plant at Lake 
Charles, La., by the SOUTHERN ALKALI 
CorP. was announced recently. Sou- 
thern Alkali Corp. is owned jointly 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
and American Cyanamid Co. It will 
use the Louisiana plant to produce 
caustic soda and liquid chlorine. A 
remodeling program, estimated at 
one year, will begin immediately. 


THE TAYLOR INSTRUMENT CoMmM- 
PANIES have announced the appoint- 
ment of N. B. NICHOLS as director of 
its research division. Mr. Nichols has, 
for the past four years, been asso- 
ciated with the radiation laboratory, 
Cambridge, Mass., a subsidiary of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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New s— 


Are Doin g 


D. C. SANFORD, who for five years 
has been resident sales engineer in 
the Connecticut area, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Birm- 
ingham branch office, according to 
a recent announcement by The Bris- 
tol Company. Mr. Sanford came to 
the company from the Waterbury 
Tool Co. where he served as a test 
and development engineer, and was 





Mr. Van Hala 


Mr. Sanford 


assigned to the Philadelphia office 
until his transfer to Connecticut in 
1941. ; 

H. A. VAN HALA has been appoint- 
ed district manager of the Cleveland 
branch office of the company. Mr. 
Van Hala is being transferred from 
the Birmingham branch office where 
he has been district manager since 
1935. He joined The Bristol Co. in 
1922. He will make his headquarters 
at the company’s branch office in the 
Engineer’s Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


THE ONYX OIL AND CHEMICAL Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., has announced 
that Emit W. PETERS has joined the 
organization as hosiery technician. 





Mr. Peters 


For the past five years, Mr. Peters 
has been associated with the re- 
search and development division of 
the Philadelphia. Quartermaster De- 
pot. Before that he was a dyer in 
the hosiery trade for five years. 





WALTER A. FULLER has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
William Whitman Co., Inc. Mr. Ful- 
ler has been associated with the 
Whitman organization for over 30 
years, serving in executive positions 
in both the cotton and worsted di- 
visions. 


ARTHUR F.. BLACK, is head of the 
new engineering department of Jef- 
ferson Island Salt Co., of Louisville, 
Ky. The engineering department 
was set up with the view of offering 
a technical service to textile mills 
and other industries using salt. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, 
plans to build a new pilot plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., according to 
the company president, George W. 
Dolan. Structural steel for the build- 
ing is on hand and construction will 
get under way as soon as real estate 
negotiations are concluded. Expected 
to cost $150,000., the pilot plant 
building will be the second recent 
addition to the company’s facilities 
at Niagara Falls. 


T. E. Morritrt has been named 
sales manager of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. of Washing- 
ton, a subsidiary of the Pennsalt Co. 
which has its headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Moffitt will be in charge 
of all heavy chemical sales activi- 
ties in the Tacoma, Wash. and Port- 
land, Ore. plants. His headquarters 
will be at Tacoma. 


Albert D. Smith & Co., 81 Worth 
Street, New York, has become a 
wholly-owned subsidiary division of 
JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., it was announced in 
April. John Bancroft, Jr., chairman 
of the board, stated that the new 
organization, ALBERT D. SMITH & 
Co., INnc., with A. H. Clayburgh 
as president, will operate as in the 
past. Functions and basic policies of 
the organization remain the same, 
as do the standards of products and 
service. The same _ representatives 
will continue to call on their regular 
trade. 


DANIEL J. KILLFOILE, recently re- 
leased from the army, in which he 
served three years, is now on the 
sales staff of ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS 
Co., Linden, N. J. Previous to enter- 
ing military service, Mr. Killfoile 
was a purchasing engineer for Chem- 
ical Construction Co., specializing in 
sulfuric acid plant installations. 


Appointment of Dr. F. DUDLEY 
CHITTENDEN and GEORGE R. VILA as 
assistant development managers of 
the Naugatuck Chemical division, 
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quipment has suffered during the war. Your 
compressor, for example, may have had to 
run extra long hours without adequate at- 
tention and may need to be replaced to as- 
sure dependability and low operating costs. 


The Gardner-Denver “WB” Vertical Wa- 
ter-cooled Compressor provides a depend- 
able, low-cost source of air power. Its rugged 
construction and advanced design have es- 
tablished long records of economical service. 
Cylinders and compression heads are com- 
pletely water-jacketed to assure continuous 
operation. Compact, the “WB” takes but 





little space and requires no outside piping— 


installation is simple. 





Check your compressor—it may need re- 
ou list placement. Replace with Gardner-Denver 
and be assured of dependable, low-cost serv- 
: r ice. For complete information, write the 
for Peacetime Operation Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, L[llinois; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, 
Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; Knoxville, ‘Tenn.; 
Washington, D. C.: New York, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Garpn ER-EZENVER 


Since 1859 








Gardner-Denver Two-Stage Vertical 
4 Water-cooled Compressor. Capacity 
| 142 to 445 cubic feet per minute. 
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4 YEARS OF SERVICE... 
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~ THICK LAYERS 
OF RUBBER 





OU GET EXTRA ADVANTAGE 
WITH ACCOTEX APRONS 


The exclusive Armstrong construction shown 
at left not only insures exceptional durability 
but also provides 5 additional operating advan- 
tages that step up your poundage and quality. 
UNIFORMITY: All Accotex Aprons have the same 
composition throughout, and dimensions of 
every size are accurate. 

CLEAN RUNNING: Accotex Aprons do not crack 
or scuff. Thus they assure cleaner-running work 
and less waste. 

REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons are not af- 
fected by temperature or humidity. They per- 
form with a minimum of lapping. 

GOOD FRICTION: The efficient “grip” of Accotex 
Aprons keeps slippage at a minimum. 

NO SEAMS: The seamless construction can’t 
break open during operation. 





When Writing Advertieers, Please Mention 
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and still spinning top quality yarn 


In mill after mill, Armstrong’s Accotex Long 
Draft Aprons show little sign of wear after 
four years of continuous operation on spin- 
ning and roving frames. Year in, year out, 
they keep spinning high quality yarn. 


This superior performance is the result of a 
special construction developed by Armstrong. 
In Accotex Aprons, heavy, seamless layers of 
non-oxidizing, highly oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber enclose a sturdy non-stretch cord in- 
terliner. Thus Accotex Aprons provide a sub- 
stantial wearing thickness on both the inside 





Also by the makers of Accotex Aprons 


... THE ACCOTEX COT 








and outside of the aprons... tough surfaces 
that give years of uniformly fine service. 


Test Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons on your 
own frames. See how their extra-long life re- 
duces your apron replacement costs .. . how 
they help you spin higher quality yarn and 
increase poundage. Ask your Armstrong rep- 
resentative for free samples, prices, and full 
information on Accotex Aprons. Or write to- 
day to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Department, 3605 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











This synthetic cot, a product of the same specialized 
research and technical skill that created the Accotex 
Apron, is now serving more spindles than any other 








synthetic covering. Here are eight reasons why. 


7, LONG SERVICE—Accotex 
Cots are tough. And they can 
be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. 


2.GOOD DRAFTING—Acco- 
tex Cots resist slicking. 


3. REDUCED EYEBROWING— 
Resistance to slicking mini- 
mizes eyebrowing. 


4, SOLVENT RESISTANCE — 
Accotex Cots are not affected 
adversely by oil, water, dyes, 
or textile solvents. 


5, SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 
Accotex Cots have no seams— 
can't break open in service 
to shorten normal life. 





6. QUICK ASSEMBLY—Acco- 


tex Cots are ready glued. 


7. REDUCED LAPPING—Acco- 
tex Cots have little affinity for 
textile fibers. 


&, GOOD START-UP — Acco- 
tex Cots are non-thermoplas- 
tic and resist flattening. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


ya Om On 0 ie Me > Ga on te : 


CORK COTS 
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United States Rubber Co., at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. has been announced by 
John P. Coe, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company’s Nau- 
gatuck chemical and synthetic rub- 
ber division. 

Previously associated with the 
company as technical coordinators, 
both men pioneered in the develop- 
ment and production of synthetic 
rubber. 


CHARLES E. BUNTING was elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
of The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, at the annual meeting 
of the company in April. George H. 
Adams, formerly executive vice- 
president, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bunting. Walter F. Volk 
was elected secretary and treasurer 
of the company. 


WILLIAM MCGREGOR CLARK, who 
recently discharged from the 
navy, has joined Textile Industry Re- 
search, Inc., New York. He was pre- 
viously connected with the American 
Thread Co. and was vice-president 
of that company and general man- 
ager of their Holyoke plant. He soon 
will leave for Syria by plane to sup- 
ervise the erection of textile mills 
which were purchased in this coun- 
try in cooperation with Textile In- 
dustry Research, Inc. 


was 


H. CUBBIE ROANE has been named 
assistant district manager of the At- 
lanta office of Bowser, Inc. Mr. Ro- 
ane’s territory includes North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and eastern 
Tennessee. He was formerly divis- 
ion lubrication engineer with Gulf 
Oil Corp. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., has produced a motion pic- 
ture which is available to engineer- 
ing instructors in technical schools 
for class use. The film _ pictures 
close-ups of manufacturing opera- 
tions, such as the steps used in mak- 
ing a one-piece forged axle housing 
from a single plate formed into a 
tube; the modern method of mech- 
anized material handling, and twist- 
ing high speed drills into spiral form 
from forged blanks. Instructors may 
arrange for use of the picture by 
writing to the Clark Co. at Buch- 
anan. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORrP., at 
Kingsport, Tenn., is embarked on a 
program of expansion in line with 
a similar program undertaken by the 
Eastman Kodak Co., of which it is 
a subsidiary. Emphasis is being put 
on the production of textiles, plas- 
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tics for industry and acetate dye- 
stuffs, and a new research laboratory 
will be constructed at Kingsport. 


THE INSTITUTE OF TEXTILE TEC'I- 
NOLOGY at Charlottesville, Va., has re- 
cently announced several additions 
to its staff. Dr. CHARLES H. LINDSLEY 
has become a physical chemist at the 








Top: Dr. Renold, Lt. Carr 
Lower: Dr. Overholser, Dr. Lindsley 


Institute, after completing research 
for OSRD and Chemical Warfare 
Service at the University of Virginia. 
Dr. ADOLPH RENOLD, a colloid chem- 
ist, has joined the staff for research 
on fibers, fabrics and textile chemi- 
cals. DR. LYLE G. OVERHOLSER, also 
recently engaged in government re- 
search at the University of Virginia, 
has become an analytical chemist at 
the Institute. In operating the ana- 
lytical laboratory, Dr. Overholser 
will serve any division of the Insti- 
tute or any research project need- 
ing special analysis. LT. WILSON 
MurRrRAY CARR, JR., has become an 
assistant editor, and will assist in 
compiling the monthly publication 
“Textile Technology Digest” as well 
as in the preparation of other pub- 
lications. 


JONES Y. PHARR, JR., has been des- 
ignated southern representative for 
New Departure Ball Bearings, di- 
vision of General Motors Corp., with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 


KAUMAGRAPH Co., has announced 
the appointment of SHERRILL W. 
PORGES as sales manager with head- 
quarters in the Empire State Bldg., 
New York. 


Mrs. IRENE SHEPPARD has been ap- 
pointed director of retail promotion 
by SCOTT AND WILLIAMS, INC., to pro- 
mote the firm’s new no-seam nylon 





stockings. During the war Mrs. Sykes 
served as employee relations officer 
at the Los Angeles Port of EmbarkKa- 
tion. 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP. 
has announced that the War Assets 
Corporation has accepted its bid of 
$910,000 to purchase the plant in 
Huntington, Pa., which the Fiber- 
glas Corp. has operated under lease 
since 1943. 

Recently the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation accepted a Fiber- 
glas $650,000 bid to purchase a 35- 
acre industrial property in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Manufacturing equip- 
ment in the Huntington plant will 
be used to produce Fiberglas con- 
tinuous filament yarns. 

The Kansas plant will manufacture 
building insulation and roofing ma- 
terials, industrial insulation, and 
fine glass fibers of a type newly 
developed. 


WILLIAM F. NEWTON has been ap- 
pointed manager of market research 
and development for the Columbia 
chemical division of the PITTSBURG: 
PLATE GLASS CO. 


Howard Reuland of Reuland Elec- 
tric, Alhambra, Calif.. motor manu- 
facturer, has announced the sale of 
the Reuland small motors division 
to the RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
for use in their own products. 

For the present the Reuland Co. 
will devote its entire facilities to the 
production of motors of one hp and 
over. 


DONALD COMER, chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., is head of the Coosa RIVER 
NEWSPRINT Co., recently incorporat- 
ed. It is reported that the concern 
plans a 10 million dollar newsprint 


mill at Childersburg, Ala. 


SOLVAY SALES Corp. has announced 
the establishment of a new office at 


No. 847 M & M Building, Houston, 


Texas. This new office, which will 
cover the _ states of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona, will be in 


charge of CoL. S. O. TAYLOR. 


STEIN HALL & Co., INc., of New 
York, has announced administrative 
changes in its burlap department. 
JOHN C. DALY, JR., succeeds W. B. 
Gosman as department manager. 
Mr. Gosman is relieved of some re- 
sponsibilities for reasons of health, 
but he continues as vice-president 
of the company. MuIss SADIE FELD- 
MAN has been appointed associate 
manager of the burlap department, 
and W. W. STRASSER, JR., and A. J. 
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“More and more of less and less” 


aptly summarizes the long-term aca 
trend in feminine raiment. And 
also underscores the ever-increasing 
importance of the designer and the 
colorist in transforming whisps 
of textiles into wanted creations. 


Ever alert to the changing mode, 
National Aniline offers specialized 


assistance on your color roblems | 
... constructive help solidly based 

on America ’s oldest and roadest . 
experience in aniline dye production, 


formulation and application. 





- 





An acetate rayon yarn, made only 


by Eastman. ..a continuous-fila- 


ment yarn that comes from the 
spinnerette in smooth, unbroken 
lengths, mile after mile. Koda’s 
smoothness and suppleness make 
for fabrics of flawless texture and 


rich draping qualities. 





Kastman’s crimped staple fiber... 
Cut into short lengths and spun into 
yarn, alone or in blends with other 
fibers, Teca acts to reduce shrink- 
age, crushing and sagging... pro- 
vides resilient textures that are 
wonderfully soft. Teca is non- 


irritating to sensitive skins. 








ACETATE RAYON. 
A. M. Tenney Associotes, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City, Sales Representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Con pa! 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 


STAINLESS STEEL PACKAGE AND BEAM DYEING MACHINES 
To dye or bleach, Packages, Beams, Roving, spring and tube packages 



















MACHINES BUILT FROM STAINLESS STEEL OR NICKEL IRON 


Equipped with either automatic or manual flow reversal 











Our machines are backed by 40 years Ask about our Rinser system, giving twice 
experience in building dyeing machinery. the production at slight additional cost of 
one dyeing machine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


— — Manufacturers of — — 
Morton Improved Beam and Package Dyeing Machines to Dye from 1 to 2000 /bs. 





Morton Improved Raw Stock Dyeing Machines to Dye from 1 to 1500 /bs. Morton Automatic Ball Bearing Calender Rocks 
Morton Heavy Duty Pumps of Stainless Steel and Nickel Iron Alloy. Morton Stainless Stee! Quick Opening Gate Valves 
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MERRITT have been named assistant 
managers. | 
“Dr. ALEXANDER _FAIEDEN, vice- 
\pregident and director of jthe com- 
pany’s technicdl division, will resign 
in June. Lt. Col. J. Rex ApDAMs has 
been appointed acting manager of the 
division. 
of the development department. 


CHARLES A. MILLER has joined the 
staff of J. E. SIRRINE & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., in the capacity of air 
conditioning engineer. For the last 
five years Mr. Miller was an engineer 





Mr. Miller 


in the Atlanta office of Carrier Corp. 
For several years he was in the en- 
gineering department, Atlanta office 
of American Moistening Co., work- 
ing mainly with textile mill humidi- 
fication designs. 


An extensive building program 
for its plant at Fredericksburg, Va., 
has been announced by Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corp. Present plans call for 
the erection of new buildings and 
the expansion of present ones to in- 
crease the capacity of each depart- 
ment in the manufacturing process. 
Ground will be broken for the addi- 
tions soon. 


Webb Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, 
has recently purchased a large plant 
at 4th & Cambria Sts., in that city. 
This plant was formerly occupied 
by Stead & Miller Co. New equip- 
ment is on order. 


The manufacturing and engineer- 
ing facilities of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., purchased by WESTINGHOUSE 
ELEcTRIC Corp. in 1945, are being in- 
tegrated with the facilities of the 
Westinghouse air conditi oning divis- 
ion, which ha 1 pn ‘transferred from 
Jersey City, N.'J., to the Sturtevant 
main plant at Hyde Park, Boston, 
Mass. Executive vice-president of 
the new organization, known as the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. division of West- 
inghouse Electric, is ELuis L. Spray. 

L. E. LYNbDE has been appointed 
manager of the New England district 
of Westinghouse, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass. F. L. Nason, who 
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He was formerly manager 


has been New England manager, will 
become a special representative of 
the company in the New England 
district. | 

To further plans for expanding 
trade to Australia, the Orient and 
western South America. R. H. MAc- 
GILLIVRAY has been appointed re- 
gional supervisor of the company’s 
Pacific coast area. His headquar- 
ters will be at San Francisco. 


MARTIN H. HORCHLER, FRANK E. 
LEAYCRAFT and VERNON ZWECK have 
been elected vice-president of WIL- 
LIAM WHITMAN CoO., iNC., it was an- 
nounced recentiv. Hendricks H. 
Whitman, formerly vice-president, 
was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Horchler will as- 
sume the general executive respon- 
sibilities previously handled by 
Hendricks H. Whitman. Mr. Leay- 
craft is in charge of the men’s wear 
department, distributing worsted 
fabrics produced by Arlington Mills 
of Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Zweck will 
continue to be in charge of the cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics division, at 40 
Worth Street, New York, merchan- 
dising the grey and finished fabrics 
of Nonquitt Mills and Nashawena 
Mills. 


Dr. BorIs SCHWARTZ has been ap- 
pointed chief research chemist for 
the Hart Products Corp,,:New York 
City. From 1942 to 1945 Dr. Schwartz 





Dr. Boris Schwartz 


was engaged in chemical research, 
primarily on surface active materials, 
moth-proofing agents, mildew-proof- 
ing substances, water repellents and 
similar products for the textile in- 
dustry. 


The Brown Instrument Co., divis- 
ion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., has opened a sales and 
service office at 16 State Street, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. The new office is un- 
der the supervision of GERALD L. 
BRITTON. 

O. J. RICHARDSON has been appoint- 
ed industrial manager of the com- 
pany’s office at Detroit, Mich. GEorGE 
W. Brown has been appointed in- 


dustrial manager of the Cincinnati 
office. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
Corp. of New York, has grouped all 
sales department technical affairs in- 
cluding market development and 
technical service into the technical 
sales division, and appointed WIL- 
LIAM T. NICHOLS, technical sales di- 
rector to coordinate and expand 
technical sales activities. 

K. W. BAYHA now supervises mar- 
ket development work on new West- 
vaco chemicals being released. A. 





Mr. Nichols 


GEORGE STERN, who has been in 
charge of Westvaco’s Newark, Calif. 
division of the technical department 
now heads technical consulting serv- 
ice for the Pacific coast with head- 
quarters at the Newark plant. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & Co., INC. has 
announced the election of DUNCAN 
FERGUSON as vice-president in charge 
of manufacture. Mr. Ferguson who 
has been with Blumenthal for about 
14 years, will continue his headquar- 
ters at the company’s plant in Shel- 
ton, Conn. All of the organization’s 
weaving and dyeing and finishing 
plants report to him there. 


THE WILLIAM H. BINGHAM Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., has announced its func- 
tional fabric applications service, 
which includes a study of market 
and distribution requirements 
through research, product develop- 
ment and design, as well as engi- 
neering for production. The firm 
specializes in counseling on the ap- 
plication of functional fabrics, mold- 
ed or fabricated. 


THE ARMSTRONG CORK Co, has an- 
nounced that Jor F. CLine, formerly 
overseer of spinning at the Wateree 
and Oakland plants of the Kendall 
Co., has been assigned to Armstrong’s 
Greenville, S. C. office where he will 
serve as a salesman in the textile 
department of the company’s indus- 
trial division. Mr. Cline will con- 
tact textile mills in_ sections of 
South Carolina and western North 
Carolina. 
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Protect acetate colow 


prom Gas aud “Fume Fading 


VELVAMINE 6 


Produces a soft mellow fincah / 


Velvamine GF is a blend of amines and softeners 
designed to protect acetate colors 
from gas or fume fading It resists removal 
by dryclezning and. when used on mixed fabrics, 
has a riis mum effect on the shade 
and light fastness of the direct colors 


Velvamine GF produces a soft, full hand 


and does not affect the appearance of the treated fabrics. 


Velvamine GF is compatible with resins. 
gelatine, glue, starches. dullers and similar finishing compounds 


REFINED —— COMPANY 
Lyndhurst New Jersey 
* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


Southern Representative. DYER S. MOSS, 130! Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 
f E L. LEGG. P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. | 
) CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. | 


Canadian Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Canada, itd. 4! Hillcrest Avenue, St. Cothorines, Ontario, Canoda 


New England Representatives 


Exporting Agent: Chem.Col Company. 82 Wol!l St. New York City 
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Moosup TEXTILE PRINTING CORP., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$51,000, plans the operation of a 
printing, dyeing and finishing mill 
at Plainfield, Conn. 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & Sons Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., operating a bleach- 
ing, printing, dyeing and finishing 
mill, has plans for a new one-story 
addition for expansion in the bleach- 
ing division. Estimated cost, with 
equipment, is $100,000, with com- 
pletion of the work scheduled for 
the summer. 


GOSHEN CHENILLE Co., recently or- 
ganized, has taken over a local build- 
ing at Bowman, Ga., and will equip 
the property for the manufacture of 


bedspreads. Production of other 
specialties is planned for the fu- 
ture. 


PEERLESS WOOLEN MIL. of Ross- 
ville, Ga., has let general contract for 
a new mill unit at its plant. Erec- 
tion of the unit, to be known as Mill 


No. 5, will begin at once. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., are architects and 
engineers. 


GENERAL TEXTILE MILLS, INC., at 
Lonaconing, Md., has resumed ope- 
rations at its throwing mill after a 
shut-down of about eight months. 


BRADFORD SPINNING Co., of Hudson, 
Mass., lately organized with a capital 
of $200,000, plans the early operation 
of a cotton mill. 


DOUBLE SHOALS MILL Co., at Dou- 
ble Shoals, N. C., has been purchased 
by the Cleveland Mill & Power Co., 
Lawndale, N. C. The plant will con- 
tinue in its production of carded cot- 
ton yarns. 


ERWIN COTTON MILL Co., at Erwin, 
N. C., is completing plans for a new 
steam plant at its mill. Work will 
begin at an early date. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., of Greenville, S. C., are en- 
gineers. 


Steele Cotton Mill, at Lenoir, N. 





These men took a 66-year-old German chemical, Copper 8- 
quinolinolate, and reformulated it to produce a new textile preserva- 
tive. They are, from left, P. G. Benignus, Ira Hatfield and David 
Rogers, members of the divisional] development staff of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s organic chemicals division. Hatfield is holding an 
untreated fabric sample that decayed in 7 days, while Rogers ex- 
amines a treated companion swatch that retained full tensile strength 
after being in the ground 90 days. The product, for mill application 
only, will be marketed under the trade name Milmer. 








C., has been purchased by B. B. 
Hayes, head of Lenoir’s Moore Cot- 
ton Mill and Nelson Cotton Mill. In 
future, the company will operate as 
the Hayes CoTton MILL Co., and the 
output will be changed from cotton 
yarns to quality sewing thread. In- 
stallation of new equipment for this 
purpose will be made. 


THE ALPINE COTTON MILLS, of 
Morganton, N. C., have been acquir- 
ed by George W. Stowe, of Belmont, 
N. C., for a reported $450,000. The 
property will be taken over at once 
and will continue to operate as here- 
tofore. 


BRIDGETON YARN Co., INC., recent- 
ly chartered, plans the early opera- 
tion of a mill at Burrillville, R. I. 


Controlling interest in the NEw- 
BERRY COTTON MILLS, at Newberry, 
S. C., has been purchased by M. M. 
Clairmont, of New York, and asso- 
ciates, who will be active in its fu- 
ture management. The present line 
of production will continue, accord- 
ing to reports. 


Watts MILLS, at Laurens, S. C., 
rayon fabrics, have awarded a con- 
tract to McKoy-Helgerson Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., for alterations and 
improvements in the mill. Reported 
cost is $50,000. 


A weaving mill, bedspread plant 
and dyeing plant will be establish- 
ed at York, S. C., by J. C. Cloninger 
and _associates, according to recent 
reports. 


E. J. SNYDER & Co., Ware, Mass., 
is a new concern engaged in dyeing 
and finishing cotton and woolen tub- 
ular fabrics. 


THE PANSY WEAVING MILLS are 
now occupying their new office and 
plant, located at Barton and Pine 
Sts., Pawtucket, R. I. 


THe D. E. CONverRse Co. cotton 
mill at Glendale, S. C., was sold in 
March to J. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc., of 
Wheeling, W. Va. The mill, estab- 
lished in 1856 is one of the oldest in 
the South, has 964 looms and 33,804 
ring spindles... The sale price was 
announced as approximately $2,- 
250,000. 


THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CO., 
which has a mill at Manila, P. L., 
has started running of the plant, al- 
though the war torn property is not 
fully repaired. Mil! supplies and 
dyestuffs are on order from the 
United States. 


THE CUMBERLAND GAP WOOLEN MILL 
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PRODUCTION DRIVE 


PIVOTAN ROCKWOOD ROCKWOOD WESTINGHOUSE 


LEATHER PIVOTED MOTOR PULLEYS MOTORS 
BELTING BASES 


NOTE: The Production Drive is the most accurate 
method of setting and maintaining correct belt 
tension under all load conditions. 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers ATLANTA, GEORGIA Distributors 
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at Harriman, Tenn., will construct 
two additions to its property. There 
will be two one-story structures, one 
40 x 108 feet and the other 80 x 70 
feet. 


REVOLUTION COTTON MILLS at 
Greensboro, N. C., have begun a 
program of expansion, and are erect- 
ing a new building for spinning and 
weaving of synthetic fabrics. The 
building will be one-story, air-con- 
ditioned and will contain about 90,- 
000 square feet of floor space. When 
expansions in other lines, now being 
planned, are completed, the mills 
will have about 66,000 spindles and 
2,061 looms. 


The War Assets Corp, recently an- 
nounced that the GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER Co., will buy the rayon tire 
cord plant at Decatur, ALA. which 
the company has been operating un- 
der lease from the government. 
Goodyear will continue to make ray- 
on tire cord at the plant. 


A new firm, the VIRGINIA MILLS 
Corp., will begin construction this 
summer on a plant at Ferum, N. C. 
to process and throw rayon and syn- 
thetic yarns for the Angle Silk Mills, 
of Rocky Mount. The plant is due 
to be completed about the end of the 
year. The investment is said to be 
$200,000. 


A dyeing plant, to be built near 
Raleigh, N. C., is planned by the 
BURLINGTON MILLs Corp., of that city. 
No estimate of the investment was 
available. 


The New Bedford, Mass. plant of 
UNITED STATES RUBBER Co. won first 
prize in the 1945 safety contest 
among the company’s smaller plants, 
it was announced recently. This was 
the second consecutive year that the 
New Bedford employees have won 
the president’s prize, a $100 cash 
award. Tire cord is produced in the 
plant. 


Ten textile industrialists from 
France recently spent four days ex- 
amining production methods and 
some of the new inventions perfect- 
ed at DAN RIVER MILLs, Danville, Va. 
The visitors are making a study of 
other mills in the United States, look- 
ing toward planning reconstruction of 
the textile industry in France. 


RIVEREDGE PRINTERS, INC., a new 
firm, has bought the manufacturing 
plant formerly occupied by the Bris- 
tol Felt Body Co., at Fall River, Mass. 
The new company will operate a 
screen printing establishment. 
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Abraham Tabin has become presi- 
dent of BROOKSIDE MILLs, INC., at 
Knoxville, Tenn. The plant has here- 
tofore been operated by Brookside 
Mills, Inc., a Tennessee corporation, 
and, as a result of new ownership, 
it will now be operated by Brookside 
Mills, a Delaware corporation. Ar- 
thur L. Emery remains as vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. No chan- 
ges have been made in the mill’s 
supervisory staff. 


THE BIRMINGHAM COTTON MILLS, at 
Birmingham, Ala., were bought re- 
cently by Palmer Mills, Inc., also of 
Birmingham. The Birmingham Mills, 
with 29,000 spindles and 600 looms, 
were purchased about a year ago by 
a Chinese firm, which was reported 
to be planning the shipment of the 
machinery to China. It was later 
found that the Chinese mills where 
the machinery was intended to be 
installed had not been harmed by the 
Japanese, and export plans were 
cancelled. Palmer Mills is a newly 
organized concern, the owners of 
which are interested in the Palmer 
Bros. Co. mill at Fitchville, Conn., 
and other mills in Alabama and 
Georgia. 


SHAWMUT WOOLEN MILLs, Stough- 
ton, Mass., have purchased, for a 
reported $32,000, the former Whit- 
man and Keith plant at Brockton, 
Mass., and plan to establish a branch 
mill there. 


JEN-MAR FABRIcS Co., Woonsocket, 
R. IL., recently formed by Joseph 
Schmidt and Alfred Moretti, is in 
full production on the commission 
weaving of woolen fabrics. 


MacCready and Goldenburg, New 
York selling agents of floor cover- 
ings who own four New England 
carpet mills, have started a _ fifth, 
BERKSHIRE CARPET Co., INc., at In- 
dian Orchard, Mass., which is now 
in production making carpets on 
twenty looms. 


THE MAIN WOOLEN CoO., Barre 
Plains, Mass., a new concern with 
Frank Armitage as president and 
treasurer, and Sidney H. Little, for- 
merly superintendent of the Nation- 
al Dixie Mills, Newnan, Ga., as man- 
ager, is now in production. 


SPINDLE CITY DYE WorKsS, Fall 
River, Mass., a new concern special- 
izing on skein and package dyeing 
was formed recently by Henry Ben- 
jamin, formerly with the Dodgeville 
Finishing Co., Attleboro, Mass., and 
Frank Stetkiewicz, formerly with the 
Greenwich, R. I. Bleachery. 





lk he Lidbidd 


of Textile Interest 


The Texas Company., 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. “Factors 
Which Relate to Lubrication in the 
Textile Industry,” appearing in the 
March issue of the company’s mag- 
azine, “Lubrication”’. 





The Bristol Company, Waterbury 
91, Conn. Bulletin F1603, describing 
the features of the bellows type dif- 
ferential meter body. 


General Mills, Inc., Research Lab- 
oratories, 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. “The Story of 
Guar.” Description of plant for 
which technical uses have been found 
by the company’s laboratories. Ap- 
plicable in textile industry to warp 
sizes, printing pastes and finishes. 


Brown Instrument Co’s., 4461 
Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. “The 
Flow Meter Engineering Handbook,” 
compiled by Louis Gess and R. D. 
Irwin, of the flow meter engineering 
department of the company. Second 
edition. Suitable for students and en- 
gineers. 151 pages, 38 figures and 55 
tables. Price, $2.50 a copy. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Form 7100, “The 
Shaft-Seal — The Answer to Your 
Stuffing Box Problems.” Information 
concerning the shaft seal and users 
of centrifugal pumps, particularly in 
the refinery and chemical industries. 


National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., 
Deep River, Conn. “The Foreman 
and the Veteran,” digest-sized manu- 
al for foremen, supervisors and de- 
partment heads, giving suggestions 
on how to handle situations arising 
in foreman-veteran relations. 32 
pages, hard paper cover, 25 cents 
each, subject to quantity discount. 


“What’s Ahead for the Veteran?’’, 


pocket-sized folder for the veteran, 
written by an ex-serviceman. 15 
cents each, subject to quantity dis- 
count. 


M. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., Cedar 
Grove, Essex County, N. J., “Indus- 
trial Brushes” — 20-page _ illustrated 
booklet on specialized brushes for 
textiles and other industries. Stresses 
development of metal core brushes. 


Conciliation Service, Room 4223, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. “What is the Con- 
ciliation Service?,” a pamphlet de- 
scribing the history and function of 
the Department’s conciliation service, 
established in 1913, to help prevent 
as well as to settle all types of labor 
disputes. 


Stein. Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. “Modern 
Textile Finishes,” a survey of to- 
day’s finishing field, appraising the 
methods and the present position of 
finishers. 
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Assures 
Perfect Performance 

























Dynamic Balancing, developed and used 
exclusively by Jenkins, assures your cyl- 
inders perfect performance, too. 


The stresses set up by unbalanced cylin- 
ders have a detrimental effect upon the 
quality and uniformity of the yarn. On 
frames freed of vibration, yarn flows 
freely and smoothly, assuring even, uni- 
form quality . . . cylinders last indefi- 
nitely . . . and costly breakdowns due to 
premature bearing failures are elimi- 
nated, 


Jenkins prompt rebuilding service makes 
-it possible for you to have your cylin- 
ders dynamically balanced NOW. Equip 
one frame with these dimensionally bal- 
anced cylinders and see the difference 
for yourself. 






-_——- 
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SPINNING CYLINDERS 


© JENKINS METAL SHOP 


ENKIN 
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and MATERIALS _ 





Tuffer Tension Regulator 


The Tuffer tension regulator, a 
new device for regulating and main- 
taining tension while drawing on 
card clothing, has been brought out 
by Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

This new device, which is reported 
to apply the clothing with tension 
absolutely even, operates on either 
woolen or cotton cards and may be 
set for any tension required. The 
tension is indicated on a graduated 
scale and held constant by an ad- 
justable plate. Woolen cards may be 
clothed without separating the cards. 

Advantages claimed for the Tuffer 
regulator are: (1) it is easily handled 
and installed by one man, as it 
weighs only 62 pounds, (2) no special 
skill is required to apply the regula- 
tor, (3) there are no delicate parts to 
get out of adjustment, (4) time is 
saved on first grind, and (5) it may 
be operated by a hand winch or the 


Tuffer motor drive. 

Using the Tuffer motor drive, it 
is possible for a carder and one 
helper to clothe a cylinder in a short 
time. The drive includes all equip- 
ment necessary to operate on all 
makes of cards, and special attach- 
ments permit it to be used on other 
reclothing devices. 

—-- @&—— 
Faxfilm Process 


The Faxfilm Co., 1220 W. 6th St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio, has announced 
its material, Faxfilm, and the method 
used in its application for the ex- 
amination of minute details of sur- 
faces. The film is applied to the sur- 
face to be examined, removed and 
then projected to reveal the image. 
It is reported to be applicable to 
inside and outside diameters as well 
as on gears, flat, vertical, conical and 
spherical shapes. It can be used, the 
manufacturers say, for many ma- 
terials, such as crystals, metals, tex- 





The Tuffer tension regulator 
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tiles, papers, minerals, etc. 

The Faxfilm comparator enables 
its user to make three dimensional 
comparisons of two surfaces at 100 
diameter magnification. Twin micro- 
projectors project two images, and 
rheostats equalize light intensity. In- 
spection is performed by placing a 
Faxfilm standard in one projector 
and a Faxfilm of the material being 
inspected in the other. The inspection 
screen reveals the images, showing 
differences in surface characteris- 
tics. 


Small Water Cooler 


The Sunroc Refrigeration Co., of 
Glen Riddle, Pa., is now in full pro- 
duction of its complete post-war line 
of water coolers for business, indus- 
trial, and institutional use. It has 
announced the “Little Giant,” a 
water cooler especially designed for 
installations where drinking water 
requirements are limited. It has a 
capacity of five gallons of cooled 
drinking-water per hour, without 
pre-cooling, and is available with 
either hermetically sealed or con- 
ventional unit. 


~-—_@ -- 
Miskella Infra-Red Units 


The Miskella Infra-Red Co., East 
73rd and Grand Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio, has announced super-heat units 
which are reported to have several 
outstanding features. Miskella_ in- 
sulated ovens may be constructed 
using super-heat lamped or un- 
lamped units, or a combination of 
both. Length depends upon the num- 
ber of lamps, both of which are inter- 
changeable. Unlamped units may be 
converted to lamped units. It is re- 
ported that temperatures up to 600 
degrees F. may be secured. Super- 
heat units may be suspended hori- 
zontally, used single, side by side, 
end to end, or in any angular 
arrangement, the manufacturer 
states. They are designed so that 
they may be placed as close as 2% 
inches away from the product to be 
heated. 

—--)-- - 


Automatic Stitching Machines 


D. Paradis Co., 4201 Hudson Blvd., 
North Bergen, N. J., has recently 
issued a new description of the 1100 
model series of its multiple needle 
automatic stitching and quilting ma- 
chines. These electric power ma- 
chines are generally used to bond or 
sew together a number of layers of 
cloth or other textile materials by 
stitching them automatically in vari- 
orus decorative patterns. The ma- 
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TEXROPE Super-7 Belts To Make TEXROPE 
... Select the one you need V-Belts Run Longer 


Heat-Resisting Super-7 
Stands temperatures up to 180°. The 
TEXROPE V-Belt for most drives. Under the load-pulling cord section of every TEXROPE V-Belt 
Oil-Resisting Super-7 lies a thick, springy cushion of cool-running Buna-S. This cushion 
Neoprene cover protects core against acts as a shock absorber to protect the cords from stresses that might 
moderately oily or greasy conditions. weaken them. This carefully proportioned cushion is one of the 
Oil-Proof Super-7 reasons why TEXROPE “‘Super-7"’ V-Belts are known by all in- 
Made of Neoprene throughout. Use 7 dustry for their long life hen smooth, efficient power transmision. 
it when the belt must swim in oil. Other reasons are: More Cords, Stronger Cords, hard-twisted of 
Static-Resisting Super-7 selected long staple cotton — Tough Duplex Cover to resist wear 
Recommended where explosion haz- and keep out dirt — War-Proved Buna-S§ — an improved, cooler- 
ard exists. Static-conducting element , 

running rubber compound developed for TEXROPE Super-7 V-Belts. 


throughout cover won't wear off. 

Super-7 Steel YOUR V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 

Twin steel cables, to pull extremely Call your Allis-Chalmers office or dealer for TEXROPE Super-7 
heavy loads with minimum stretch. V-Belts — for full range of standard, “Magic-grip” and Vari-Pitch 
GET THEM — through your Allis- sheaves — for Speed Changers and complete V-Belt Drive engi- 
neering help. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 

















Chalmers district office or dealer. 
TEXROPE Super-7 V-Belts result from the co- a- 


ti h f tw 1ies— li * h . . 
re B. gg ee er a ome glee Poniciate te AC. HEAR THE BOSTON “POPS”: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 


ALLIS © CHALMERS 











TEXROPE V-BELT DRIVES 
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| Machines helped you to speed quality and quantity <\ 





BATTLE STARS FOR: 
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Sure, you won your battle stars, Mister . "in the 
driving rains of the humid tropics . . . in the strong 
sunshine of the burning desert ...in the stinging 4 
gales of the frigid Arctic. You worked day and night (7 
in the great Cotton Textile plants to produce the, 
tremendous yardages needed to clothe and equip) f° 
our fighting men. And in many mills Butterworth id ee 





of output. Since 1820 the Butterworth Organization 


| has served the Textile In dustry —pioneering and build- 
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chines are based on the principle of 
a lock stitch sewing machine. 

Machines are equipped with two 
rows of needles. Each row has from 
25 to 92 needles on the standard 1100 
series. They handle rolls of cloth of 
100 to 250 yards. The units have a 
running speed of up to 500 stitches 
per minute, it is reported. Yardage 
sewn varies with the design, number 
of stitches per inch, material sewn, 
thread used, and experience of man- 
ufacture. They are applicable to 
such operations as quilts and com- 
forters, padded clothing, mattress 
pads and covers, curtains and 
drapery fabrics, felt and leather 
products, etc. 


ing drugs and biologicals by the 
elimination of acidic contaminants 
present or introduced during prep- 
aration. 

Amberlite IR-B, with its resistance 
to the leaching action of water, acids 
and solvents, now replaces Amber- 
lite IR-4 for all industrial applica- 
tions, its range of usefulness widened 
in deacidification processes where 
absence of contaminants in the 
treated product is essential. 

The new exchanger is reported to 
exhibit an increased rate of exchange, 
thus permitting higher flow rates 
during operation. Also it can be re- 
generated at higher rates than those 
recommended for Amberlite IR-4 











The new glass cloth ironing board cover, made of material supplied 
by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio, will not burn or 
char. Covers have been subjected to iron temperatures up to 600 
degrees F., and showed no discoloration. Cleaning can be done with 
a damp cloth, without removing the cover from the board. Color of 


the covers is light tan. 





New Anion Exchange Resin 


Development of an improved acid 
absorbent or anion exchange resin 
with wide usefulness in the fields of 
water-conditioning and in numerous 
applications calling for the removal 
or recovery of acid has been an- 
nounced by Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Known as Amberlite IR-4B, this resin 
produces “deionized” water com- 
parable in quality with distilled 
water and provides means of purify- 
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and, for certain applications, can be 
regenerated by strong alkalies such 
as sodium hydroxide. 

It is shipped in the “free base” or 
regenerated form, ready for use with- 


out further initial treatment. 
ae 
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New Textile Treatment 





A textile treatment to give fabrics 
a permanent starch was announced 
recently by the Naugatuck chemical 
division of United States Rubber Co. 

Invisible on the fabric and un- 





affected by laundering and dry 
cleaning, the new textile treatment 
is said to give nurses’ uniforms, 
women’s summer dresses, sheets and 
shirts a permanent starchiness under 
all weather conditions. 

The treatment, called Kandarizing, 
is non-toxic, non-irritating and will 
not tenderize the finest white broad- 
cloth or most colorful chintz, accord. 
ing to the company. 

ee 
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Recirculating Indirect Air Heater 





J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.., 
has announced a new recirculating 
indirect air heater as an addition to 
its line. 

Fuel efficiency of 85 per cent and 
over is obtained, the company re- 
ports. This is made possible by re- 
circulating a large part of the com- 
bustion gases and exhausting only a 
small volume to the fresh air volume 
needed to burn the fuel. 

The gases and air travel in counter- 
flow direction with maximum effec- 
tive temperature differential. The 
fuel is completely burned in the com- 
bustion chamber with a minimum of 
makeup air, with resultant tempera- 
tures of 2000° to 2800° F., it is re- 
ported. The hot gases leaving the 
combustion chamber are then diluted 
with the cooler recirculated gases 
brought back from the heater exhaust 
gas outlet, by means of a fan. This 
mixture then enters the tubes at not 
more than 1000° F. Oil or gas may 
be used as fuel. Maximum air deliv- 
ery temperature is 600° F. 
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New Uses for Ceglin 


Because new uses for Ceglin, fin- 
ishing agent developed by Sylvania 
Industrial Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., are being reported 
by manufacturers, the company has 
established a technical service de- 
partment to follow them up and to 
help work out correct application 
procedures. One manufacturer, ac- 
cording to the company, has experi- 
mented with Ceglin and has worked 
out a method for treating back grey 
cloth to reduce the absorption of 
paste and color during printing. An- 
other is reported to have discovered 
that by treating rayon cloth with 
Ceglin before printing, he could 
stabilize the fibers and thus keep the 
cloth from shifting. The result is said 
to be better register with no over- 
lapping of patterns or colors. 
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Howe Dial Scale 


Howe Scale Co., 603 Scale Ave., 
Rutland,Vt., has announced its new 
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Whitin builds Twisters in great variety — Twisters for many fibers, 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Rayon, Glass, Asbestos and Paper; also 






Twisters of many types, Plain or Fancy, Wet or Dry, Upstroke or Down- 






stroke, Large or Small. There’s a Whitin Twister for every purpose. 






Regardless of the wide variation in specification detail 






and purpose, there are always three fixed 






qualities upon which you may depend — 
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tape drive dial scale. A newly de- 
signed Howe tape drive, with ball 
bearing unit, has tapes that are self- 
aligning and held in _ position by 
patented button connection. It is re- 








The Howe scale 


ported that the mechanism is not 
affected by out of level conditions or 
by wide changes in temperature. 
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Call-Back Unit For 
Intercom-Paging Systems 


Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced its new Model C-18, a com- 
bined call-back and sound reproducer 
unit designed for use with high noise 
level coverage industrial communica- 
tion systems. It is used with combi- 
nation intercom and amplified voice- 
paging systems having any number 
of fully intercommunicating master 
stations, trumpet speakers, and other 
standard reproducers. 

In operation, an executive, recep- 
tionist, or telephone operator having 
an intercom master station on his 
desk can originate a paging call in 
addition to having regular two-way 
intercommunication with all other 
master stations. To page, he de- 
presses the paging button on his 
master station and calls by name the 
person he wishes to locate. The 
amplified paging call is reproduced 
by trumpet speakers and C-18 units 
which give voice coverage of the 
entire office, plant, or factory area. 

On hearing his name called, the 
person paged approaches a call-back 
reproducer station, depresses the key 
and automatically is connected di- 
rectly to the executive who originated 
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the paging call. All other amplified 
reproducers and call-back units are 
automatically silenced while the two- 
way conversation is in progress. 

While a paging and reply call is in 
operation, a busy signal light illum- 
inates automatically on any other 
master station attempting to use the 
paging system. 


» 


D C Antifoam A 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., has announced a new silicone 
compound, DC Antifoam A, de- 
veloped for use against foam in 
aqueous solutions and emulsions. The 
product has been tested by the man- 
ufacturer according to procedure out- 
lined by Bikerman (J. Faraday Soc. 
34 634, 1938) and. it is reported that 
DC Antifoam reduces the foaming of 
various aqueous solutions even when 
they are subjected to steam distilla- 
tion or vacuum concentration. It is 
suggested that the ability of the 
agent to reduce foaming in any 
specific material can be established 
only by testing it in various con- 
centrations in solutions to be de- 
foamed. 

The product is insoluble in either 
water or alcohol, chemically inert, 
nonvolatile, and dispersable in such 
solvents as benzene, carbon, tetra- 
chloride, toluene and V.M. and P. 
naptha. It is available in 1, 10 and 
50 pound cans. 


ee ne 


“Tandemlamp” 


A patented fluorescent lighting 
principle, trade name “Tandemlamp” 
uses an axial plane mounting which 
places one lamp above the other, for 
better utilization of the particular 
characteristics of fluorescent lamps. 
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Doane’s Tandemlamp 


Small specular reflectors are used for 
accurate control of light and to ok- 
tain compactness of equipment. This 
lamp arrangement introduces a min- 
imum of opaque surface into the 
path of the reflected light, blocking 


less of the reflected light in identical 
size reflectors, than would occur with 
the major axis of the lamp assembly 
positioned laterally. 

A louvered plastic sheet material, 
trade name ‘“Louverplas’, with fine, 
parallel, translucent louvers sepa- 
rated by clear plastic spacings fixed 
in juxtaposition and traversed by 
minute prisms is used at the bottom 
of the fixture for brightness control. 

“Tandemlamp” and “Louverplas’; 
are patented by the Doane Products 
Corp., Meriden, Conn., and repre- 
sented by the Ivan T. Johnson Com- 
pany, Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 
| EE 


Chemical to Speed Up Action 





Of Thermosetting Resins f 


A catalyst to speed up action of 
thermosetting resins used in finishing 
textiles has been announced by 
American Cyanamid Co.’s_ textile 
resin department. 


Known as Aerotex Accelerator 187," 


the product is described by the com- 
pany as an acid salt “buffered to give 
maximum stability and optimum pH.”’ 
Soluble in water, Aerotex Accelera- 
tor 187 is added to the resin bath 
just before it is ready for use on 
fabrics. The action of the solution, 
which is odorless, is reported to 
hasten the polymerization of the 
resins. The compound has the ap- 
nearance of fine white crystals. It 
can be stored for long periods of time 
as it is chemically stable. 

Textile Finishing Bulletin § 110, 
describing the product and its use, is 
ayailable on request to the American 
Cyanamid Co., textile resin depart- 


ment, Bound Brook, N. J. 
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Electronic Air Filter 


The Electro-Cell, a unit type elec- 
tronic air filter with removable col- 
lector plate assemblies, is one of the 
latest type now being manufactured 
by the American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
First and Central Ave., Louisville, 
Ky. 

The positive and negative collector 
plates are assembled on cross rods 
to form horizontal groups which are 
easy to handle and may be readily 
removed from the filter casing, the 
manufacturer reports. 

Sliding into the filter casing in 
much the same manner as a desk 
drawer, plate assemblies can be re- 
moved for cleaning and reoiling at 
convenient water and sewer con- 
nections. By Keeping a spare set of 
plates sufficient for one section for 
use as a replacement, the length of 
time the filter is out of service is 
reduced to a minimum. An auto- 
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if you are a user of ““Modinal’* D— versatile 


fatty alcohol sulfate—you’ll want to know its new 





name—‘“‘Duponol’’ D. 


If you are a user of any Gardinol products— 
paste, flakes, ground flakes, etc.—they have a new 
name, too. If you use any of the Gardinol or 
“‘Modinal’”’ specialties, they’re all still available— 
same products, same quality. You’ll find them all 
under the name ‘‘Duponol.’’ For example, the 
product formerly called ‘‘Gardinol’’ WA Flakes 

is now called ‘“‘Duponol’”’ WA Flakes. 





Remember this new name—‘‘Duponol.’’ It 
identifies the family of fatty alcohol sulfates made 
by Du Pont. Organic Chemicals Department, Fine 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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FATTY ALCOHOL SULFATES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Better Things for Better Living . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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This up-to-the-minute news- 
picture magazine shows how wide- 
awake management in many lines 
of business is utilizing palletized 
unit loads and fork trucks... to end the burden 
of costly manual methods and speed production. 


GOOD NEWS FOR HIGHWAY SHIPPERS 


Mechanized handling made available to highway 
shippers by the new Clark Trucloader Method. 


Clark builds GAS AND ELECTRIC POWERED FORK TRUCKS 
AND INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 














} | 
CLARK TRUCTRACTOR., 1047 21th St., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
{ (J HAVE YOUR NEAREST FIELD ENGINEER CALL. . 
{| ( SEND US COPY OF MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS. 
: 
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matic washing device has been de- 
veloped, permitting collector plate 
assemblies to be washed in place for 
installations where manual washing 
is not feasible. 

Standard sections of the Electro- 
Cell are 2 and 3 inches in width, 
with a capacity of 1,000 cfm per 
unit, and range from this minimum 


Electro-Cell air filter 


to as many sections as are needed. 
The construction of the filter is such 
that it eliminates the duplication of 
top and bottom sections of box-like 
units when assembled one upon an- 
other. This is accomplished by the 
manufacturer of the filter in a varia- 
tion of heights from a minimum of 
27 inches to a maximum standard 
height of 15 feet by 9 inches in- 
crements. 

In the larger sizes of the Electro- 
Cell (6 feet or higher), the ionizers 
are mounted on a bar hinge which 
swings clear of duct work or adjacent 
sections giving access to _ collector 
plates. 

i 


Fan-Cooled Motor 


A new totally enclosed, fan-coolea 
motor designed for use in dusty, 
dirty, and corrosive atmospheres has 
been added to the line of General 
Electric Tri-Clad induction motors. 
The new motor is available in stand- 
ard, explosion-proof, and dust-ex- 
plosion-proof types from 1 to 1000 
hp and can be used where iron dust 
and metal filings are in the air, and 
in Class I, Groups C and D and Class 
II, Groups E, F, and G hazardous 
locations. 

The motor can be installed in a 
small space, making it suitable for 
machine tool applications where the 
motor must be part of the driven 
machine. 

The new Tri-Clad features a 
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The Master Mechanic (right) consult- 
ing with a Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer on loom lubrication. 


“Gulf Quality Lubricants plus regular attention 
—that’s our formula for getting top performance 
from looms and avoiding shutdowns caused by 
wear,’ says this Master Mechanic. “This formula 
has paid us dividends for over 15 years: more cuts 





of cloth, and lower maintenance costs.” 








Consistently good results year after year are 
insured by the use of Gulf Lubricants and Gulf 
Engineering Service—they’re always on the job. 

A Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer can give 


LUBRICATION 
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you effective help. He will co-operate with your 
operating and maintenance men to insure the kind 
of lubrication that means greater production, 





reduced fire hazard, and lower maintenance costs. 








The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication Serv- 
ice Engineer—and the Gulf line of more than 400 
quality oils and greases—are quickly available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 


or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 
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Vi Cotton travels a long way from the boll to the finished shirt. Yet 
2 » shutdowns were slowing production in a Carolina mill, just when 
4 the country needed it most. The Fan Belt Drive on the Cotton 
Combs are natural troublemakers. The short centers—little take-up—the oil, 
dirt and heat are conditions which stretch, torture and kill a belt's perform- 
ance. And when adjustments are necessary—production stops. 

Schieren was called in, studied the problem and produced a grip to cure 
the gripe. A |!/2” DUXBAK Single Ply Belt was installed—and ty nage 
any belt tried before. It is giving top-performance, and will do so for many 
years to come. The DUXBAK super-grip covers more pulley surface . . . per- 
mits normal operating slack—adding to belt life and lowering maintenance 
costs. There's no stretch to cause shutdowns and machines operate at top 
speed 16 hours a day, 5 to 6 days a week! 

Cotton Combs need not be YOUR power transmission problem, but no 
matter what your requirements are—the custom-built performance that is 
standard with SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTS will deliver maximum speed— 
extra RPM. They thrive on trouble—cost no more than other belts—and soon 
pay for themselves by minimizing maintenance and costly shutdowns. 

The 76 years of experience behind CHAS. A. SCHIEREN & CO.'s manu- 
facturing of super-quality belts is at your service. 
You will find it to your advantage to let us quote on 
your belting, strapping or packaging requirements. 
Just drop us a line. 
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Let ws send you free book on SHORT CENTER DRIVES 
deta which shew hew pivet bases give 


1. Avtematic Belt Tension 

2. Beost Overiced Capacity of Drives. 
3. Eliminete any possibility of stip. 
4. Increese machine ovipvt. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS e SPECIALTIES 
HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
60 Front Street, W. Toronto, Ont. 








We are nofione! distribvtors 
of Rockwoed Bases. 
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double-shell, cast-iron frame, and 
cast-iron end shields and conduit box 
for protection from external blows, 
dripping water, dusts, vapors, and 
corrosive liquids, the company re- 
ports. Sealed end shields and inside 
joints, and a one-piece, double-shell 
stator protect windings, punchings 
and rotating parts from moisture or 
corrosive elements. Long, close- 
running shaft fits, supplemented by 
a rotating seal, keep dirt from enter- 





GE’s new enclosed motor 


ing the motor along the shaft. Punch- 
ings and windings within the inner 
shell of the motor are cooled by a 
non-sparking external fan which is 
protected by a cast-iron housing with 
a screened air-intake opening. 


---—@ 





New Leslie Valve 


A new self-sealing, air operating, 
ball type valve, known at Type BA, 
has been announced by Leslie Co., 
185 Delafield Avenue, Lyndhurst, N. 
J., manufacturers of regulators, con- 
trollers, strainers and whistles. 

Fitted with a hand opening lever 
and a rotatable pivot, the new valve 
can be opened from almost any 
position with either a horizontal or 
vertical pull. Ball valve closes tight 
with inlet pressure. 

The stuffing box is self-packed by 
the operating pressure when the 
valve is open, permitting flow. 
Operating pressure up to 200 psi are 
recommended. Constructed with cast 
iron bodies, integral seating surfaces, 
screwed connections, and in 1%” size. 


¢ 
Rectifier for Magnetic Separators 


A new line of rectifiers, designed 
to convert A. C. into D. C. for indus- 
trial and foundry use, is now avail- 
able, according to an announcement 
by the Mellaphone Corp., Rochester 
2, N. Y. These rectifiers provide 
a source of D. C. power for energiz- 
ing such equipment as magnetic 
separators and lifting magnets. 

The new rectifiers have 
mounted outside the 


tubes 


main housing 
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Raw Stock is Precious 
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- Reduce Shrinkage 

. with precision-made . 
TUFFERIZED " 
: - CARD CLOTHING =: 




















IF YOUR card clothing is worn, or ground down so it does 


not give the proper carding action your losses in raw stock 





may be serious. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Tufferized Card Clothing, properly operated, will reduce these Cine) Chistian Rae Wanton 

’ , Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 

| losses and convert them into strong, uniform yarns. nll Sil Cabs Pain 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 

, ; Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 

Have a Howard representative examine your card clothing. ie. Ciceesiaiaticiash seal: init 

sets loaned at all Plants. 

He will help you determine whether waste is excessive and npr fireng sate Cyl. 

inders from 4 to 30 inches 

make suitable recommendations. RP eer ap ee natin 


Rewired at Southern Plant 
e Midgley Patented, and 
Howards Special Hand 


H oO W A & D B « Oo Ss. M F G. C Oo. Stripping Cards e Inserted 


Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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SPIRAL CHUTES 
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Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD 


See 22... Bem e y me 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ° PORT HOPE, ONT. 
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and protected by a perforated metal 
grill. Heavy duty mercury vapor 
tubes are used to provide efficiency, 
voltage regulation, and long life. 

e 
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High Speed Counter 


The Autotron Co., Danville, IIl., 
has announced a new Shadowcount, 
designed to give to industry a high 
speed, accurate method of actuating 
a commercial counter with a mini- 
mum of additional engineering. By 
the proper use of one of the types 
of Shadowcounts, it is said that any 
object regardless of size can be ac- 
curately counted. 

The unit combines the use of a 
photoelectronic circuit with an op- 
tical system in which a short light 
beam is focused through an aperture 
in a steel guide. 
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Card-Sliver Draft 


A card-sliver drafting attachment 
which provides a set of drawing rolls 
for use on a card has been patented 
by Prentice M. Thomas and J. H. 
Barton, 3415 Fourth Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ga. The rolls are said to be 
capable of drafting up to 5; and ex- 





Card-sliver drafting attachment 


perimental tests in a southern cotton 
mill are reported to indicate that the 
use of the attachment will provide 
the following advantages: 1 decrease 
the number of ends down; 2 permit 
a considerable increase in production, 
3 reduce the number of doffs by 
placing more sliver in the can, and 4 
make possible the elimination of one 
process of drawing. 


The device, covered by U.S. Patent 
No. 2,357,982, issued Sept. 12, 1944, 
consists of three pairs of grooved 
metallic rolls mounted on_ stands 
which may be adjusted for processing 
any length of cotton staple. The 
frame supporting the stands is bolted 
directly to the frame of the card at 
a point immediately below the cal- 
ender rolls, and the drafting rolls 
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Note the detail 
in this textile 









mill photo— with 





camera pointed 






into the light. 





















GET THESE THREE ~*~ 
ADVANTAGES OF 





Excessive sun glare and heat often are potent enemies to 


efficient production in textile mills. But Frosted AKLO Glass, 
manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kings- NOS, 
liyy 





port, ‘Tennessee, resists solar heat and materially reduces sun 


vlare. 


\ 





Frosted AKLO’S reduction of sun glare results in less evye- ———— «| 

° oe ° w Ot | 
strain and consequently less worker fatigue. It helps to increase — | SS 
safety... provides greater comfort for workers on the job. Such SS 
conservation of human energy means more efficient production. WS 


REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 


Other Frosted AKLO economies include reduced load on air and employe fatigue. 


conditioning equipment and the elimination of window shades 
and curtains, or the painting of window glass. Improved plant 
appearance is a further advantage. | 





Frosted AKLO is a cool-appearing, blue-green glass. It is 


sold by Libbey * Owens ° Ford through leading glass distrib- RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 


ferteble on their jobs. 





utors. For an interesting demonstration of frosted AKLO’S 

heat and glare reducing characteristics, ask your L-O-F distribu- 

tor to demonstrate the Radiometer in your office. Or write 

Blue Ridge Sales Division, Libbey‘Owens’Ford Glass Company, 

9556 Nicholas Building. Toledo 3, Ohio. RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 








2 or painting of glass. y 
BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing - Glare-Reducing + Figured and Wire Glass 
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PRINTERS 


THIS FURNISHER 
BRUSH WON'T 
BLEED 





THE CORE IS 
METAL 


THE BRISTLE IS 
NYLON 


You can run red with this furnisher 
brush—wash it—and in a few min- 
utes run green. The color will not 
bleed. The nylon bristle, set on the 
core with flat copper wire, and the 
metal core do not absorb color. 


The Jenkins metal core furnisher 
brush has other advantages. Because 
the bristle and core do not absorb 
color, 10°% or 25°% less dyestuff is 
used. 


The nylon bristle outlasts any animal 
or fibre bristle. Many printers have 
used these brushes for more than 
three years before having them re- 
bristled. When the bristle does wear 
down, the metal core can be re- 
bristled at our plant by our patented 
process. 





We Also Manufacture 
Flock Brushes 
Raising and Laying 
Brushes 
Clothroom Brushes 











Ask for our Catalog of 
Metal Core Brushes 


M. W. JENKINS SONS 


Incorporated 
Cedar Grove 


Since 1877 Manufacturers of 
Industrial brushes of all types. 
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may be operated with or without the 
card calender rolls, according to Mr. 
Barton. 

Power for driving the mechanism 
is transferred from the calender-roll 
shaft through an arrangement of 
gears. Draft between the front and 
middie or between the middle and 
back rolls can be varied as desired 
by changing the gear on the end of 
the appropriate roll. 

Friction clearers are provided for 
removing motes, dust, and_ short 
fibers which may adhere to the rolls. 
Sufficient spring weight is applied to 
the rolls to insure even drafting in 
spite of the variation normally 
prevalent in card silver. 

No announcement has been made 
as to the firm who will manufacture 
the attachment, but it is understood 
that negotiations are currently under 
way and an announcement will be 


forthcoming. 
ie 





Slag Removal Agent 

The Gamlen Chemical Co., 1369 
Spring Garden Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
offers a product named Gamlenite, 
which is designed to remove hard 
slag and other combustion deposit 
from tubes and other boiler metal 
surfaces, and from furnace refractory 
walls, by chemical means. Gamlenite 
is a powder which is blown into the 
furnace while it is in regular opera- 
tion. It forms a dense non-poisonous 
vapor which reaches all parts of the 
furnace and firesides of the boiler 
metal. Its use minimizes the neces- 
sity for taking the boiler off the line 
to do the cleaning job manually, the 
company reports. 

Gamlenite exerts reducing action, 
breaking down hard combustion de- 
deposits into a soft powder which, 
for the most part, is carried up the 


stack by the draft. 
ee 


Bellows-Differential Flow Meter 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury 
91, Conn., has announced the ad- 
dition of a bellows-differential flow 
meter to its line of mercury man- 
ometer flow meters. 

The new instrument will be made 
as a mechanical flow meter, as an 
electric flow-meter, and as a pneu- 
matic-transmission flow meter in a 
complete line of recording, indicating, 
intergrating, and automatic control- 
ling models. 

The meter body, operating on a 
new principle, requires no mercury 
in its operation, according to the 





> manufacturer. A method of trans- 


Essex County, New Jersey 
- arm is employed which isolates the 


mitting bellows motion to the pen 


meter-body shaft from the measured 
fluid. 





Flexible Tubing 


A new type of flexible tubing, non- 
collapsible under plus or minus pres- 
sures and retractable to about one- 
eighth its extended length, has been 
announced by The Warner Brothers 
Co., spiratube division, Bridgeport, 
Conn., for portable or semi-perma- 
nent ventilation or any handling of 
air, gases or light solids. Its spring 
steel helix core causes it to spring 
out to its fully extended length, and 
it will stay in position whether it is 
working on pressure or suction. 





Warner's flexible tubing 


A feature of the Spirature con- 
struction is the method of spiral- 
stitching the spring core within the 
fabric, according to the manufac- 
turers. The inside surface is free of 
wire ridges, providing less resistance 
to air flow and no obstruction to the 
passage of solids. Sharp bends can be 
made with slight reduction of air 
flow and without the use of elbows 
or special fittings. 


—_@—— 
Non-Metallic 3-Way Valve 


Employing a flexible molded syn- 
thetic rubber tube, encased within 
a bakelite body, the new Grove Flex- 
tube three-way valve manufactured 
by The Grove Regulator Co., 65th 
and Hollis St., Oakland 8, Calif., is 
designed for handling all types of 
fluids, including gases, chemicals and 
liquids. It is reported to be especially 
suited for hydraulic or pneumatic 
cylinder operation. Due to its un- 
restricted straight flow characteris- 
tic, this unit is also said to be satis- 
factory for controlling viscous or 
solid-carrying fluids. Non-metallic 
construction permits the handling of 
corrosive or erosive liquids or gases. 
Manual operation, by means of an 
over-center cam, opens and closes 
the ports at each half turn of the 
handwheel. A_ special self-locking 
feature assures positive tight shut- 
off over extended periods of time. 
Available in 1/8” and 1/4” IPS., 
these new type valves are furnished 
for working pressures up to 250 Ibs., 
and maximum temperatures of 150 
degrees F. 
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Humidifiers or Humidification 


Where desperate need for moisture 
exists, anything labeled ““humidifier’’ can 
hardly failto help. Thus ‘humidifiers’ some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 






UR | 

















Mysterious looking objects delivering 
PRECISION B O BBIN \ moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
better production. 


are checked for balance and concentricity of bore 
and outside diameter before leaving our plant. 
They must be Precision in every detail. Every bobbin 
tested on customer's own spindle. 





Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 


DEL EDELE OUEDTEEORDOTRODEDEGAEL ADE PORORI IHG 


Yes, ““*humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 












wacaag tre humidification produces astounding results. 
HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., S. W. : 
Atlanta, Ga. self-cleaning Turbomatic ——ee , Av 
ene < 4 
interchangeable with earlier Gree 2 
and other models. ca Wu 


NEW ENGLAND = 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.  Parks-Cramer Company 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE : ) | | 
Teleohone: 2406 : Fitchburg.Mase. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 














George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
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BEAMAN HIcKS, formerly assistant 
overseer, is now overseer of finishing 
at Mount Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton, Mass. 


BENJAMIN C. GIFFORD, formerly 
with the Bourne Mills, Fall River 
Mass., and before that with Mount 
Hope Finishing Co., North Dighton, 
Mass. was last month released by 
the Navy and is now night super- 
intendent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 


OSWALD FAUTEAU, formerly super- 
intendent, is now manager at Stevens 
Spinning Co., Fall River Mass., suc- 
ceeding Herbert Reed. Mr. Reed has 
become manager of the Howard- 
Arthur Mills, also of Fall River. Mr. 
Fauteau has been with Stevens Spin- 
ning and its predecessor company, 
the Stevens Mfg. Co., for 27 years. 
Mr. Reed succeeds David Ginsberg 
who resigned when the Millville Mfg. 
Co. took over the Howard-Arthur 
Mills. 


RUSSELL KESSELL, who was released 
from the navy in March, is now over- 
seer of carding of the No. 3 mill of 
American Thread Co., Fall River, 
Mass. Before entering the _ service, 
Mr. Kessell was overseer of carding 
of the No. 1 mill of the same com- 
pany. 


HENRY MORIN, formerly assistant 
superintendent, is now superinten- 
dent of manufacturing of the Amer- 
ican Thread’s Fall River plant, suc- 
ceeding A. T. BRANIGAN who held 
that position for five years. Mr. 
Branigan’s title is now administrative 
assistant which corresponds to the 
position of assistant agent in most 
mills. 


JOHN WHEWELL, for several years 
overseer of weaving at Arkwright 
Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass., is now 
with Cheney Brothers Silk Mill, 
Manchester, Conn., in a similar ca- 
pacity. 


JOHN TURNER, formerly with the 
Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me. is 
now assistant to William Bowker, 
general manager of the Narragansett 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Emit D. ALTWEGG, former!r with 
the Brown Knitting Mills, \V arsaw, 
N. Y., 1s now overseer of tyeing, 
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Warren Fabrics Co., West Warren, 
Mass.; and JAMES BLAKE, recently 
discharged from the navy, is back as 
overseer of finishing. 


WILLIAM RocIstTerR, formerly sup- 
erintendent, and J. PETER CUSSON, 
formerly overseer, Warren Fabrics 
Co., West Warren, Mass., now occupy 
similar positions at Bennington Mills, 
Bennington, Vt. 


Ray SHutTtTs, recently § released 
from the navy, is now agent, Valen- 
tine Mills, Bennington, Vt. 


HOMER ALDRICH, formerly with the 
Sangersville, (Me.) Woolen Co., is 
now assistant superintendent, Bramp- 
ton Woolen Mills, Newport, N. H. 


B. R. Warp, formerly with the 
American Woolen Co. plant at Nor- 
wich, Conn., is now superintendent, 
Hoosac Textiles Inc., Bennington, 
Vt. 


ALAN J. BISBEE, formerly assistant, 
is now general manager, Native 
Lace Works Inc., Hightstown, N. J., 
succeeding CHARLES J. Mozur who 
will be associated with the company 
as consultant. 


LLoyp Scotrr, formerly with the 
Juilliard Mill, Stottsville, N. Y., is 
now boss dresser, Madison Woolen 
Mills, Madison, Me. 


JOHN F. McCarty, who has been 
with the Cold Springs Bleachery, 
Yardly, Pa., since he was twelve 
years old when he started as office 
boy, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding DANIEL M. BATES, who re- 
signed to become chairman of the 
board. 


SAMUEL CONNOR, formerly superin- 
tendent, Doom Twine Co., Kitchener, 
Ontario, is now manager Meredith 
Linen Mills, Meredith, N. H. 


WALTER CARTER, formerly with the 
Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
is now with the research division 
of the Chicopee Manufacturing Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., in charge of 
the textile testing laboratory. 


Callaway Mills of La Grange, Ga., 
has announced that upon the request 
of HENRY G. SMITH, his resignation 
as vice-president and secretary has 
been accepted. He has been continu- 


ously connected with Callaway Mills 
since 1914. Mr. Smith will continue 
his active association with the com- 
pany as a director. A. W. Gunn 
has been elected secretary succeed- 
ing Mr. Smith in that capacity. He 
has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1936, his last previous 
position being assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


T. R. Scott is now general super- 
intendent of Martha Mills, textile di- 
vision, B. F. Goodrich Co., Thomas- 
ton, Ga., succeding W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
retired. ‘ 


GRISWOLD M. HILL, separated re- 
cently after four years in the Army 
Air Forces, has become associated 
with Zekaria Bros., New York, tex- 
tile manufacturers, in an executive 
position. Prior to entering service 


he was assistant to the president of.» : 


the Durene Association of America. 


ALBERT A. LIST has been elected 
president of the Monomac Spinning 
Co. and ERNEst C. Hay has been 
elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
List is president of William Whit- 
man Co., Inc., with which the Mono- 
mac Spinning Co. is affiliated. Mr. 
Hay is the manufacturing agent of 
the Monomac. 


BENJAMIN A. HOLGATE has been 
appointed chief of the research and 
development division of American 
Silk Mills, Inc. He was previously 
connected with the materials labora- 
tory of the Army Air Forces, and 
served as a member of the Techni- 
cal Industrial Intelligence Commit- 
tee, visiting Germany to study the 
textile industry in that country. 


DAN F. POOLE, JR. has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Textilera 
Dominicana, in the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Obituaries 


George C. Imes, 73, veteran textile 
superintendent, who had been with 
Crompton-Highland Mills at Griffin, 
Ga., for 20 years, died in March. He 
had been in ill health for some time. 

Mr. Imes entered mill business in 
1888, when he started to work with 
the old Georgia Kincaid Mills. He 
helped to organize and build the 
Crompton Highland Mills in 1915, 
and remained with the company un- 
til his death. 


George F. Allen, executive en- 
gineer for the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., died suddenly at 
his home in that city in March. A 
native of Canada, Mr. Allen came 
to Atlanta in 1924. 
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THIS TEAM OF MACHINES MAKES BETTER GOODS 


Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers are engineered to 
work as a team in the making of better beams that will 
produce better goods at lower cost. Actually, most of the 
benefits gained originate from the action of the Auto- 
matic Spooler, with important added benefits from the 
Super-Speed Warper. The Barber-Colman Spooler re- 
moves kinks pneumatically, ties in new bobbins with uni- 
form, correctly-tied, short-tailed true weaver’s knots, breaks 
out all gouts and slubs, and handles the yarn with low air- 


BARBER- 
COLMAN 
SUPER-SPEED 
WARPER 























BARBER - 
COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 








friction tension that preserves a maximum of original elas- 
ticity. The Warper winds at high speed under low uniform 
tension, making a firm, smooth concentric beam with yarn 
defects removed. Production efficiency is improved by a 
substantial reduction in warper stops and loom stops, as 
proved by exhaustive checks of actual mill production 
records, reducing seconds in the finished cloth. Barber- 
Colman equipment is a must for every modern mill that 
aims to meet coming competition! 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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MADE TO SPECIFICATIONS 









































These two cones are identical in two important specifica- 
tions—size and shape, but from there on they are as different 
as can be. One is made with a regular surface from low mark 
paper and with closed nose. The other has a ground surface 


from smooth paper with a regular nose—lacquer tipped. One 





of these cones is widely used—the other very rarely. 


The point is— size and shape are important 
but not all-important... and every special 
need requires its own specifications. Most 
SONOCO cones are made to meet customer 
specifications, developed by SONOCO tech- 
nical service engineers. 
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Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
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# In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
$ In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


Qe 


i 








What Makes a Successful Man? 


FOR ALL these many years you have been reading 

of successful men, but so far no great writer, no 
great scientist, or any prominent and learned psy- 
chologist, has been able to describe any special type 
of man—any definite qualities of a man—which are 
fixtures, so to speak, in all successful men. 

In other words, successful men are of many and 
varied types. Big men (physically) and little men, 
highly educated men and men of practically no edu- 
cation, dynamic men and timid men, men of out- 
standing personality, and men with practically no 
personality— 

No, there does not seem to be any distinct type 
of man which can be definitely described as being 
the executive or successful type. For example, it 
would be difficult to find two seemingly more dif- 
ferent men than Ford and Chrysler, or Sloan of 
General Motors and Swope of General Electric—four 
men who are the successful heads of some of our 
colossal industries. 

On the other hand, there are, most assuredly, cer- 
tain unmistakable executive traits which all success- 
ful executives seem to possess which make them stand 
out above other men. 

What then are some of these traits which differen- 
tiate between the outstanding executive from the 
mediocre executive—the fellow who seems to be 
holding his job because they can’t find anyone else? 
How can you spot the “comers” in a group of young 
men, and those who will forever be weak executives. 


Outstanding Judgment of Men 


In all the study we have given to this most im- 
portant subject over a period of 25 years, or more, 


we would first try to pick the man who has outstand- 
ing judgment of men. No one man can run any busi- 
ness or manufacturing establishment or textile plant, 
or a department in a textile plant, without the co- 
operation of his lieutenants, be they department 
heads, assistant overseers, or section men and op- 
eratives. 

The man who is capable of selecting other men 
who can run their particular jobs better than other 
men, will certainly be more successful than the man 
who simply takes on most anyone who is available 
at the time for the job. 


Can You Pass Your Brains to Your Superintendent? 


OLD-TIMER has given you several articles in the 
past years explaining the importance of passing your 
knowledge and experiences on to your subordinates 
so they can profit by same. One of the best weavers 
he ever knew could not run a weave room. That man 
(deceased) knew weaving and loom fixing; he was 
given some of the best jobs in the country, but he 
finally wound up as timekeeper. He was assistant 
overseer when OLD-TIMER was running a section. He 
simply did not have the faculty of getting his assist- 
ants to use the knowledge which he had of operating 
a weave room. 

A man in a textile plant is usually promoted to 
assistant overseer because he runs his job better than 
others, and because in the judgment of the overseer 
he has the qualities to make an overseer; then he 
is promoted to overseer and superintendent for the 
Same reason. Now when he gets to be overseer or 
superintendent, if he does not have the ability—the 
management, if you please—to get his subordinates 
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to run their jobs like he ran those jobs, then he will 
never be an outstanding executive. Oh yes, he may 
get along pretty well—well enough to hold a job— 
but we said outstanding executive. 

A man must have the faculty of planning and or- 
sanizing the work of his department heads, and have 
a system by which he can follow up the work of his 
subordinates to insure the carrying out of his ideas 
and management. He should seek, rather than shun, 
responsibility. He should be open-minded about tak- 
ing responsibility for his errors. No buck-passer is 
ever big enough to make an outstanding executive. 
Prejudice is one of the hardest things any man has 
to control, but it takes that control to prove you are 
made of the right kind of ‘“‘mud’’. He should never 
give orders without being able to give the reasons 
why if he expects his men to successfully carry out 
the orders. He should have that rare quality of being 
able to criticize without antagonizing the man he is 
criticizing. He should delegate responsibility to his 
men if he expects to get the benefit of their brains. 

Don’t forget that success is not necessarily due to 
superior knowledge. The Carnegie Foundation says 
that success is due to 15 per cent knowledge and 85 
per cent personality and its expression. The use of 
the word personality in this statement does not mean 
the man who has the faculty of making the most 
friends, or the jolly good fellow whom everybody 
likes, but rather the personality which enables a man 
to give orders and get them carried out. 

Of course, in putting personality at 85 per cent, it 
does not mean that knowledge is not needed. Asa 
matter of fact, a man with “gobs” of personality, and 
no knowledge, would be in a heck of a fix. A man 
must have knowledge to back up his personality. For 
example, a fine automobile may be sold on its ap- 
pearance, but, by golly, if it does not have quality 
to back up that appearance, it would be a “‘flop.”’ 

Now suppose we list, for your consideration, a few 
of the qualities which have been found to be signifi- 
cant or outstanding in the lives of many of our most 
successful men: 


1. Profit by, instead of resenting, criticism 
by your superiors. 


2. Study all the text books you can pos- 
sibly find about your work and its allied in- 
dustries. 


3. Control your temper in all conversa- 
tions with your superiors or subordinates. (It 
takes a smart man to do this. ) 


4. Do not act as you feel. If you have a 
splitting headache, or something has made you 
mad, for gosh sakes do not take it out on the 
people you are working with. 


9. Get the benefit of the brains of those 
who work for you by encouraging suggestions. 


6. If you are manager, try to make man- 





agers out of all your superintendents; if you 
are a superintendent, try to make superintend- 
ents out of all your overseers. (Think this one 


over ). 


7. Never make a promise without putting 
a proviso in it. A strict adherence to this rule 
may save you a bushel of trouble. 


8. Give every man the unstinted praise he 
deserves. Be careful not to flatter—any ig- 
norant person knows flattery. 


9. Profit by your mistakes. Study every 
phase of a mistake you have made and write all 
the details down in a diary or other record 
book so that it will be indelibly in your mind. 
This will, many times, help you to avoid mak- 
ing mistakes in an entirely different matter. 


10. Make a careful study of your way of 
speaking. I have heard men say No, in a way 
that it hurt like the dickens, when saying No, 
in a different way would have obtained the 
same results. Teach yourself the highly im- 
portant quality of conversation, which shows 
confidence in your own ability. 


11. All successful public speakers realize 
the importance of softening up the audience so 
they will relax and listen to what the speaker 
has to say. The same reasoning applies to your 
conversation in an overseer’s meeting or a 
grievance meeting. 


12. Be careful of your decisions, but be as 
prompt as is practicable. It is a proven fact 
that Leadership Can Be Developed. 


——-+—— $@— ---- 


The Power of Monopoly 
(Continued from page 62) 


in the sale of houses. The competition is all in the 
purchasing. The only way to get fair prices for 
houses is to make it possible for builders to fabricate 
houses for sale in sufficient quantities to meet all 
demands for houses. There is no other way. 

If labor union monopolies and _ construction 
monopolies artificially raise the cost of building 
houses, then houses will never sell for what might 
be considered a fair price, because there is nothing 
fair about rackets operated either by labor or its 
employers, artificially increasing the cost of building 
houses. 

Houses are merely an example of what can happen 
to prices when competition is extinguished. It is the 
ardent hope of every labor racket to extinguish 
competition and fix labor costs and working con- 
ditions to suit itself. Unless a competitive economy 
can be maintained, our only alternative is complete 
government regulation. Few of us want that, but 
only Congress can do anything about it. 
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When Emergencies Strike~ 


HEN you have a particularly difficult 
Call on 


problem requiring dependable and efh- 





cient electroplating or heat treating serv- 
ice, call on Knox. 

The Electroplating and Heat Treating Divi- 
sion of Knox Corporation maintains one of the 





finest and most modern plants of its type in the 

For dep endable elec South, and Knox officials stand ready to serve you 
troplating and heat in any emergency. 

: You can depend on prompt, thorough atten- 

treating service tion at all times, whatever your electroplating or 


heat treating requirements may be. Make it an 
invariable rule—call on Knox. 





ELECTROPLATING AND HEAT TREATING DIVISION 
THOMSON, GEORGIA 


(TFT Name th SOUteer tre te Gc ust rs 
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Specify Henderson! 


Over Twenty-Five Years 

of Specialized Service to 

the Textile Industry in the 
South 


Henderson engineers are available to help 
you increase production, reduce mainte- 
nance costs, and assist in your change-over 
plans. 
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Cloth Room Methods 


EDITOK COTTON: 


Possibly the system we use in our cloth room will 
be of interest to some of your other readers. 

Our production on three shifts averages about 
75,000 yards per week, and the cloth is doffed from 
the looms in 80-yard rolls. It is hauled to the stitcher 
on portable cloth racks, built on legs high enough to 
get a hydraulic-jack truck under the racks. 

The cloth hauler brings a full rack to the cloth 
room, lets it down, removes the hydraulic jack, puts 
it under an empty rack, and returns to the weave 
room with this empty rack without having had to 
touch a roll of cloth. 

We have two stitchers directly connected to two 
cloth machines. One boy runs the two stitchers, 
and by means of the stop motion, so rigged up that he 
can stop either or both stitchers from any position in 
front of either stitcher, he can always stop either 
stitcher before a roll of cloth has run through the 
machine. 

The shearing machines trim off very closely all 
short ends and loose picks that are left on the cloth. 
However, if the weaver leaves a long tie thread, 
possibly a half yard or more, the machine does not 
get this thread. It must be cut off later in the in- 
spection process. 

The machines we have puts up a roll of 2,000 yards, 
and this roll goes to the folders, which measure one 
yard to the fold. At the folder, the cloth is torn 
apart at the seam put in on the stitchers, and the 
folder men stack the cloth on a light cloth truck, on 
which it is taken to the inspectors’ table. 

Our inspectors are all girls, and we have a boy or 
a man to take the cloth off the truck and put it on 
the inspectors’ table. One man handles the cloth for 
15 inspectors. 

If the inspector does not find too much wrong with 
the cloth, it goes into firsts after she is sure that all 
loose ends and all the trimming ends are trimmed off. 
Also, she must see that all small jerk-backs of filling 
are pulled out and that all small bad places are 
combed. 

If the inspector does not think the cut of cloth is 
good enough for firsts, she puts it on the grader’s 
table. The grader looks it over carefully and decides 
whether it can be repaired and put into firsts. If so, 
she works on it herself or instructs the inspector what 
to do. If the grader can get 40 yards of first quality 
from a cut that contains an unrepairable defects, she 
cuts it off and places what she can in firsts, with the 
balance into seconds. At times, both ends are seconds 


OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor ''Cotton,"’ 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





and only the middle part can go into firsts. Sometimes 
it is to the mill’s advantage to put the whole 80 yards 
into seconds rather than possibly 40 yards of firsts, 
20 yards of seconds, and 20 yards of shorts. If the 
grader has any doubt as to cutting the piece, she calls 
in the second hand or overseer for a decision. 

The inspectors and graders carefully count and 
check the yardage of each piece to see that it agrees 
with the ticket on the fabric. 

After inspection, a man puts the cloth on the 
baling truck, which is fitted with a removable false 
bottom. This bottom has slots similar to the bottom 
of a baling press, and it is through these slots that 
the ties for the bales are run. 

On the bottom of the baling press are two canvas 
belts which are operated by a mechanism fastened on 
the ceiling of the room below the cloth room. These 
belts come up through slots in the floor and pass 
through the troughs in the bottom of the press. 

Each belt has a hook for connecting it to a ring on 
the false bottom of the baling truck. The bottom of 
the baling truck is of the same height as the bottom 
of the press. When the baling truck has been placed 
alongside the press and the belts have been hooked 
into the false bottom, the operator steps on a switch 
which starts the mechanism that pulls the false bot- 
tom, loaded with cloth, over onto the press. 

The cloth is then baled in the conventional man- 
ner, and after the ties are fastened, the pressure on 
the bale is released and the bale of cloth is pushed 
out and lands on one end. 

After the upper end of the bale is stitched, it is 
raised by an air hoist which is set in the floor. The 
platform of the hoist is at an angle of about 30 de 
grees. By the side of the bale there is a 2-inch bar 
about three feet above the floor. As the hoist lifts 
the bale of cloth, the bale topples over this bar and 
lands on the other side bottom-side-up. The other end 
of the bale is then stitched up, and after stenciling 
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the style number, bale number, and number of yards, 
it is ready for the warehouse. 

The use of the hoist, or bale up-ender, permits us 
to use women operators on the task, because they do 
not have to turn the bale over or handle it in any 
way that requires strength. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7634 


How to Mark 
Roving Bobbins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read with interest the problem of CONTRIB- 
uUTOR No. 7665, ‘‘How Do You Mark Roving Bobbins?” 
in the July issue. Perhaps I have something that will 
help him as much as it helped me; I hope so, anyway, 
and I am passing it along. 

In my case, necessity was the mother of inven- 
tion, and the solution of my problem was not bad; 
rather, it was just one of those instances where some- 
one didn’t think it through. 

I went on a new job having three styles of roving 
on intermediates going direct to spinning, and four 
styles of speeder roving going to spinning. I found 
the bobbins for both types of frames had the top ends 
painted to identify the roving. We were constantly 
finding a bobbin or more mixed in with a different 
lot and being run on another style than originally 
intended. 

The system I found had been in effect for a long 
time, so my first job was to sell the superintendent on 
the idea of changing the system, which I finally did. 
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I am attaching a card (see cut) developed for the 
new system of identification and have filled it in as 
we finally used it. It is very nearly self-explanatory: 
however, a word of explanation may help. 

Each frame was tagged with one of these cards, 
and each doff, regardless of the shift, carried only 
two colors of crayon. First-shift stock, marked pink 
(in this instance), was one mark at top of bobbin: 
second shift was marked with two straight marks at 
top of bobbin; and third shift was marked with an 
inverted “V” at the top of the bobbin. All marks 
for each shift were made with same color of crayon 
(pink). In this way we identified the stock and the 
shift both at the top of the bobbin, the color of crayon 
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used identifying the stock and the symbol, the shift. 

The frame-hand marks were made at the bottom 
of the bobbin, one color being used for all three hands 
(one per shift) who operate the same frame. Except 
for the mark-off, the frame-hand marks are almost 
self-explanatory. 

About five to ten minutes before change of shifts, 
all frames were marked at the top, and the frame- 
hand’s mark was put on the bottom of the bobbin. 

On the first doff after change of shifts, it was 
necessary to turn the spindles so that the preceding 
frame-hands’ mark was toward the back of the frame 
or fly board. Then this first doff (after change of 
shifts) was marked from where the preceding frame- 
hand mark showed, on out to the edge of the bobbin. 
A little practice here makes this job easy. 

Since the preceding frame hand’s mark was op- 
posite and out to the edge of roving, it was a simple 
deduction to determine who made the bad work, for 
we knew where one shift mark stopped, and the 
following shift finished the doff. Then it was simple 
to determine who the frame hand was who made the 
bad work, because if bad work showed up between 
the outside edge of the bobbin and the beginning of 
the mark off and frame hand’s mark, then the man 
who finished the doff was responsible; if bad work 
showed up within the limits of the mark beginning 
at the bobbin, then the frame hand who began the 
doff, as indicated by shift and stock mark, was re- 
sponsible. 

The same procedure follows all shifts except that 
the “top mark” (symbol), indicating shift, is changed 
as the shift changes. In this way, we never have 
more than two colors of crayon on a bobbin, and 
often it can be arranged so that top and bottom marks 
are the same color, thus having only one color to a 


bobbin. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7696 
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Comment on Overseer’s 
“Human Relations’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read the article by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7607 
in the September 1945 issue on “An Overseer Speaks 
on Human Relations.”’ With all due respect to him 
and his observations, I feel inclined to disagree with 
him on some points. 

I am an overseer also, very young in years, and 
made my own way up by hard work, night school, 
and many personal sacrifices. I am looking forward 
to the day when I can step up to superintendent and 
manager. Perhaps, as he says, the overseer has lost 
some of his prestige; however, I think that it is a 
question of whether the management is itself keep- 
ing abreast of the times, and whether or not man- 
agement considers the overseers as part of manage- 
ment. 

To my way of thinking, management, by recos- 
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sLASHER CONTROL 
BY BARBER-C 


ELECTRONIC MOISTURE CONTENT 
(1) CONTROLLER which automatically main- 
tains uniform moisture content in the yarn 
A Detector Roll 
senses Changes in the moisture content and a 
Speed Control Motor varies the slasher speed 


delivered by the slasher. 


For details on the principles, features, ad- 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained 
from Barber-Colman Moisture Content 
Control equipment, send for this brochure. 
Ask for Bulletin F-1705-1. 


to compensate for the change. 


SIZE TEMPERATURE CONTROL which 
automatically maintains temperature in the 
size box. 


thermometer on the control panel. 


This model includes a recording 


SIZE BOX CONTROL for governing con- 
ditions of size cooking. A Motor-operated 
valve, actuated by a thermostat on the control 
panel automatically admits or shuts off steam 
to the heating coil to maintain a uniform de- 


sired temperature in the size box. 
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CYLINDER TEMPERATURE CONTROL is 
(4) used on multi-cylinder slashers convention- 

ally employed for sizing rayon and similar 
synthetic fibers. Each cylinder has its own 
automatic thermostat control, permitting the 
cylinders to be individually adjusted for any 
desired gradation of temperatures. 


SIZE LEVEL CONTROL for automaticalls 
(5) maintaining a constant depth of liquid in the 
size box, and thus to assure uniform coating 
and proper saturation of the yarn. The system 
includes an electrode assembly, a motor relay, 
and a self-closing motor operated valve on 


the size line. 


Barber-Colman temperature and humidity control 
equipment is ideal for automatically governing heat- 
ing, ventilating, and air conditioning systems in 


weave rooms and other parts of modern textile mills. 


GOOD AUTOMATIC CONTROLS — LOOK TO BARBER-COLMAN 
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nizing the position of the overseer, in today’s trying 
times with labor unrest and New Deal law-making, 
will give him one hundred per cent backing, thereby 
giving him the prestige that is necessary for him to 
run a department successfully. Truly, perhaps some 
managements do not tell their overseers about labor 
contracts and discussions, but I believe these same 
managements are shortsighted or they do not have 
any confidence in their overseers. 

He says: “Who is to blame for all this?’’ And he 
answers his question by saying: “In my opinion, a 
large part of the blame is on the overseer himself.” 
Yet, in another paragraph he says the overseer's 
status is changing because of top management be- 
ing the sole judge of these discussions with labor. 
Now I say that if his particular management does 
not inform him of these discussions, and he pulls a 
boner and becomes involved in a labor dispute—is 
the overseer only to be blamed, and thereby lose 
prestige? I say he should not be blamed. 

I think today’s top managements realize their 
overseers have a tough road to travel and they are 
becoming more aware than ever of the increasing 
worth of a good overseer; if they have faith enough 
to hire him for the position, that is their endorse- 
ment. Management’s prestige rests on his shoulders. 
The rest is up to him. 

If the overseer takes the time and effort to study 
human relations, whether he takes a course or 
reads a book, it will never do him any good unless 
he stops and analyzes his particular problem and 
gives as well as takes. 

I do not think the overseer is wholly to blame 
for conditions as they are today. The whole matter 
is a study in itself—a social study. looking back- 
ward into our industrial background to find the 
causes, to profit by our mistakes in the past, and to 
plan newer and better ways to run our jobs success- 
fully. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7743 
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Causes and Cures for 
Sloughed-Off Filling 


WHEREVER textile men gather, they talk and talk 

about the causes of filling sloughing-off 
(sluffing-off), or “roping off.” The trade papers have 
carried many reports of the discussion meetings and 
this subject is usually one of interest. For the follow- 
ing discussion, we are indebted to the October, 1945. 
issue of The Traveler, published by Victor Ring Trav- 
eler Company. 

Roping or sluffing off of filling is a frequent cause 
of friction between the weaving and spinning de- 
partments, since the weaver blames the spinner for 
the resulting imperfections in the finished cloth. 

There are several possible causes of sluffing off— 
that’s why it occurs so frequehtly—but by a little 
extra attention to equipment, most of these causes 
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can be found and controlled. The following sugges- 
tions are based on the long time study of an experi- 
enced spinning supervisor, and will serve as a guide 
in checking your operations. 

1. When a lifting rod on the spinning frame binds 
or sticks, it has a tendency to hold the ring rail in 
one position momentarily, causing the yarn to build 
up in one spot and form a ring, which will sluff off 
in the shuttle. Check the lifting rod motion when 
the frames are full—and the ring rail is at the top 
(or bottom)—by moving them up and down a few 
times. Take out any that are tight or binding and 
clean them well. Swab out lifting rod bushings before 
reassembling with the rods. Lifting rods that are 
oiled about once a week, vreferably with lard oil. 
will give less trouble. 

2. A Pitman roll that has a worn. or flat spot, 
causing it to hesitate, will have an effect similar to 
a lifting rod that sticks. Worn Pitman rolls and cams 
should be replaced. Check Pitman rolls at least every 
two weeks to make sure there is no binding. Waste 
accumulating in the Pitman roll stand is the usual 
cause of binding and stopping. When this happens the 
rolls begin to wear badly, and the cams, in turn, wear 
quickly on the points. The Pitman rolls and roll stands 
can be cleaned easily when the ring rail is fastened 
down for doffing the frame. 

Oiling of cams at least once a week will prolong 
the life of both the cams and the Pitman rolls. 

3. The momentary “dwell” in the ring rail (that 
builds up the yarn rings which later sluff off) may 
be caused by other parts of the equipment, such as 
chain pulley that is loose, worn, or stuck—or back 
lash in gearing. 

Inspect these periodically and make the necessary 
repairs or adjustments. 

4. On band drives where there is no tension pulley, 
keep all slack bands cut off. A slack band will make 
a soft bobbin which will not have the desired twist. 
This soft filling will break at the loom or sluff off. 
To find slack bands, check the frame for soft bobbins 
before it is doffed. With the ring rail fastened down, 
it is very easy to feel of each bobbin while it is on 
the spindle. If a bobbin feels soft, the band should be 
cut off. | 

5. The taper of the yarn must be long enough to 
enter the quill’s first ring when the first layer of 
yarn is put on. The yarn entering the first ring of 
the quill acts as a brake to butt sluffing. 

6. Sluffing off is sometimes caused by the use of a 
traveler that is too light. Make sure the traveler is 
heavy enough to maintain enough tension to bind 
the yarn firmly on the quill, especially on soft 
twist filling, at slow spindle speeds. 

7. Filling the quill too near the top is another 
cause of trouble. When the quill is filled above the 
top ring, there is nothing to brace the yarn, and it is 
liable to sluff off. A lay ratio of 3 to 1, or three coils 
on the upstroke for every coil on the downstroke, 
should produce a firmly wound quill of the proper 
build. Stroke should be at least 134 inches. 

8. Remember that wood expands and contracts in 
relation .to the prevailing humidity. In a dry atmo- 
sphere the quill may shrink, causing the yarn to 
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loosen up and subsequently sluff off. It is therefore 
advisable to weave up all filling that has been con- 
ditioned before closing down on week-ends. Since the 
humidification system is shut off, quills will dry out 
over the week-end, and cause sluffing-off trouble 
when work is resumed. 

Not all sluffing-off trouble originates in the spin- 
ning room. In many cases, the weave room is re- 
sponsible. If the spinner is successful in absolving his 
department from blame, the trouble may be traced 
to one or more of the following conditions: 

1. Too harsh a pick, or too much power on the pick- 
er stick. 

Rebounding in the shuttle box. 

. Boxes that are too tight or too loose. 

. Quills put in battery incorrectly. 

. The action of the feeler on the filling. 
“Snotty-nose” quills—which almost always sluff 
off. 

7. Excessive handling of quills after doffing on the 
spinning frames. The less handling the less 
chance of sluffing off. 

When the waste in time and material due to sluff- 
ing off is considered, it is obvious that the “good 
housekeeping,” good maintenance, and improved op- 
erating practice necessary to prevent it are well 
worth while. 


Qo wD 








Yarn Rolling on Slasher 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7725, who wrote in 
the November 1945 issue of having trouble with 
slashing colors and white, work wet, I think the dif- 
ficulty with the top four beams is that they are run- 
ning in between the top and bottom beams instead 
of on top of the upper line of beams. 

After 20 years of color pattern experience, I be- 
lieve if I were running that set, I would put my seven 
beams of color in front, the four beams of white in 
back, and I would put a post, two inches by four 
inches thick with a notch for the roller, one on each 
side of the creel between each two beams. This will 
run the beams separately and they will not touch. 
This arrangement seems better because when you 
run the beams on top, you can work more effectively. 





Between the last four beams of white, I would put a 
post 18 inches high to skip the color, so they will not 
roll the yarn. 
The accompanying drawing on this page shows 
how I would run this set. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7738 





Opening and Blending 
Of Synthetie Fibers 


EDITOR COTTON: 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7549, in the April issue, has 
brought up a somewhat complicated problem in re- 
questing information on the opening and blending of 
synthetic fibers and the blending of these with natural 
fibers to be spun on the cotton system. A satisfac- 
tory answer to his question cannot be given briefly. 

The essential feature of blends of this sort is a 
fiber-to-fiber mixture; merely proportioning the stock 
is not enough for making really good yarn. Accurate 
proportioning can of course be obtained by a two- 
process picking system with breaker laps of differ- 
ent stocks being mixed on a finisher picker, but while 
the proportion will be accurate, this method may make 
very poor yarn because the fiber mingling must begin 
back of the pickers to get a proper blending of the 
diverse stocks in the yarn. The blending process 
should begin at the earliest pessible moment, so that 
every handling and processing of the stock will in- 
crease the uniformity of the blend. 

Your contributor does not state whether he has, 
or proposes to use, single-process picking or two- or 
three-process picking. Some mills have in the past 
used three-process picking in order to improve the 
blend before carding, but that is not recommended, 
and the best arrangement is single-process picking 
with satisfactory blending equipment; the second 
choice would be two-process picking with good blending 
equipment behind it. 

There is little to choose between the two methods 
as far as results are concerned, but the single-process 
arrangement is cheaper to operate from a labor stand- 
point, and a single-process system properly fed with 
well blended stock should make slightly evener laps 
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than the two-process system. On the other hand, the 
.wo-process system is a little more nearly foolproof 
where difficult blends are made and is more likely to 
catch mistakes made in feeding the stock to the 
openers. 

The sandwich mix is not a particularly good way 
of making a blend, and is not recommended except 
where there is a shortage of floor space for putting 
in the proper blending machinery. If there is an in- 
stallation of good blending equipment, the sandwich 
floor mix is not necessary. 

The Truslow System has been used on this kind 
of work, and reported satisfactory. Since the Truslow 
System is a blowing arrangement, it would be quite 
necessary to have carefully constructed mixing bins, 
practically air-tight except for the regular air outlet, 
because otherwise acetate could be blown all over the 
premises and cause a great deal of trouble. If the 
bins were properly constructed, there would seem to be 
no reason why the Truslow System would not give a 
very good basic mix. 

With the common arrangement of a battery of 
hopper feeders supplying a mixing feeder, a very 
good blend of any kind of fibrous material can be 
obtained, but the blend cannot be made by feeding 
different fibers from different feeders. Each feeder 
must contain a complete mix within itself, or there 
will be a considerable variation in the percentage of 
the fibers in the card sliver. 


A typical arrangement for blending rayon and ace- 
tate, or for blending these with natural fibers, would 
be a battery of three or four blending feeders dis- 
charging on a feed table and delivering to a mixing 
feeder. This mixing feeder is, if possible, more im- 
portant with these diverse fibers than where straight 
cotton is being run. A basket capable of containing 50 
or 60 pounds of stock should be hung on a dial scale, 
such as a picker lap scale, and this should run on a 
track in front of the blending feeders. The bales of 
fibers to be blended are laid down at any convenient 
point behind the blending feeders, and the basket is 
filled from these bales in the proper proportions and 
then pushed along the trolley track to the proper hop- 
per and dumped completely into that hopper. Each 
loaded basket therefore contains the proper propor- 
tions of stock, and since the stock is all dumped at 
one time into the hopper, there is no possibility of 
getting too much of one stock or the other, as would 
be the case in feeding out of a large box into which a 
mix had been weighed. By using three or four hop- 
pers and having exactly the same weighed mixes in 
each, and then running this stock into a mixing feeder 
which is constantly kept full with an automatic con- 
trol, the exact proportion of each stock can be main- 
tained with great accuracy. 


To facilitate weighing out the stock in the bas- 
ket, it is suggested that the dial scale be equipped 
with movable pointers so that the boss carder, or 
seme other responsible person, can set these pointers 
for the proper weight of each stock to be blended. 
That is, if the basket carries a 60-pound load and the 
blend is 50 per cent viscose, 25 per cent acetate, and 
25 per cent cotton, as specified by your contributor, 
the indicators would be set at 30 pounds, 45 pounds, 
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and 60 pounds. The man feeding the stock would then 
merely put viscose in the basket until the scale needle 
comes to the first pointer; acetate on top of the vis- 
cose until the scale needle comes to the second pointer; 
and cotton on top of the acetate until the necdle goes 
to the third pointer. 

It is no concern of the opening room attendant 
how many pounds of each stock are to be weighe.’. 
All he has to do is to load the basket with each stock 
to the proper pointer on the face of the scale. By re- 
quiring that the basket always be taken to the same 
starting point for loading and always putting in the 
materials in the same sequence, the system is prac- 
tically foolproof. 

These three stocks—viscose, acetate, and cotton— 
upon being thrown into a hopper feeder, will begin to 
tumble and be torn up by the pin lifting apron and 
will get a certain amount of mixing in this hopper. 
They will not feed out in the exactly desired propor- 
tion. but if there are three or four feeders and they 
are fed consecutively, this proportion will average up 
pretty closely in the combined production from the 
feeder. When this combined product is put in a mix- 
ing feeder and thoroughly tumbled, there will be de- 
livered to the opening machine a very accurately con- 
trolled blend. 

The mixing feeder should be followed by a cylin- 
der type opener to really begin the fiber-to-fiber min- 
gling of the thoroughly proportioned stocks, and this 
opener would discharge through a screen section, or 
condenser, into the hopper feeder on: the back of a 
single process picker or a breaker picker followed by 
a finisher. Arrangements of this sort are in daily use 
in a number of excellent mills and are producing highly 
satisfactory results. 


Since your contributor speaks of making blends 
containing not only viscose and acetate, but cotton, or 
perhaps wool, the question of blending these natural 
fibers with each other or with synthetic stock should 
be mentioned. A blend of, say, 50 per cent viscose, 25 
per cent acetate, and 25 per cent cotton, as men- 
tioned in your contributor’s letter, would undoubtedly 
be intended for making a quality yarn, and not only 
would first-class blending be required, but the cotton 
should be pre-cleaned before blending. In a mix of this 
sort, the cotton should be put through the usual clean- 
ing and picking system and carded if a very clean fin- 
ished yarn is required. If the yarn can stand a little 
speckiness and more neps, the cotton could be fed from 
the pickers in with the synthetic fibers. 

If the cotton is pre-carded, it should not be made 
into sliver if this can be avoided. If it is necessary to 
do this pre-carding on cards which have to be used 
for regular work, the sliver should be thoroughly 
opened by putting it through a picker or running it 
through a specially arranged drawing frame with a 
high front roll speed to get a decent amount of pro- 
duction. For good blending, the cotton ought to be 
well opened before it is mixed with the rayon and 
acetate. If the picker laps are to be used for blend- 
ing with the synthetic fibers, these should not be cal- 
endered heavily, but should merely be rolled up on the 
lap sticks loosely into soft bats which will weigh 
about 12 or 13 pounds and which will tear up readily 
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when fed to the blending feeders. 

Where wool is to be used in a blend, it is desirable 
to have it fairly well opened. If the wool is supplied 
to the mill in the form of tops and then cut at the 
mill, the chips from the cutter can be weighed directly 
into the basket with the other fibers. If the wool is 
received in bags from a raw stock dyer, it ought to 
be put through a beater to open it up fairly well be- 
fore blending it. This is particularly true where a 
small percentage of black wool is run. 

It is assumed that your contributor expects to 
make picker laps for his cotton cards and is not plan- 
ning on using Bramwell feeds on the backs of these 
cards. This Bramwell feed arrangement has been 
used with considerable success on straight rayon, but 
it has not been so successful where accurate blends 
have to be made. Where rayon can be fed directly 
from a bale into the Bramwell feed, the picking process 
and the handling of the laps can be avoided, but where 
carefully made blends are required, it is much better 
to use a lapping system. The Bramwell feeds waste 
a great deal of card room floor space and therefore 
offer no advantage except a small saving in labor 
where straight stock can be fed directly from the bale 
into this feeder. 

Where Aralac is to be run, it would be treated 
exactly as rayon or acetate, and it is only where cot- 
ton or wool must be used that any special preparation 





Where any blend of diverse fibers is concerned, it 
is very necessary to keep stocks from becoming im- 
properly mixed, and that is an argument against the 
use of sandwich floor mixes or bin mixes made with 
any mechanical means. Where several sandwich mixes 
are put down, it is impossible to feed the stock with- 
out dropping some of it on the floor in handling be- 
tween the location of the mix and the feeder which 
is receiving the stock. There is always a good pos- 
sibility of this loose stock getting mixed in with 
something where it will do deadly damage. 

With the Truslow blowing system, a leaky bin will 
permit flyings to get in other bins or mixed with stock 
which has not yet been put in the bin. 

With a mechanical distributing system, there is 
always likelihood of some stock being carried past its 
bin and dropped in the wrong place, or of a vent be- 
ing opened inadvertently ahead of the proper bin and 
letting the wrong stock into a bin where it may ruin 
the entire contents. 

The system described, in which the stock is fed 
directly from freshly opened bales into a basket, and 
from there to the blenders, and continuously through 
to the laps, can positively prevent this sort of casual 
mixing of diverse stocks. This is the system which 
now seems to be preferred by most mills on blended 
fibers, and those who use it seem to think it quite 
preferable to the floor mix. 





is required before the stock is fed to the blenders. 
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Getting Employees on 


The Management Team 


(Continued from page 72) 


supervisors and their employees 
take a much greater interest in 
the welfare of the company. Their 
thinking becomes productive. In- 
dividuals plan and talk among 
themselves about how this or that 
operation can be improved, how 
the products themselves can be 
improved. They feel themselves to 
be potent members of the concern. 
As such, they give management in- 
valuable aid in producing more 
and better products at lower unit 
cost. They are proud of their com- 
pany and of their contributions 
toward its success. 


Machinery for Getting Ideas 


It is not enough for manage- 
ment to express its belief that 
employees should be invited to 
participate in improving opera- 
tions. It is not enough for manage- 
ment to express its intention to 
secure the help of its employees. 
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Before the employees can put their 
shoulders to the wheel and really 
work on the same team with man- 
agement, management needs to set 
up a mechanism through which 
this participation will become 
actual, productive, and lasting. 


Employer-Employee Interests 
Coincide 


There is today an _ additional 
trend looking toward the partic- 
ipation by employees in the in- 
creased profits which result from 
their intelligent efforts to improve 
company earnings. One of the 
latest illustrations of this is the 
plan recently announced by Eric 
Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, for 
the Brown-Johnston’ Retail Elec- 
tric Company, and the Columbia 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Spokane, Washington. All 
employees of more than one year 
are to share on a point system in 
twenty-five percent of the net 
profit before taxes. 

Twenty-six years ago, the Pres- 
ident’s Second Industrial Confer- 
ence at Washington, D. C. on 


March 6, 1920, reached the follow- 
ing conclusion: “It is idle wholly 
to deny the existence of conflicting 
interest between employers and 
employees. But there are wide 
areas of activity in which their 
interests coincide. It is the part of 
statesmanship to organize identity 
of interest where it exists in order 
to reduce the area of conflict. The 
representative principle is needed 
to make effective the employees’ 
interest in production as well as 
in wages and working conditions. 
It is likewise needed to make more 
effective the employer’s interest 
in the human element of industry.”’ 


Application of Principle 
Up to Top Management 


These things have been recog- 
nized by enlightened industrial 
leaders for decades. Nearly every- 
one agrees that the principle is 
sound. This principle can help in 
the operation of a plant or com- 
pany only when the top manage- 
ment decides to apply it and pro- 
ceeds to set up a plan through 
which it can and will be applied 
to gain successful results, 
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This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management or textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


S&S. MILL WNOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING OO., 
Hoboken. NJ. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Dilustrated 
beoklet on how factoring works, cost and eredit in- 
- or lr BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N 

6. caeanen THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Illus- 
trated booklet on services of textile and industrial 
consultants in assisting mill management.—WERNER 
-  — CONSULTANTS, INC., New York 17, 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, sterage and R— 
Pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful 
—~ 4 oe. Also 7 ‘es at Bo a few of the ie 

. 8 — . COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. Newnan. Ga. 


a. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
illustrated booklet containing facts about 

Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
L RIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 

Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. Baris ge SCRUBBE RS—Llustrated 
describing and giving specifications fer the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
[INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technieal Bulletin 141 on this a-7 of textile air 
arks Certified Cli- 


mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitehburg. 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


129. = OPEN HEAD a ah fh 
etin describes operation, function of lates 
AB humidifier. — — BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. 


180. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air condi g sys- 
tem combined with Wes ouse I ue air 
“8 ss BAHNSON COMP » Win- 
8 em . 


WAYS TO SOLVE vous LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS How to get fluorescent fixtures for 
modern .—SYLY ANIA EL DCTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, IN be Mass. 


182. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
Foamglas Insulation for p , mois- 
ture damage.—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

135. Fae 4k core & CODE—How six erantend 


colors used hazards, cut down acci 
dents —H. I - DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC.., 


Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 

138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INnNDUS- 
TRY—LDllustrated booklet on properties 
— a cwieene winding. knitting machines 

beams, bobbins. ALUMINUM CO. 

AMERICA, bitebarsh, _ 
- AIR ae AND gy ag 
pages er trol, 
neering data.—AMERICAN AN ATIt FILTER CO., INC.., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 

141. SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 

ustrial 


iTS FINEST—File folder on ind ting prob- 
lems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD | ie 


Salem, Mass. 
144. WARDROBE AND INDUSTRIAL - gee 
RACKS—Feolder, describing Peterson wardro and 


ng a 


industrial racks for em 
EL- IN CO., Chicago 5, Til. 


equipment.—VOG 


145. HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND STEEL ag oe 
TEXTILES IN PROCESS—Bulletin 102-A tells 
to cut‘ down on loss of time and stock from A 
fires by eliminating scrap iron and steel.—ERIEZ 
MFG. COMPANY, 1501 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 

146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT pn 
YOUR MILL’S PRODUCTION—TDlustrated book 
reducing cleaning costs, preserving floers.—G. i. 
TENNANT CO., 25 ; lis, 


147. STUDY OF VIBRATION IN PLANT MA- 
CHINERY—lIllustrated booklet on use wool felt for 
mounting looms, spinning frames.— FELTERS 
CO., Boston, Mass. 

148. PRODUCTION TOOL FOR INDUSTRY— 
air qencitiontns. refrigeration, industrial 

ER CO , Syracuse, N. Y. 

149. METALS—Stock lists, prices on stainless 
steel, Monel, complete metals for textile mills and 
fabricators.—J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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150. RADIO FREQUENCY HEATING ee 
tions dielectric heating for twist-setting. cake-dry 
dye package drying. — WESTINGHOUSE ELECTR). 
CORP., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i5t. INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES—lllustrated Book 
let of industrial brushes featuring textile usage on 
shears, printing machines—also flock, raising and 
cylinder brushes. M. W. JENKINS SONS, INC. 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS. BELTING, 
LUBRICATION ... 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 
installation ana operation of rubber belts. together 

showing horsepower vanes. pulley sizes, 
‘ _ information on of hose 

and ered rolls used in Mw textile industry. 
--M ANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pe. —SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES. INC., Philadelphia. Pa 


210. GOODYEAR 5 ECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and coaiee helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 3800 sizes Johnson neral purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNBON BRO Cco., New 
Castle, Pe 


212. GATES Ll oe ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased effici ard economy to be secured 
ates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver. Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads nate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile operation.—J. BE. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER pap ond A NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and bing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as ner in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 

Leather Belting, Fiat 


Bumper rT Solid Round 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
advantages of ball bearings. 





ERY—Catalog 9 Mn. 

describes types. ustrates each type of textile ma- 
ery.—THE FAFNIB BEARING CO., New Britain, 

Connecticut. 


219. LOOM net le ll AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed and manual 
switch.—GENERAL ELBCTRIC CO., Sche -tady, 
New York. 

223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation —. pulleys, pivoted motor 

bases showing 


on tables 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and "861.—ROCK- 
G. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes textile and industrial bearings. 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babhbitt 

.—TH — BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO.. Toledo. Ohio 

241. LEATHER) Bags ge omy reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings. —GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester. Mass. 


251. GILMER BELTS ae voe, Se TEXTILE IN- 


DUSTRY—40 page ting and drives for 
all textiles. a a got information, tables, 
——— H. GILMER Tacony. Philadel - 
phia 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on Reeves Variable ~~ 
including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 

259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintemance; cleaning; dressing; 

pulleys. BELTING 


aligning 
CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 
262. THE esavees fet pee lubriea- 
lis.—SINCLAIR 


ti fer cotton oolen milis 
HeFINING CO. ton York 20 ae 


263. ~~ ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog En- 


including textile uses, installations. 
tion, ete. — TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
Conn. 


265. INTERCHANGEABLE BALL BEARINGS 
FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing _ used 
by manufacturers to identify bearing ¢c 
also information on cations. : AR- 


TURE DIV., GHNERAL MOTORS CORP., 
Conn. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


S0!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
deseribing the pressure joint whieb 


requires mo pack no and 
ment, giving — and —e 
JOHNSON CORP” Three Rivers, 


x. _% pg Sores _ ge 48-page 
ae oe bs 


~- 4 ee 
an yy ‘integrating 
at an ce —THE Tw FOXBORO “COMPANY. 
oxboro 


308. THE BROWN WMOIST-O0-GRAPH — 16 page 
ist-O-Graph which 
meer, records and controls the gon: content 

cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN STRUMENT 
COMPANY. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
ha describing regulators for sijashers, tanks, 
vats, Also other literature.—POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO.. Chicego, Ml, 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catak with 
prices, dimensions. service pressures. _“GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. L 


Sit. PIPING PO!INTERS—lIndustrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
fittings. Well illustrated, pra tipe. 
CRANE Co., Chicago, 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
F-1705-1 giving details of features and nefits of 
moisture equipment cuntrol for slashers and textile 
applications. — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, 
IL. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ETC. . o . 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin bing pe gg 
positively locking door on feeders to over - 
loading, —— ALDRICH MACHINE cp WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. 


402. AUTOMATIC tht tle Cc 
pe tom ag Doe yg me a 
oun page 

Rail automatic cleaner in operation on —— 
‘rack circuit , 
rwisting, etc. 
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> 
oy 
= 
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t 
ay with no harm to 
MONORAIL COMPANY, 
405. YARN CONDITIONING AND ywiev-Ger- 
hg booklet on new cen 

for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER 

COMPANY, 7Chattancogs, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
of card replacements, etc.—B. 8 


ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
Seuth Carolina. 


409. RGOTO-CONER — Bulletin the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, whieh has 


of fiber cond!- 
—— TEXAS CO., 1 B 42nd St.. New 


4tt. THE VICTOR ooasn.=-6 eee = 
Pamphlet describ vance 
eler design —VICTOR RING TRAVELER VELER COMPANY 
ae 
PRODUCTS—aA 60 illustrated 
413. SONOCO U ne = 
of the a ea products, including bobbins. 
0 SONOCO PRODUCTS oO, ihe tsville, 8. C. 
ie. BRIEF Bay OF THE yw TRAVELER— 
—» * cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
in eamnecston. TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L 
419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
the in manuf 


acture of genuine leather 
se Se its rte Soles 
room machinery.—TEXTILE NY 
Bast Point, Ga 
421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder Gescribing 
den. ene ‘automatic Thead for up te 108. sp4>- 
Np drr MACHINE C®., Wilton 


Continued on Page 156 
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422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—II- 
sastrated beoklet on roll covering lems with chart 
Also data on Acotex lo draft 


on eorrect 
a G@ CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL ,PRoDUCTS— 

on screens, c - ecTrecns, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


427. ik he SPINNING oa eo = 
SPREADER tay hydra drum 
and arbor remover or eptetinn. twister, and iv epooler 


“down time’’ machines. —CO 


frames, reducing of 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C. 
WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog TS7 deacrib- 
ing counters wa. : — —— 
yerdage coun or loom, _ 
TEED -ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


605. NOTES ON gts WARP SIZING—A 45 
handbook giving valuable data on the 


purposes 
of various a a, ae 
with much inf 


and potnete ormation on 
ae addres THE Wwul ae folve mang 
New Ne York City 
508. ARCY interesting way the 


im an 

of Arcy, whi completely liquefies ordinary 

boil pearl and its many advantages. 
RARE SOAP Norf Va. 


S10. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE i SON —At 
tractive illustrated book which tells story of 
eorn and the uses of corn in yt - 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 


° QO ° = 
as ... HOUGHTO ad for. epun, rayon Ly B, 
increased weave- — at low oost.— 
BR F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL InDuUSs- 
Published by Alumin America. 


TRY Pan um 
edantabi: of “.. BF ae all to 
um 
chemiocz] tions and oie 
ed uses.—AL COM 


recommend 
ANY AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
oo LIXATE PROCESS FOR oe BRINE— 
booklet Rg installations textile = ts 


" regenerat! softeners us 
agents. INTERNATION #1 SAL GD or dye INC... aoc 


6i¢9. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
hen —S Seer eenerate descriptiv 


wey + y 
cludes Pg oe and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery —PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC.., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
641. BRUSHING — paeAmns MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature new H 
pe for use light eS. to heavy ducks; also 
= Hermas as —HERMAS MACHINE CoO.. 
a = 


612. meg oreei — Complete illustrated 
or dye house. STRLAL 


catal cf a «a house.—INDU: 


613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE ~ gl 7 et 
Fa Ulustrated book on uses radiant heat, data 


Sn Gmeumptien tion. ete.—RED-RAY MFG. 
CO., New York. N. 


614. BR Lae IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 ilus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
ow textile. CAMERON MACHINE CO., Brooklyn. 

ew Yor 


6185. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE DRIVES— 
Ol on drives for cleth finishing plants. 
with comparisons Ms various drives.—_GEN - 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y 


616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
Technical Bulletin ving detailed information 


on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various of corresion and other 

Monel Metal. — ATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
INC., New York, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 


SOAPS... 
701. TEXTILE yr on ge booklet on 
uses and es of chemical soedioda. —ROHM & 
HAAS CO., phia, Pa. 


80 SAKING Attractive. 38 AND APPLIED SILK- 
——A ttrac -page booklet ‘a Ww" 
ods of cons oe "i ow investiga 


the soaking, winding ‘an da degumming of cik— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 
ae RAYON sae — lLeafiet describing ures 


as, softeners in gelatin an and ‘simi: 
knitted a woven tapi. F. HOUGH. 
CoO., Philadelphia, P 
707. haart BATERSALS FOR VEXTILE 
_ —Describing methods 


PRINTI 
preparation = Palas thickening so that eit 
may 1, Ba and nas 
cloth paren the medium of the ng» Re 
STEIN, HALL & CO.. INC., , & You City. 
——- CAUSTIC SODA 2 ~e* -A data and 
of caustic 


sn ia. Complete with - neg a. % oan formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO.. Phil 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

710. THE MAPRO wy ap book de- 
scribing the use of d ts in textile mill 
mage hee OIL & CAL CO., Jersey City, 

oe. Jersey. 


7tt. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
page leaflet describing textile specialtics 


Sir 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate = soda for — 


for kier 
ving tables for Ly gre 7 
a a cane Trait’ Go. ARD 
SILICATE DEV. Diamond Alkali Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania 
713. LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS—Information on water 
soluble, cil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

7 AQUAROL ANU AKK4NSAS RUDUCTS— 
on Aquarol, water — - finish with 
ring : Arkansas 


and ——. hosiery 
OF ARKANSAS CO ONG. Newark, N. J. 
729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL.- 
B—Covers various ge scour- 


agents, 
or wetting, clean and 
ion. CHEMICALS DIVISION, I. 
4 He ay DE NEMOURS & MPANY, Wilming- 








WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents for hosiery and aeterwent, yoru and plece 


goods, woolens, etc.— 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, 
732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 


946 - A finishing agent where 3oftness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAI CO West Warwick, R. I. 
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736. MONOPOLE 6iL—Bulletin 


~y ‘finishing -JXCQUES WOLF 2 CO. & CO.., 
Passaic, N. J. 


gy 


vg - LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
leveling 


ene 4 and direct colors. Alse for ro 4 
i wn vat colors. a ANILINE PRO 
INC., New York, N. Y¥ 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—I17¢@ page illus- 
trated ers guide fer users ch cals incl 
useful ta chemical information.—MO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. $<) He ALL, PIONEER TS—Geriee, il- 
folders on pigment dyeing with 


flage 
colors; flam iow to dye, control shrinkage. 
ea, operation.——-ARIDYE CORP., 
wh, 7 . 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tecb- 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of N 2211—Kier Assistant. —NATION OrL 
PRODU Co., Harrison, N. J. 


7438. HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST—B 00 ° 
mately 100 





THE LOMA 
FASHIONED HOSIER ERY MACHINE — Literocute on 
. Full-Fasb- 


rom the WILD 
ST" Division. Norristown, Pa. 


THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KWIT 
Go00s_—e Bulletin describing this machine 
— extracts, processes, 

2 continuous ~ 


Sel E BONS CO. wg, and Cedar Su.. Phila- 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — For. 
a See oe ae or attaching fia: 
elastic we Pere, Or device and othe 
features, — xX & “GIBES SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


609. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING yg 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication. TEXA 
CO., New York, N Y 


8ii. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopeo Hosiery Treat- 
ment No 1.—NATIONAL OT PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison. N. Y¥ , 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form 856.—WILLCOX & GIBBS 
MACHINE Co., 214 West 39th St.. Now York City 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100i. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED hm pttton phi Illustrated folder includ- 


ing elements materials handling system, 
tion of oto — TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION. Winkiifie 


1002. CATALOG WS, 22—An attractive _———— 
catalog describing detail the Shamrock 

containens and “the , canvas trucks for textile —y 
—MEBSE, Madison. Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS-208 page. de- 
asters and wheels suitable for 


CORP., LTD., Lon 


—_ LANE CANVAS SBASKETS—16 illus - 
trated booklet describing the Lane line canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T LANE & BROTHERS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLE“IS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page vooklet oresenting in 
pictorial form many — to ee handling 


problems and showing they reduce costs. save 
a eliminate aaseae and provide free movement 
of stock between processes. AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 


.- 1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—LDlus- 
trated booklet showing typical installations material 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


i017. MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS — Illustrated 
booklet on fork truck and pallet handling for in- 
dustry including textiles. — CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 
DIV., Battle Creek, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


1102. ae PARTS a TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY “2a Rey ogg entaes on han gare 
arts for o—_ ng, —— 8p ng an 
ery. —HENDER FOUNDRY & 


1103. eo SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. ves data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with al ed point, self- features. In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. Jenkintown, Pa 
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LEVELENE | 


the triple-duty dye-house assistant 
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Now fully available for peace- easy to work with, is economical, 
time purposes, LEVELENE is ready saves time and labor. 


to help dyers meet civilian needs Let us provide you with a thorough 
promptly and efficiently. It makes demonstration without obligation. 
for uniform coloring throughout, We will be most pleased to have a 
it assists in producing levelness in LEVELENE technician call and 
shade, and assures the complete bring along sufficient quantity for 
penetration of the dye. a practical mill run—he will be glad 
Transparently clear, free flowing, to show you what LEVELENE can 
non-jelling, stable to normal tem- do right in your own plant, under 
perature changes — LEVELENE is your particular working conditions. 


50 UNION SQUARE 0@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


G PLANT e© LOCK HAVEN, PENN. 
oe™ BRANCHES 


BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


190 High Street 301 East 7th Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
171 Pine Street 820 South Clinton Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
210 North 13th Street 1019 South Grande Ave. 


DOMINION ANILINES & CHEMICALS LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 265 Adelaide St., W 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 1434 St. Catharine St., W. 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Of i Ano Knitting (Mae ines 


Today Scott & Williams faces the greatest demand for circular knitting 
machines in its eighty-one years of history. To meet this demand our plant 
capacity is being greatly expanded. A fresh supply of skilled craftsmen is 
being trained in knitting machine building. New war-earned knowledge 
and experience are being applied to our manufacturing methods. However, 
a few facts regarding knitting machine manufacture will explain wh7 full 
production cannot be achieved immediately. 

First, a knitting machine is an extremely complex and delicate piece of 


industrial equipment. For example, all S & W models combined require 


more than 6,000 different parts, not counting duplicates. Many of these are 


extremely small and must be fashioned with great accuracy to assure preci- 
4 sion operation over many years. Second, assembly and testing are necessarily 
i time-consuming operations. In a standard machine, there are over 160 sub- 
assemblies. Many hours of actual knitting tests are given each machine. 
a Third, much of S & W’s equipment is developed and built by the company 
: -itself, since no machine tools exist that are adaptable to some of S & W’s 


special requirements. Time, of course, is needed to produce such equipment. 


Yes, knitting machine manufacturing is exacting, time-consuming work. 
But S & W is making every effort to supply you at the earliest possible moment 


with the modern machines you need to best serve your trade. 


, SCOTT & WILLIAMS, ING, 


Main Office and Factories: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
Divisional Offices: High Point, North Carolina + Reading, Pennsylvania - Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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By H. MeVey 


THIS article describes a method used by some of the hosiery 
mills in converting their older Model K machines into 


machines for manufacturing nylon hosiery. 


It is presented 


solely for the purpose of showing procedure in making the 


changeover. 
machines is included. 


PERHAPS AT NO time in the his- 

tory of ladies’ hose manufac- 
turing has there been such a de- 
mand for any particular type of 
hosiery as there is today for ny- 
lons. Stately matrons, debutantes 
just out, women in shops, offices 
and homes all say with one ac- 
cord: “When can we get more ny- 
lons?” 

And they are not asking for 
three pairs. Oh, no! Just one pair 
will thrill them to death. 

In fact, if you are in a jam with 
a fair lady for breaking a date, 
don’t bring candy or flowers when 
you call to explain. Just bring a 
pair of those gorgeous nylons, and 
all will be forgiven. 

Far be it from the seamless mill 
owners to turn a deaf ear toward 
the pleading women. They must 
answer the call—and now. The so- 
called weaker sex simply cannot 
understand why nylons are scarce. 
The war is over; nylon is not be- 
ing used to make parachutes; the 
government has “oodles” of it; 
manufacturers are making plenty. 
Who or what is holding up delivery 
of nylon hose? 


Postwar Problem 


As far as seamless mills are con- 
cerned, nylon hose production is a 
postwar problem. Plans were be- 
ing laid before the war, and are 
now beginning to take shape. The 
three important factors are (a) ny- 


No report on experience with converted Model K 


—The Editors. 


lon yarn, (b) suitable machinery, 
and (c) time to get into production. 

For numerous and varied rea- 
sons, new machines for ladies’ ny- 
lon hose production are not being 
delivered in large quantities at this 
writing, although many are re- 
ported to be on order. Many mills 
have machines which were used 
for rayon production, but these are 
not suitable for producing nylon 
hose as is, mainly because nylons 
must be made on extremely fine 
gauge cylinders having consider- 
ably more needles than machines 
ordinarily used for rayon produc- 
tion. 

This requirement puts the seam- 
less mill in a spot where it can do 
one of two things: wait for de- 
livery of new machines, or rebuild 
some of its present equipment. 
Quite a number of mills are mak- 





Gear ring 
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Converting Model K Machines 


ing the necessary changes, or hav- 
ing it done by concerns exper- 
ienced in such work. 


Making the Change-over 


The two chief requirements are: 
a fine gauge cylinder with a suit- 
able number of needles, depending 
on its diameter; and a transfer 
dial to match. There is also a con- 
siderable amount of work to be 
done in order to get an old machine 
in good mechanical shape before 
the new cylinder and dial are in- 
stalled. We shall describe in detail 
just what is being done along this 
line. 

The very first step is to Cleau 
the old machine thoroughly. This 
is done by a steam cleaning process 
which removes all dry and gumniy 
oil, grease, lint, etc., thus enabl- 
ing the mechanic to work more 
freely and to do a better job in less 
time. 

The next step is to dismember 
the machine completely, then 
check the various parts carefully, 
discarding all parts which are not 
up to par. Special attention is 
given to gears, bushings, main 
drum racking pawls and plates, 
auxiliary racking pawls and plates, 
chain pawls and chain pawl plates 
and ratchet pawl lifter plates— 
just to name a few. This is really 
important, for we must depend 
upon these moving parts to get co- 
ordinated movement, or proper 
timing, if you prefer to call it that. 
Success or failure is determined by 
this one important factor. 

After the check-up just de- 
scribed is completed, all driving 
mechanism is reassembled, timed 
and adjusted. 
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Most of the old Model K ma- 
chines were equipped with plain 
bevel gears and pinions. These are 
not satisfactory for fine gauge ma- 
chines, due to their tendency to de- 
velop lost motion, which creates a 
back lash. All old style gears and 
pinions are replaced with a special 
cut tooth set, which permits the 
transfer dial to work freely, yet 
eliminates practically all back lash. 





Bed plate 


The elimination of lost motion in 
the dial driving mechanism will 
prevent much of the _ so-called 
make-up and transfer trouble, 
which includes bent or broken dial 
jacks, bent or damaged needles, 
seconds caused by bad make-ups 
and transfers, etc. 


Gear Ring and Bed Plate 


There are other things which 
can cause make-up and transfer 
troubles—namely, worn gear rings 
and bed plates. The gear ring is 
faced on both upper and lower 
sides, so these surfaces will again 
be parallel with the sleeve portion 
of the gear ring. The bed plate is 
faced to take out all vertical lost 
motion, and a ring is attached to 
the under side of the cam ring, 
which eliminates all horizontal 
play in the gear ring. 

When the procedure just de- 
scribed is completed, you may 
rest assured that the gear ring will 
run true, minus the usual wobble 
in old machines, which makes it 
next to impossible to center a dial 
perfectly with the cylinder. We 
know from actual experience that 
dials must be centered perfectly on 
extremely fine gauge machines. 
There is no getting by; a pretty 
close setting simply invites trouble. 

Some years age we noticed a 
question in COoTTON’s’ knitting 
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section. A Model K machine fixer 
asked, ‘“‘What causes dials to get 
out of center with the cylinder?” 

We answered this question, and 
we are confident that the machine 
fixer was amazed when he saw our 
reply. We said that dials do not get 
out of center with the cylinder; 
how can they, when the cross bar 
is held in place with screws and 
dowel pins? Once the dial is prop- 
erly centered with the cylinder, it 
must stay put. It simply cannot 
move of its own accord. If this does 
not make sense, let’s put the shoe 
on the other foot. 

How about the cylinder getting 
out of center with the dial? 

Lost motion in the gear ring can 
be the cause of a slight wobble in 
the cylinder. Making a test with a 
dial centering jig and _ spindle 
would show that the dial was out 
of center. Or, let us assume that a 
cylinder had been repaired, a few 
new cylinder walls were put in at 
one particular spot, and the person 
making the repairs failed to true- 
up the new walls by not putting 
the cylinder in a lathe and grind- 
ing them down with a tool post 
grinder. This happens frequently: 
repairmen will attempt to file a 
batch of newly inserted walls 
down by hand, and usually leave 
a flat spot or a slight hump. When 
the latter occurs, you have a cylin- 
der out of center with the dial, or 
vice versa. In any event, you have 
trouble, and the dial was not 
moved. A little lost motion in the 
gear ring caused it all. 

The foregoing was our reply to 
the fixer who asked what caused 
dials to get out of center with the 
cylinder. You may not agree—but 
think it over. 


Repolishing Cams 


Stitch cams, upper center cams, 
needle dividing cams, needle rais- 
ing cams, medium high splice 
cams, lower jack cams, auxiliary 
side cams—in fact all cams—are 
repolished if still serviceable, or 
replaced. This work is done with 
emery impregnated rubber wheels 
and other polishing equipment, 
which does not burn the cam sur- 
faces and destroy the temper. It 
would be foolish indeed to reas- 
semble a machine and leave all 
controlling cams full of nicks and 
gaps, which will cause trouble. 


The latch ring is reworked and a 
solid insert is installed to eliminate 
all gaps which might bend or in- 
jure the needle latches. All worn 
or nicked yarn fingers are re- 
placed; yarn fingers which are still 
serviceable are repolished, for 
rough or sharp edges cannot be 
tolerated when knitting nylon yarn. 
Throat plates which have been re- 
polished a number of times are re- 
placed; new throat plates are care- 
fully fitted, polished and adjusted. 
They should be set as near to the 
needle hooks as possible, so that 
yarns will be fed high in the needle 
hooks to avoid trapping by the 
needle latches. (Throat plate set- 
tings are of course made after the 
new cylinder is installed and ac- 
tual knitting begun.) Next comes 
the reassembling of the gear ring 
and cam ring re-camming of the 
main drum. 


Installing New Cylinder 


In installing the new cylinder, 
we proceed with caution, for we 
have learned from experience that 
it pays to avoid all unnecessary 
damage to the new cylinder. An 
old cylinder is put in the reassem- 
bled machine and used as a stand- 
in to check all main drum pawl 
moves, auxiliary racking pawl 
movement and timing, auxiliary 
slide cam setting, auxiliary rais- 
ing cams and front dividing cam 
adjustments. 





Cam ring 


Improper adjustments and tim- 
ing of this mechanism can and do 
cause serious damage to needles, 
cylinder walls and machine parts. 
After all the bugs are gotten out, 
we are ready to install the new 
cylinder. The chain pawl is 
blocked and the new cylinder is 
run for approximately six hours 
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Take a lead from the ladies, Look at your trade name, mark or identifying 
symbol. Is it so attractive that it imparts immediate eye catching quality 
appeal? .. so distinctive that it sparks instant customer recognition? . . so 
complete that it satisfies every requirement of informative marking? In 
less time than it takes to say “Kaumagraph identification” your name, crest 
or lettering can be easily, economically reproduced on your product or 
merchandise. No complicated, messy processes. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers* 
and Prestomarks*, with the touch of a hot iron, mark any textile, any 
és texture with safe, sure, lasting distinction. For your finished package or dis- 
play Kaumagraph Lithography and Embossed Seals provide that attention- 
compelling vitality of appeal that makes for ready acceptance. Brand name, 


Dry Transf ; : : 
ry Transfers fiber, quality, style .. mark them with Kaumagraph for the customer’s | 


Prestomark Labels 


aetna tate guidance and protection. 
Transfer Irons Investigate Kaumagraph methods and products. It will pay you. Send for 
Stamping Ink a Kaumagraph Man today. 








Lithography for *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ““Kaumagraphs” are made only by Kaumagraph Compony. 


Box Wraps, Labels, 
Displays, Booklets, 
and Folders 





KAUMASRAPH SOMPANY 


Golentificalion Mreadguartero aimnce /9O2Z 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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so it can limber up. During this 
time, a sufficient amount of light 
oil is applied at regular intervals 
to keep needles, sinkers, etc., thor- 
oughly lubricated. This is fol- 
lowed with additional and very 
necessary lubrication to flush out 
all burned oil, metallic dust and 
foreign matter when the limber- 
ing up is completed. 


Installing a New Dial 


Now comes the installation of 
the new dial, and, as we mentioned 
earlier in this article, the dial must 
be centered perfectly with the cyl- 
inder. 

It is entirely possible that the 
old dial and cylinder were prop- 
erly centered; however, reworking 
the gear ring and attaching a ring 
to the under side of the cam ring 
may make it necessary to recen- 
ter the new dial with the new 
cylinder. This, of course, is done 
in the customary manner by using 


a centering jig and spindle, and 
relocating the crossbar assembly 
if and when a test shows the new 
dial to be out of center with the 
new cylinder. 

Next comes the timing of the 
dial, so the dial jacks or bits will 
come out centrally between alter- 
nate needles during the make-up 
and transfer. The dial must also 
be checked for proper height, and 
the pushout and castoff cam 
brackets should be checked to see 
if they move up and down prop- 
erly. 

And finally, we are ready to be- 
gin knitting. This calls for more 
checking, of sinker cam settings, 
sinker throw or lead-in adjust- 
ments, stitch adjustments, check- 
ing up and down picks and seeing 
that yarn changes are properly 
made. And last, but not least, 
check the welt presser and alarm 
bell, also the clutching device. The 
latter is generally called a stop 


motion, or knockoff. It is well 
designed, and will stop the ma- 
chine quickly in case a needle 
butt should be broken, which is 
not uncommon when machines are 
overhauled and started up again. 

From much past experience we 
would not advise running ex- 
tremely fine gauge machines too 
fast; they should be run at least 
considerably under the _ speeds 
normally used for coarse gauge. A 
little experimenting will soon help 
to determine how fast the ma- 
chine can be run and produce good 
work with a minimum of waste, 
seconds and machine trouble. Fre- 
quently, mill managements will 
push the knitting departments and 
advise speeding up machines to 
grind out production—especially 
when the markets beg for goods. 

Knitting machines, however, 
have their own way of talking 
back when they are being driven, 
instead of run. 
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Layout For Komet Machines 


ONE KNITTING mill man, plan- 

ning to install _ Komet ma- 
chines, requested information nec- 
essary in planning a layout for the 
machines in his mill. His request 
for information did not include all 
of the necessary specifications, but 
his question was passed along to 
another mill man, who has had 
much experience on Komets, and 
his reply is as follows: 


In planning a layout for any 
given number of Komet machines, 
much will depend on whether the 
room is square, or long and nar- 
row. In many cases, machines can 
be arranged in'‘short rows running 
crosswise of a narrow room; in 
others, long rows running length- 
wise of the room will be more 
suitable. The one really impor- 
tant factor is space for both op- 
erators and fixers to work in. 


Group of 40 and 80 Machines 


For a group of 40 Komets, we 
would suggest using two drive 
shafts with 20 machines on each 
shaft facing each other, for 80 
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Komets, use three drive shafts, two 
outside shafts with 20 machines 
each, the center shaft driving 40 
machines—20 on each side. This 
permits giving one operator a giv- 
en number of machines half of the 
total on each side, thus avoiding 
much unnecessary walking for the 
operator. A 5 hp. motor will take 
care of 20 Komets on a single row, 
a 7% hp. motor will be required 
for a double row of 20 machines on 
each side of a shaft. 

Since much of the machine fix- 
er’s work must be done from one 
side of the machine, there should 
be at least 18 inches of space be- 
tween the hand crank on one ma- 
chine and the side of the frame 
of the next machine. At least 5 
feet, preferably 6 feet, should be 
allowed between the pattern 
drums of machines facing each 
other to give an alley of reason- 
able width, allow for work tables, 
etc., between machines. 

Place machines so the face of a 
front leg will be 36 inches from 
the drive shaft, measure at shaft 
level straight across; this gives a 


good belt length and provides nec- 
essary clearance for yarn racks on 
double rows. 

One-inch light double belts give 
good results. The drive shaft pul- 
leys should be at least 7 inches 
diameter; 8 inches or 9 inches will 
give better results than a 6-inch 
drive shaft pulley. Remember, 
Komets are heavy, and not the 
type of machine the fixer will en- 
joy dragging out into an alley 
when he has work to do. 

Set them level and use large 
wood or lag screws in each leg to 
fasten securely to floor. 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 7740 
-— -@— 
Mill Communities Studied 


Dr. William Hays Simpson, 
member of the faculty of Duke 
University, has been granted a 
leave of absence from the faculty 
of that institution to make a study 
of mill community life. His find- 
ings will be published in book 
form and will serve as the basis 
for magazine articles. 

A preliminary report of Dr. 
Simpson’s study was made at 
American Cotton Manufacturer’s 
Association meeting at Pinehurst, 
N. C., this month. 
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Any yarn is woven into your every day... 
with each new fabric, each new garment, 
some yarn enters your daily life. It is, how- 
ever, only in the finest fabrics that Aberfoyle 
Yarns will take a place in your “scheme of 
things.” 


For Aberfoyle has taken advantage of every 
opportunity for self-improvement. Research 

and new developments have resulted in wide 

expansion and international recognition. This 

past war not only proved the versatility of 
Aberfoyle Yarns, but added new ingredients, 
too. And as the improved Aberfoyle Yarns 
return, their higher standards will make them 
the “fibres of your every day.” 
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AMERICA'S OLDEST MERCERIZERS 


*Doncing girl figurine supplied by Jené Gift Shop, Ardmore, Po. and in Ge South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Belmont, North Carolina 


123 South Bread Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
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Knitter Hints (No. 13) Preventing Pulled Threads 


Use Your Emery Board 














ATTENTION TO little things will go a long 

way toward preventing seconds in a 
hosiery mill. The results produced by fine 
machinery, good lighting and careful mainte- 
nance can be spoiled by rough fingernails. In 
the photograph at the left, the operative is 
giving her nails attention, smoothing away 
rough places which might create snags in 
otherwise perfect hose. Note that the table top 
is covered with a smooth material, another 
precaution that is important. 











ve THE OPERATOR who 

pe wears gloves when she 

& handles hosiery works 
with an added assurance 
that is an important fac- 
tor in her efficiency. She 
knows that her gloves 
protect the material she 
inspects—in these days of 
ultra-fine yarns, every 
precaution that can be 
taken to prevent snags is 
important, both from the 
standpoint of the worker 
and the manufacturer. 


CoTTON staff photos 


Gleves Help Prevent Pulled Threads 
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Speeding up Service to 
the Stocking Lines .. . 


All over the country there’s a waiting line for 





* eines =@ 





stockings. Never before such a demand in the 
industry’s history. Production is limited only to 
the capacity of machines. That's the crux of the 
situation. Here’s a famous machine that is step- 
ping up volume at a rapid pace in hosiery mills 


throughout the land, the 





WILDMAN 





Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


The WILDMAN, you know, knits the entire 
stocking in one operation, perfect from top to 
toe. It saves time and labor ordinarily wasted 
in change-overs from leggers to footers, also 
speeds up production by eliminating the bad 
matching and “seconds” of the old-fashioned 
method. Many other exclusive features and 
operational advantages in this machine. Let 


us tell you about them. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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Mr. Crumley emphasizes 
that the walls of the dye- 
house should be of tile. Pipes 
should be installed in such a 
manner that there is no dan- 
ger of breaking the tile. 


The Dyehouse of the Future 


THERE was much information of 

value in the article by Rufus 
K. Smith, of Owen-Osborne, Inc., 
which appeared in the March issue 
of CoTTon. The article was entitled 
“‘Dyehouse of the Future.” Mr. 
Smith is doing a service to the in- 
dustry by bringing out the various 
points for discussion, and we feel 
that a cross section of opinion from 
men in the dyehouses will give us 
something well worth while to 
work on in improving the “dye- 
house of the future.” Mr. Smith has 
mentioned an interesting point 
when he says that “it will be help- 
ful if all of the dyeing machines 
were of the same type.” 


Standardizing on Dye Machines 


From our experience, we can as- 
sure other dyers, as well as Mr. 
Smith, that he is certainly on the 
right road. All of our present dye- 
ing machines are of the same type, 
and I can testify to the ease of go- 
ing from one formula to another. 
That is, it is quite a simple matter 
to go from 50-pound capacity to 
100-pound capacity, etc. 
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Comments from Another Dyer 


By J. A. Crumley 


Bryan Full Fashioned Mills 
Chatttanooga, Tenn. 


THE original article on the subject of the dyehouse of the future 

appeared in the March 1946 issue of this magazine. It was pre- 
pared by a member of “Cotton's” staff following an interview with 
Rufus K. Smith of Owen-Osborne, Inc., Gainesville, Georgia. Mr. 
Smith’s article covered standardization of machines, drains, re- 
claiming heat from waste water, arrangement of overhead pipes, 
slope of floors, wall and floor construction, storage of materials, 
pilot laboratory, exhaust fans, and valves. Mr. Crumley comments 
briefly on the foregoing factors and adds to the subject. Other com- 


ments are invited. . . . . 


In each rated capacity we do two 
sizes of lots; for instance, in a 50- 
pound machine we do 25-pound or 
50-pound lots. The 100-pound ma- 
chine takes care of 75-pound or 
100-pound runs. 


Water Level Gauges 


By means of guide lines on the 
water level gauges of each ma- 
chine, we can get the correct liquor 
volume for the desired run. The 
formulas repeat quite easily, pro- 
vided all else is equal. 

By the same gauge, the finish 
bath levels are constant; this has 
the effect of taking shade changes 
caused by finish to the same point. 

Standarized gear ratios in each 


. . ~ . ° —The Editors. 


machine give the same rpm, and 
therefore all have the same amount 
of circulation. 


Spare Motors and Parts 


A spare motor kept on hand for 
each group of 50-pound or 100- 
pound machines means that in case 
of a breakdown the replacement 
can be made in a matter of min- 
utes. There is little lost time be- 
cause of motor failure when the 
dyer is pushed for production. 

Another point on the standard- 
ization is that it is not necessary to 
carry aS Many repair parts. 

A dye plant having all of the 
same type of machines may have 
each on the same electric circuit 
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Prized Possessions... Stocking fabrics that are flawlessly knit 
and fiatteringly tashioned are treasured above all others. Full- 


fashioned stockings made with ITMW_ Needles assure greater 


profits through higher quality production. Keep your Knitting 


Machines young and effective with TMW Needles And 
remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


- 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


Seats us MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 











“He that would climb the tree would take care of his grip.” 


SCOTTISH PROVERB 


Until production schedules will permit prompt delivery of the new high- 
precision READING Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine, our Engineers 
will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipment at 
highest efhciency. Let us tell you about our complete reconditioning 


service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and higher profits. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS . READING, PA. 
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so that all machines turn in the 
same direction at once, and reverse 
together at the end of each com- 
plete four revolutions. 

The timing apparatus can be ad- 
justed for a longer cycle if desired. 
A red and green pilot light alter- 
nately flashes on-and-off as the 
machines run one direction and 
then reverse. 


Substitute Controls 


An auxiliary control can be 
flipped in a second’s notice to take 
over if the master reversing mech- 
anism fails to operate. As with 
any mechanical device, at times 
the tripping mechanism gets out of 
order. A master switch on each 
machine, operated by means of 
push buttons, will insure operation 
which this occurs, and will give a 
forward, reverse, and stop control. 

Off and on of water valves, too, 
can be controlled electrically. This 
is the push button age in the dye- 
house as well as in other industries. 

We found it helpful to paint 
white crosses on the fly wheel of 
each machine so that in case of 
motor failure the stoppage can be 
detected instantly, even with the 
lid closed. The blur of the fast 
moving fly wheel appears to re- 
solve into a cross when standing 
still. 

Our lids are always down when 
operating in order to conserve 
steam, except when sampling or 
waiting for additional dyestuff. 

We have no particular comment 
to make on Mr. Smith’s suggestion 
of having three drain levels name- 
ly, the floor level, the machine 
level, and the drain level. These 
are a necessity. 

It would be our suggestion that 
the machine base have a slight 
backward and downward slant. 
Then, when a machine is flushed 
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40 WATT FLUORESCENT LIGHTS 


One type of fluorescent lighting installation, installed in a room with dark walls. The room should be spot- 
lessly clean and free from outside light. With a color matching room of this type, matching will be independent 


of weather conditions. 


over the overflow would go easily 
out of the back of the machine, in- 
stead of out the front. 

Set the ratio of the machine level 
to the floor level so that the stan- 
dard type of dyehouse truck will 
come exactly to the level of the un- 
loading drain board. If this is done, 
it will only require a minimum of 
effort to load and empty a ma- 
chine. 

The recovery of latent heat from 
hot baths, as the bath is dumped, 
means a good saving in heat units. 
Mr. Smith mentions this in his ex- 
cellent article. The up-to-the-min- 
ute dyehouse has hot water storage 
tanks and water for hot rinses; a 
heated bath gives quick starts. 
During the winter months the fin- 
ish baths must be 90 degrees to 100 
degrees for proper exhaustion of 
finishes. Hot water gives a quicker 
bath, 

On the subject of wall construc- 
tion, Mr. Smith suggested that if 
tile is used there is the problem of 
putting up pipes and cracking the 
tile. 

In my opinion we should have 
walls of glazed or semi-glazed tile 
so that they can be cleaned easily. 
The pipes mentioned my Mr. Smith 
can be suspended overhead and 
need not be attached to the walls. 

I am in agreement that corros- 
ion-resistant metals are satisfac- 
tory for machine construction. I do 
not believe that they will be re- 
placed in the future. 

Mr. Smith also brought up the 
subject of getting the type of 
valves that give good service. I am 
in agreement on this point. Dye 
mixing spinner valves and finish 
mixers are a must. 


The automatic steam valve that 
controls to a pre-set temperature, 
in conjunction with an electric 
timer, is an excellent instrument, 
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in my opinion. This same arrange- 
ment has a valve bypass that can 
be used in case of instrument 
trouble. 


Favors Fluorescent Lamps 


In agreement with Mr. Smith, I, 
too, am in favor of the fluorescent 
daylight lamps. All colors should 
be matched under these lamps in 
a spotlessly clean room that is free 
from all outside light. The room 
should be painted the darkest 
shade of green obtainable. Green is 
the one color that will clear any 
color confusion from the eye. Also. 
it is the most restful and the most 
abundant color in nature. 

With a color matching room as 
described, the matching will be in- 
dependent of any and all weather 
conditions. The matching can be 
done just as well at night as in the 
daytime. 

I believe that the drug or supply 
room should be separate from the 
rest of the dyehouse. 


Dyer’s Control Board 


Another point to be recom- 
mended in the “dyehouse of the fu- 
ture” is a large control board near 
the desk of the dyer. This should 
be arranged to show the number of 
dye machines and the run that is 
in a machine at the moment. The 
runs that are scheduled all through 
the day can be assigned and dlis- 
tribuied over the board in the same 
manner. 

One dye plant has a large box 
with illuminated numbers that 
correspond to the number of dye 
machines. When a run is passed, 
the switch in the color-matching 
room is pressed and the number of 
the run to be dumped comes on. 
This prevents draining the dye 
from the wrong machine, as oc- 
casionally occurs. 
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Cost Absorption 
Nears Its Limit 


THE CAPACITY of textile and 
knitwear producers and the 
wholesale and retail trades to ab- 
sorb further increases in basic 
manufacturing costs has reached 
its natural limits, according to one 
of the chief spokesmen for OPA, 
who is quoted, in part, as follows: 
“If any general price increases 
are hereafter granted for fabrics, 
some of them may have to be 
passed through at the converting 
level and the manufacturing level, 
anc where absorption previously 
has been required of the distribu- 
tors, it may be pyramided right 
through to the consumers.” 

This is a serious problem from 
the standpoint of price control, as 
any further advances on clothing 
and apparel (which account for 13 
percent of living costs) may mean 
a dangerous trend toward inflation. 
Since GMPR was issued, there 
have been no general price ad- 
vances on rayon yarn and fabric, 
or on wool, though there have 
been individual adjustments. In 
these lines, higher labor and other 
direct costs have been absorbed. 
Cottons have had special pricing to 
comply with the Bankhead 
Amendment and have advanced 
about 20 percent on the average. 

In the garment field, almost all 
the important items are under 
margin types of regulation. Cost 
absorption has been applied in sev- 
eral ways, either through roll- 
backs, or through absorption of 
wage increases granted _ since 
GMPR was issued. 


Consumers to Pay 
For These Cost Rises 


Wholesalers and retailers handl- 
ing knitwear items (and other 
merchandise) no longer are re- 
quired to absorb future price rises 
granted individual producers of 
textile and garment items still 
under GMPR “freeze” ceilings, or 
under the MPR-210 distribution 
regulation for fall and winter 
goods, or under MPR-142 for sum- 
mer commodities. This is arranged 
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for under No. 0-153. The policy re- 
quiring distributors to absorb in- 
dustry-wide adjustments in manu- 
facturers’ prices remains unchang- 
ed. 

To qualify, a distributor must 
have received notice from his sup- 
plier of the percentage amount 
granted the supplier and stating 
that OPA has authorized the dis- 
tributors to increase their ceilings 
prices by the same percentage. 

In the trade, it is expected that 
the effect of this concession as to 
retail prices, actually will be small. 
While the number of individual 
adjustments OPA grants manufac- 
turers may be large, their output 
usually accounts for only a small 
part of the total volume of retail 
sales, it is claimed. 

Rural retailers and small stores 
elsewhere, it is believed, stand to 
benefit from recent fixed-price 
markups granted to the whole- 
salers, This is expected to free 
stocks and start a flow of mer- 
chandise. Wholesalers like this ar- 
rangement, it is reported, because 
the new markups will permit them 
to operate at a profit, as contrasted 
with losses many sustained on 
these textiles under GMPR. 


Hosiery Outlook Improves 
But Searcity Remains 


Industry observers in the hos- 
iery field report a degree of bet- 
terment as to production and ship- 
ments, but with scarcity of nylon 
and rayon stockings remaining pro- 
nounced in many localities. In 
some quarters there is continued 
tendency to blame at least part of 
this dislocation on the alleged fail- 
ure of government control agencies 
to heed the advice and warnings 
given by industry spokesmen. The 
upset conditions of distribution, as 
previously reported, were foreseen 
long ago by those closest in touch 
with the needs of the industry. 

To illustrate: When the nylon 
hosiery pricing order was issued, 
the Independent Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association, made up large- 


ly of mills standing in need of fav- 
orable pricing conditions, pointed 
out that supply to domestic whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers 
would be drastically curtailed, 
“due to export sale of nylon hos- 
iery at fabulous ‘black market’ 
prices.” 

It was also cited that the so- 
called official export estimate of 
nylons at less than two per cent 
of the total production is appar- 
ently in conflict with export fig- 
ures from other sources, which in- 
dicate that during a two weeks 
period about seven per cent of to- 
tal nylon output was exported to 
South American countries from 
one hosiery manufacturing area in 
the United States. In view of this, 
some of the industry recommended 
a ban on all exports of women’s 
stockings, until production catches 
up with the demand. 

Distributors frequently have 
been accused of playing favorites 
in their allotments of nylons and 
rayons to their customers, cutting 
off many of the smaller shops, 
while concentrating the bulk of 
their disposable supply with out- 
lets in which they are supposed to 
have some special interest, person- 
al or otherwise. Inquiries made on 
behalf of the government agen- 
cies, however, usually point to in- 
dividual consumer hoarding as be- 
ing a lot to blame; numerous news- 
paper items confirm this in every 
large center of population. Thus it 
would seem that the very fact of 
scarcity has greatly stimulated the 
apparent demand. 


No More Nylons 
For Army Officers 


The Quartermaster General has 
halted further sales of hosiery to 
Army officers, originally procured 
for W. A. C. officers and nurses. 
The official army explanation is 
that about 25,000 pairs of nylons 
purchased for sale to female of- 
ficer personnel destined for over- 
seas service “appeared to have be- 
come surplus” because of the rapid 
rate of demobilization. In order to 
clear them, they were sold to male 
officers for two or three days, but 
have now been put back in the 
warehouse until some new policy 
is determined for disposal which 
will not bring criticism. 
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CPA Confirms Rayon Supply 


A CIVILIAN Production Adminis- 

tration official has confirmed 
trade reports to the effect that 
OPA has received “assurance” that 
enough rayon yarn will be suppli- 
ed to the women’s hosiery industry 
to produce approximately eighteen 
million pairs of rayon ‘hosiery per 
month. In January the industry 
produced eighteen million pairs of 
stockings and CPA is assured that 
enough rayon yarn will be furn- 
ished the hosiery mills to enable 
them to sustain that output. It 


takes one pound of rayon yarn for 
one ‘dozen pairs of stockings, so . 


that about--1,500,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn per month will be furn- 
ished to make this item. 


Knitters Want DuPont 
To Supply More Rayon 


Manufacturers of hosiery and 
other knitwear items using nylon 
yarn, but unable to get enough to 
sustain capacity operations on 
wanted merchandise, express the 
belief that Du Pont might be per- 
suaded to reinstate that portion of 


the company’s rayon yarn produc-_ 


tion which they formerly furnished 
to the women’s hosiery manufac- 
turers under the wartime alloca- 
tion order issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board (now the CPA.) 

One authority offers the com- 
ment:‘"“This is plausible, since Du- 
Pont would ‘be in a position to 
withdraw this rayon frem the wo- 
men’s hosiery industry should they 
care to do so—if and when nylon 
yarn becomes more plentiful. This 
action would permit the remaining 
rayon yarn producers to service 
the markets which" they believe 
constitute their potential and fu- 
ture customers.” 

A representative group of hosiery 
manufacturers have addressed the 
following recommendation (in 
part) to Administrators Small and 
Porter, of CPA and OPA, respec- 
tively: 


“We recommend that the present © 


nylon hosiery pricing order (No. 
602) be revoked to further accele- 
rate the production of ‘women’s 
. hosiery, especially nylon. hosiery, 
“since this will make the present 
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supply of nylon go farther, by the 
greater use of cotton and other 
combination. yarns in the tops of 
nylon hosiery. This action would 
also tend to discourage the manu- 
facture of the highest priced nylon 
hosiery, and favor the production 
of popular priced grades, which 
will result from the use of cotton 
and combination yarns in stockings 
made on machines.”’ 

It was added that revocation of 
No. 602 woulda right the present 
dislocations in the industry faster 


‘than any additional regulation the 


government could conceive or 


make ¢ffective. 


Direct Nylon Sales 
Are Now Unlimited 


OPA has announced that makers 
of nylon hosiery no longer are 
bound by. any limitation on the 
quantity they can sell direct to con- 
sumers. By an earlier amend- 
ment, direct-to-consumer sales of 
nylons were included in the 
‘‘whalesaler percentage” provision, 
which limits the quantity that the 
mills can sell to wholesalers. This 
is done to hold hosiery prices to the 
general 1941 level by restoring the 
proportion of hosiery which can 
be sold to wholesalers to the level 
of that year. Direct-to-consumer 
sales do not result in a higher 
price to consumers, and for this 
reason the limitation was removed. 


Some minor changes were made 
in the “wholesaler percentage” re- 
porting provision, including one to 
the effect that deliveries, not sales, 
are to be reported. 


Nylons Are Under 
Export Licensing 


The Department or Commerce 
has accepted CPA’s proposal that 
nylon hosiery be placed under gen- 
eral export license control. Nylons 
will be placed on the “positive’”’ 
list, which means the exporters 
will ‘have to apply to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for license to 
make shipment abroad, It is under- 


‘stood CPA holds that licenses 
-should be restricted to not more 


than two percent of the total U. S. 


nylon hosiery production. In this 
way the government will be able 
to keep a record of all shipments of 


nylons abroad, and where one 
country seems to be getting more 
than its rightful share, the govern- 
ment will allocate to other coun- 
tries. 


Industry Leader Offers 
Underwear Output Pian 


A three-point program designed 
to encourage the underwear indus- 
try to swing into capacity produc- 
tion with assurance of a reasonable 
margin of profit has been sub- 
mitted to Congress by Roy A. 
Cheney, head of the Underwear 
Institute, who claims that if the 
government were attempting to 
destroy the competitive system 
there would be no more effective 
pattern than the federal policies 
and regulations now in effect. He 
asks that in arranging for con- 
tinuance of price control, it shall 
be specifically provided that: 


1. The Maximum Average 
Price Regulation and any and all 
regulations issued in whole or in 
part in pursuance of the cost- ab- 
sorption policy presently being ad- 
ministered, be withdrawn and 
rescinded; 


2. No maximum price shall be 
established or maintained for any 
commodity, below a price which 
will reflect to producers, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, jobbers and retailers dealing 
in such commodity a recovery of 
cost-per-unit based on _ current 
cost, plus a normal prewar margin 
of profit; 

3. Manufacturers should be 
given free access to the courts, for 
trial and judgment on all OPA 
matters—a right that is now de- 
nied. 

The foregoing recommendations 
were lodged with the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. In 
addition, Mr. Cheney contended 
that if given an opportunity for 
reasonable profit and freed from 
production restrictions, the under- 
wear industry would soon turn 
out a volume of quality merchan- 
dise at prices far below those now 
prevailing for scarce and sub-stan- 
dard goods. He denied the insinua- 
tion which he attributed to some 
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Because of simplicity in design and construction Willcox & .Gibbs 
machines are easy to operate and ensure high production with low 
maintenance costs. They perform at extremely high’ speed smoothly 
and quietly, yet allowing for split second starting and stopping. 


This is essential in the manufacture of men’s knit summer undershirts 
on which some operations require unusually short runs. 


| ar Seaming across the shoulders is done on the “Flatlock.” This is a neat, 
perfectly flat seam made up of but one thickness of the fabric ensuring 
: _ greater comfort to the wearer. 


© Split tubing attaching around the neck and armholes of the shirt is 
' completed on Style 950-CDD2. The seam is strong, comfortable to the 
wearer, and lends distinction to the garment. 





The ends of seams on neck and armholes are closed and permanently 
locked by means of the “W&G” Lockstitch. This operation consists of 
extremely short runs requiring instantaneous starting and stopping, 
for which the Lockstitch is especially adapted. 


O A neat-appearing hem, invisible on the outside of the shirt, is com- 
pleted with the “Superlock.”’ Plenty of elasticity is provided although 
the hem itself is entirely free from wrinkles and distortion. 








Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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government officials, to the effect 
that the underwear industry wants 
the removal of all price control so 
that it can reap exorbitant profits. 

Other industry leaders back up 
Mr. Cheney’s statement that the 
multiplicity of controls, confus- 
ion of regulations, and threats of 
reprisals and penalties, many of 
which are claimed to be contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the laws, 
make it impossible for the manu- 
facturers to plan future production 
schedules with any degree of cer- 
tainty. 


Men’‘s Light Socks 
Scarcer Than Ever 


Men’s lightweight half-hose are 
scarcer now than at any prev- 
ious time since Pearl Harbor, ac- 
cording to buyers. In the last few 
weeks, supplies appear to have 
tightened materially. The small 
lots of merchandise available in the 
open market were described by 





buyers as undesirable goods at 
high prices. Buyers have been 
waiting for deliveries of banner- 
wrap rayons and six-by-three rib- 
bed mercized cotton promised for 
shipment weeks ago. Most light- 
weight hose now available, it is 
stated, are anklets. Some retailers 
say the market may later become 
flooded with anklets, as it now is 
with woolen and wool-mixture 
socks. Consumer resistance to the 
steady flow of anklets was pre- 
dicted. Most city men prefer half- 
hose for business wear the year 
round, while they favor anklets 
for sports wear. 

Though there are many hosiery 
mills in Brazil, it is reported that 
numerous Brazilian firms are in- 
terested in buying U. S.-made 
socks of cotton, nylon, cotton-and- 
rayon, and cotton-and-nylon mix- 
tures. Brazilian mills are said to 
be selling a type of hose at six 
dollars per dozen which brings 


Brinton plain jersey machine 
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four dollars in this country. Even 
at the higher price level, it is ex- 
plained, Brazilian mills are taking 
a year to make deliveries. Because 
the import duties are fairly low— 
about 25 cents a pair for cotton 
and 50 cents for rayon—merchants 
there are said to be anxious to im- 
port fancy hose such as checks, 
plaids and Argyles, as well as ank- 
lets, which in Brazil are known 
as “sockettes.” 


New Branded Knitwear 
Now Under M. P. R. 580 


Wholesalers and manufacturers 
of branded goods now placing new 
merchandise on the markets are 
allowed to apply to OPA for uni- 
form retail prices under Section 13 
of MPR 580 (retail price chart 
regulation). MPR-580 has _ been 
amended (No. 11) to include the 
following provisions: (1) New mer- 
chandise introduced by whole- 
salers and manufacturers whose 
other products were always sold at 
substantially uniform retail prices 
may now be sold at uniform retail 
prices established by OPA, on ap- 

(Continued on page 176) 
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New Brinton Machine 


The H. Brinton Co., 3700 Kensing- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced its new plain jersey ma- 
chine, style RMP, for the making of 
plain flat fabrics for underwear, polo 
shirts, etc. This is a multiple feed 
machine of the revolving cylinder 
type, the yarn remaining stationary. 
According to the company, this per- 
mits running the machine at high 
speed, resulting in a production about 
50 per cent higher than on the pres- 
ent stationary cylinder type machine. 

The height of the new machine 
from the cylinder to the floor has 
been reduced, to make it more acces- 
sible for the operator; longer and 
heavier legs make more space under- 
neath for the knitted fabric and yarn 
carriers are made in one piece and 
mounted on an adjustable ring. 

Production of the machine will 
vary according to the number of 
needles per inch and the yarn being 
used. With an average yarn, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, on a ma- 
chine 20 needles to the inch, the pro- 
duction will be approximately 80 
yards per hour. 

At present, the company is con- 
centrating on 20, 24, and 26 inch 
machines. 
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This masterful blending 

of fur and fabric 

was no mere accident. 

The fabric had to be worthy 
of the fur—the fur 

worthy of the fabric. 

Yes, when the accent is on 
elegance, fashion creators 
must be exacting... 

to the last detail! 


And that exactness explains 
why so many leading 

mills, converters, finishers 
and dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

for high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring 


and dispersing agents. 


There is a C.P.P. soap 


or synthetic detergent for 








every type of fabric— 

for every processing problem. 
Ask your local 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


— - +e 


representative for detailed 





information on the full 
line of C.P.P. processing 


agents made for the 





textile industry. Or, write to 
Industrial Department, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
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COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


BADGER FLAKES 





ARCTIC SYNTEX “A” AND “T” 


COLGATE FORMULA 10 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


JERSEY CITY 2, N, 4 MILWAUKEE 4, WISC, 
ATLANTA 3, GA, KANSAS CITY 3, KANS., 
CHICAGO 11, iLL. BERKELEY 2, CALIF. 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Knitwear Under MPR 580 
(Continued from page 174) 


plication to the agency. (2) Manu- 
facturers with an established price 
maintenance policy may apply for 
separate zone prices, not to exceed 
five, even when a limit area exists 
in which uniform retail prices 
were not customarily and will not 
now be maintained. In such a limit- 
ed area (for example, an area west 
of Denver where variable freight 
costs may prevail) retailers will 
price under the general provisions 
of the pricing chart regulation, on 
the basis of the cost of each item. 
(3) If merchandise customarily 
sold at maintained prices was off 
the market because of war re- 
strictions in the period immedi- 
ately preceding March 19, 1945, the 
manufacturer may nevertheless ap- 
ply for permission to sell the mer- 
chandise now at a maintained 
price, (4) Several wholesalers or 
manufacturers who handle or 
make an item under the same 
brand name may apply as a group 
for a uniform price on the item. 
(5) Once a uniform price is au- 
thorized by OPA it may only be 
altered or revoked upon petition 
showing hardship, or change in 
circumstances. 


Knitters Said to Approve 
Lightweight Interim Order 


In the markets in the North and 
East, as a general thing, under- 
wear people seem to approve S.O.- 
154 (interim lightweight under- 
wear order) as showing signs that 
the government will henceforth 
take a more liberal attitude. Under 
the new order, it is hoped, light- 
weight goods will soon be flowing 
steadily to .wholesale and retail 
outlets. It is cited that while, at 
first, quantities may remain small, 
constant arrivals will help to ease 
shortages, 

Chief criticism is aimed at what 
S.0.-154 failed to provide. Some 
makers of knitted briefs and bal- 
briggan shirts are said to be dis- 
appointed. Most of the criticism 
is to the effect that MAP still 
exists. Though a cut-off point of 
$10 per dozen is provided for light- 
weight union suits, the MAP 
for this item is only $6.86 per 
dozen. Roy Cheney, head of the 
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Underwear Institute, has called 
OPA’s attention to the fact that 
MAP will obstruct the benefits of 
S. O0.-154. 

Greatest advantages of S. O.-154, 
some observers claim, will be in 
knitted athletic shirts, which al- 
most disappeared from the open 
market. 


Heavyweight Underwear 
Faces Three-Way Squeeze 


Trade observers here believe the 
manufacturers of heavyweight un- 
derwear are now faced with three 
possible sources of action—all of 
them unpleasant—unless govern- 
mental controls are changed to 
favor the industry. 

It is explained that since SO-137 
expired (March 31) the mills must 
decide: 1. either to keep on pro- 
ducing at their old, unprofitable 
ceiling prices; or 2. to shut down, 
either entirely or in part, thereby 
risking loss of hard-to-get labor, or 
3. to continue producing, but to 
withhold shipments until OPA 
hands down its long-promised un- 
derwear order. 

If the mills decide to withhold 
shipments, CPA may intervene to 
invoke its inventory limitation di- 
rection, It is thought that many of 
the mills would prefer continuing 
to operate on a reduced scale, with 
the hope of eventually getting 
prices that would show them a 
reasonable profit. 


Knit Outerwear Demand 
To Increase 25 Percent 


This year’s demand for knitted 
outerwear will be about 25 per 
cent greater than that of 1945, 
those attending the recent con- 
vention of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association in New 
York were told by a widely known 
research expert. He added that 
the further rise in demand this 
year is sure to outstrip the avail- 
able supply of merchandise, leav- 
ing the outerwear people in about 
the same relative position they 
have occupied (and complained of) 
for some time past. 

Among the causes of the great- 
er demand, it was cited, is the 
rapid growth of the nation’s effec- 
tive retail buying power. 

This authority stated OPA will 
be unable to hold down the im- 


pending price rises, or the so- 
called “‘price bulge,” but the high- 
er the price advance goes, “the 
deeper will be the fall’”’ when sup- 
ply catches up with the demand. 
The speaker also expressed the 
view that in the months to come, 
MAP will be less of a restraint 
than in the past, because Congress 
doesn’t like it. He felt that the 
greatest restraint on business 
would be the Civilian Production 
Administrations’ inventory control, 
and added that an important trend 
today is the one toward greater in- 
tegration, spurred onward by the 
desire to profit by OPA regula- 
tions and the resulting uncertainty 
of supplies. 


Special Price Aid 
Granted to Underwear 


A new kind of special adjust- 
ment for manufacturers of certain 
kinds of underwear, which will re- 
turn to them the same dollar profit 
margin over direct costs that they 
had in 1942 on items identical 
with essential low-cost knitted 
underwear items made in that 
period has been announced by 
OPA. 


This action is intended to en- 
courage manufacturers to resume 
production of garments of the same 
style and quality as those sold and 
delivered in 1942, but since dis- 
continued, because the cost of 
manufacture increased and the 
manufacturers turned to more 
profitable, less essential items. The 
underwear mills coming in this 
category are now allowed to in- 
crease their ceiling prices by the 
amount of increases in their cotton 
yarn and direct labor costs. This 
will raise the prices paid by con- 
sumers, but will make available 
the same quality of underwear as 
could be had in 1942. 


OPA “Looks Into” 
Budding Wholesalers 


OPA is investigating distribution 
areas where new apparel whole- 
saler pricing applications have 
been rapidly increasing in recent 
weeks. The large number of appli- 
cations received by OPA field of- 
fices indicate that wholesalers en- 


_ (Continued on page 182) 
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Saco-Lowell Needle Bearing Spindle 


Demonstrates Advantages of 
Anti-Friction 0 


The new Saco-Lowell Needle Bearing 
Spindle represents one of the most impor- 
tant advances in spinning spindle design in 
recent years. Simply by the use of an anti- 
friction Torrington Needle Bearing in the 
bolster—without any major design change 
in blade, bolster, or base, these advantages 
are obtained from the anti-friction operation: 

Coefficient of starting and running fric- 
tion is reduced...resulting in savings in 
power consumption. 

Lubricating efficiency is improved by elim- 
inating contamination of the spindle oil 
by microscopic iron particles which 
formerly caused discoloration of the 
oil with resultant loss in lubricat- 


ing quality and increased wear. 
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Frequency of service attention is thereby 
reduced resulting in further operating or 
maintenance economies. 

Multiplied by thousands, as in present 
day spinning room installations, these sav- 
ings per spindle amount to sizable econ- 
Omies over a period of time! 

Other advantages of the Torrington 
Needle Bearing aid in its increasing appli- 
cation to textile machinery. Its small size, 
low unit cost, ease of handling and installa- 
tion, and its high capacity, long service life 
and efficient lubrication all combine to 
make it the zdea/ bearing for many uses in 
this field. Our Catalog No. 32 will give you 
a wealth of engineering and helpful ap- 
plication data. May we send you a copy 


without charge or obligation? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 


NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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NEW DISTINCTION IN lok 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
P Torrington. Conn., U.S.A. 


Branches: New York . Philadelphia 
Chicago « Greensboro, N.C. ¢ Boston 
St. Louis © Toronto, Canada 








WITH ING BY 
TORRINGTON NEEDLES 


DISTINGUISHED “newcomer” in the field of women’s 
hosiery is the no-seam nylon stocking, with its all- 
round sheer beauty and improved fit. It is a truly im- 
portant contribution to hosiery progress upon which 
many leading manufacturers are basing long range 
production and merchandising plans. 

Good knitting, of course, is paramount in produc- 
ing this stocking. Its emphasis on sheerness and foot 
comfort calls for needles that can be relied upon for 
exactly the right temper, finish and overall dimensions 
to assure uniform knitting...needles such as mills have 
learned to expect from Torrington machine methods. 
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RAYON... 20 YEARS AGO 


“Is rayon here to stay?” Ger A Horses : 
Even today this question @ 

is being asked—just as se- 
riously as people were 
pondering a few years 





back, “Is the automobile 
here to stay?” _ 


Researchers are now experi- 
menting with rice hulls in 
their hunt for new sources 
of cellulose for rayon manu- 
facture. 





In its first biennial Census 
of Manufacturers covering 
rayon output in the U. S., 
the Department of Com- 


merce records total rayon 4 
production for 1925 at 5 
51,152,917 pounds — 43.37% Way : 


above two years ago. 


Wi 
lous 















NEW FELT HATS FOR MEN 
COMBINE WOOL WITH VINYON 
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RAYON SOLVES TOUGH 
PROBLEM IN SPINNING 
ASBESTOS YARNS 


Difficult to process on textile equipment, 
asbestos became almost unmanageable 
during the war when a scarcity of long 
asbestos fibers made it necessary to use 
shorter grades. These short staples yielded 
high fiber losses in carding, excessive num- 
ber of ends down in spinning and weaving, 
and poor yarn and fabric strengths. 

Experiments with rayon showed, how- 
ever, that rayon’s serrated edges and natu- 
ral waviness assisted the pick-up of fine 
asbestos fibers, while its controlled uni- 
formity, diameter, length, and strength 
greatly improved the processing and 
strength of asbestos yarn and fabric. 

As a result of these discoveries, many 


users of asbestos roving, yarns and fabrics 
are now demanding that they be prepared 
with rayon staple as a carrying fiber. And 
today the asbestos-rayon combination even 
goes into insulation for electric heater and 
iron cords and fixture wire. 

Other important uses are for insulat- 
ing blankets, heat-resistant clothing and 
gloves, fire-resistant curtains, brake linings, 
conveyor belting, and a long list of addi- 
tional products. 


BOOKLET CLARIFIES STATUS 
OF RETURNING AVC VETS 


A comprehensive booklet called “Wel- 
come Home, Veterans,” is being distrib- 
uted to all returning American Viscose 
Corporation person nel who served in 
World War II. 





Equipped with commercial size ma- 
chinery for practically every opera- 
tion in the textile industry, the Tex- 
tile Research Department of AVC, 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., is believed to 
be the only organization of its kind 
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in the world. 
constantly seek to improve rayon tation.” “Leave of 
and rayon textiles and to develop 
new uses for rayon. Shown here is a 
full-size ribbon loom used for exper- 
iments with narrow fabrics. Note 
the open shed and the shuttle pass- 
ing through. 


Sections of the 
booklet further ex- 
plain the company’s 
policies under such 
headings as “Your 
Job and Job Rights,” 
Its staff specialists “Vocational Rehabili- 
Absence for Educa- 
tional Purposes,” and 
“Veterans’ Assist- 
ance.” Copies are 
available on request. 
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Men’s hats made of a felt in which 
wool (80%) is combined with Vin- 
yon** (20%), are now available. The 
Vinvon fibers are fused with the 
wool fibers by a special heat treat- 
ment, becoming an integral part of 
the material, and making the finished 
felt strongly water-repellent. 


Tests by an independent testing 
laboratory have established several 
other adv antages, among them that 
the new hats do not shrink, change 
dimensions, or lose their shape even 
under spray and hydrostatic pres- 
sure tests. It also has been shown that 
they ably withstand commercial dry- 
cleaning and steaming without 
changing dimensions. 

The hats, which are light in weight, 
are called “Plastic-felt,” and are be- 
ing marketed by the Debway Com- 
pany of New York City. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 


Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.: Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
**T.M.—C.&C.C.C. 
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Philadelphia, April 15, 1946 


VIRTUALLY “on their own”, the 

majority of yarn suppliers for 
the knitwear lines have managed to 
improve production and distribution 
since January 1, 1946; numerous con- 
sumers have recently testified to this 
fact. Others, of course, have report- 
ed yarn supply far below their needs. 
As for the progress made in yarn 
supply for knitters, it is confirmed 
by reports of better deliveries of 
finished merchandise reaching retail- 
ers on the Coast, in the Mid-West 


~and in the East and South. As to the 


complaints of serious shortage of 
yarns, as compared with total de- 
mand, it can be considered that de- 
mand includes liberal inventory esti- 
mates and considerable speculative 
inquiry. 

Recent moves by government agen- 
cies—notably CPA and OPA—seem 
to underwrite much improved yarn 
supply over the next several months. 
The government agencies now offer 
special inducements for production 
of really scarce types of yarn. If 
these inducements are strong enough, 
when translated into actual practice, 
trade opinion is that they certainly 
should boost yarn output. 

It is said by some observers that 
when yarn supply meets demand, it 
probably will be when demand is 
on the way down. Recent investi- 
gations by purchasing agents of 
large corporations appear to show this 
probably will come to pass. 

Noted economists are cited as tab- 
ulating the gains in national purchas- 
ing power as a result of wage in- 
creases following the recent big 
strikes, but others point to the 
amount of earnings lost by those on 
strike. At this time, retail merchan- 
dise sales are far above those of a 
year ago, but there is nothing to 
show, yarn suppliers say, that this 
picture will not be reversed before 
the ending of this quarter. 


Cotton Yarn 


Though the official government 
report on total output of cotton sale 
yarn will not be released until May, 
yarn market interests believe the 
percentage gain of over-all produc- 
tion is about three times the improve- 
ment of the fourth 1945 quarter, as 
compared with the preceding quar- 
ter. Market estimates seem to show 
considerable uniformity in distribu- 
tion of the first quarter’s increase, 
among the various principal cate- 
gories of sale cotton yarn. Since the 
first of this year, the relationship of 
carded and combed cotton knitting 
yarn to total production has chang- 
ed only nominally. That is, the loss of 
market yarn for the knitting trades 
was smaller than expected. 

During the balance of the second 
1946 quarter, this improvement in 
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regular sale cotton yarn production 
is expected to be extended. After 
long delay, government agencies 
such as OPA and CPA have joined 
in a movement to stimulate yarn 
production by a channeling and in- 
centive program, as well as by di- 
rect increases in the ceiling rates for 
scarce counts. 

In addition to enhancing produc- 
tion, it is expected this will retard 
the consummation of plans for fur- 
ther inclusion of sale yarn spindles 
in special arrangements—integra- 
tion, etc..—which, in general, have 
tended in the recent past to divert 
sale cotton yarns away from market 
disposal. In the belief of many in 
the yarn industry, if such action had 
been taken (as was urged by the 
trade) last fall, there would now be 
less complaint as to cotton yarn 
scarcity. 

However, some damage has been 
done to consuming manufacturers by 
this lapse of yarn supply, and the 
government tries to remedy this in 
various ways, so as to keep these 
manufacturers in business and pre- 
vent unemployment among their 
workers. One such scheme is to lend 
funds to small knitwear manufactur- 
ers on nominal terms. This arrange- 
ment is under the direction of the 
Department of Commerce, which now 
seems likely to be the _ principal 
mainstay of small business in the 
future. 

Cotton yarn sources for knitwear 
have received their best incentive 
already, through direct ceiling in- 
creases awarded by OPA. At this 
writing, further adjustments are in 
prospect. Even without new grants 
from OPA, the spinners appear to 
have stepped up their operations. 
This is credited to the recent ceiling 
rise being sufficient to enable many 
yarn mills to compete for additional 
help, with competitive industries in 
their neighborhoods. 

Partly as a result, manpower sup- 
ply for the sale cotton yarn mills is 
said to be on a much higher level 
than at the beginning of this year. 

In many cases, the newly hired 
help has to be trained, but the train- 
ing programs now stand a better 
chance of success. Also, there has 
been a greater return to the yarn 
mills of experienced help. However, 
average worker efficiency is still re- 
ported to be below the level that 
employers deem reasonable. So far 
this year, it is stated, the total out- 
put of yarn remains at about 20 per 
cent less than manufacturers feel 


‘their employees should produce for 


the wages now being paid. 

The various steps necessary (a) 
to get more workers and (b) to step 
them up to standard production, it 
is reported, are being taken gradual- 
ly in order to avoid dissatisfaction 
among workers. 

According to market reports, dur- 


ing the first quarter there has been 
a notable gain in over-all sale cot- 
ton yarn supply. This is estimated 
by some market authorities as about 
six per cent, as compared with the 
fourth 1945 quarter, which, in turn, 
was between two and three per cent 
better than the third quarter of last 
year. 


Rayon Yarn 


Manufacturers of stockings and 
other lines using rayon yarn have 
described as grossly inadequate their 
current supply of this yarn, though 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion obviously believes it accomp- 
lished a great deal for the knitting 
trades by assuring them that they 
won’t get less than they did in Janu- 
ary. It is alleged on behalf of the 
hosiery people that production of 
women’s hosiery in January con- 
sumed considerably more yarn than 
was directly supplied to the knitters 
in that month. 

At the rate of 16 ounces of yarn 
per dozen of all-rayon stockings, it 
is cited, and 10 ounces per dozen of 
part-rayons, January production of 
stockings took 1,434,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn. Of this total, 1,126,000 
pounds went into full-fashioned hos- 
iery, of which only 740,000 pounds 
were delivered to the hosiery mills 
directly from the rayon yarn pro- 
ducers. This is said to show that 
the hosiery people used in January 
close to 400,000 pounds above the 
supply they got from the rayon yarn 
sources. This additional yarn, it is 
said, came from open market outlets, 
or “elsewhere’”’. 

It is claimed the total weight of 
rayon hosiery yarn furnished direct- 
ly to the stocking manufacturers in 
January was about 1,725,000 pounds. 
Close to 740,000 pounds of rayon 
yarn went into full-fashioned hosiery 
and the rest into women’s, children’s 
and men’s seamless hosiery. In this 
connection, Earl Constantine, head of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, says: 

“The months vary in the number 
of production days. For instance, 
January had 22 working days, where- 
as February had only 19. The only 
way to know, therefore, whether the 
January rate of production is con- 
tinuing beyond January is to ex- 
amine it on a work-day basis. On 
this basis, February shows a de- 
crease of about 4-% per cent. If a 
like trend is being continued, March 
shows the CPA program obviously 
inadequate, and the same for fol- 
lowing months, unless the supply of 
rayon yarn is increased for hosiery.” 


Worsted Yarn 


Worsted yarns continue drifting 
along on an allocation basis for the 
knitting trades. This keeps yarn 
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Lasting Beauty 
~ 


Just as Cellini’s craftsmanship 
brought heightened beauty to the 
natural elegance of gold and precious 
jewels ...so Dura Beau finishes im« 
part increased sheerness and true 
loveliness to hose. Dura Beau adds a 
soft, smooth, dull finish... affords 
spot« and watererepellency, helps 
retain elasticity, reduces snag possi« 
bilities, and gives “miles more wear.” 


SCROLLER S8SROS:., INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. * St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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COTTON * RAYON WOOL e¢ SILK ¢ NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of projects related 


to the textile industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
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tion studies, machinery layouts, air-condition- 





ing, power and water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 





ROBERTI AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 
oIrchitects and On 2G tne ers 
ATLANTA 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTHE DEVELOPMENT 
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production and deliveries close to- 
gether. The knitters have no inven- 
tories out of which they can supply 
emergency shipments, as they were 
accustomed to do normally. There is 
no surplus knitting yarn among the 
dealers in the various markets. There 
are no reserves of worsted knitting 
yarn among consumers, of course. 
Spinners still are not asking for new 
business. Foreign wools furnish most 
of the raw material. 

Lately, some attempt has been 
made to use domestic wools of the 
earlier clips, which have been in 
government control for many months. 


Demand for worsted knitting yarn 
remains very active. Buyers are 
willing to place forward orders for 
deliveries into 1947, but spinners and 
dealers find it presently impossible to 
enter into such arrangements. 

Reports of idle spinning ma- 
chinery continue, as this branch of 
the textile industry, despite really 
extraordinary efforts to recruit more 
manpower, still remains short of 
capable workers. Manpower has 
shown some improvement since 
January 1, 1946, but in the belief of 
most spinners, it is still unsatisfac- 
tory. 











THE SUPPLY OF consumers’ 

goods should show substan- 
tial improvement by mid-year. 
This includes both durable items 
and soft goods. From the stand- 
point of knitted textile fabrics and 
garments, more flexible pricing 
control already has had these re- 
sults: (a) manufacturers are end- 
ing their long holdback-of finished 
merchandise; (b) the rate of pro- 
duction either has increased ma- 
terially, or the way has been pav- 
ed for such increase. 


Mention is made of durable 
goods because of the indirect way 
in which. better supply. of such 
items will relievé part . of. the 
pressure for soft goods by draw- 
ing off some of the spending pow- 
er. The present outlook is that 
total retail sales for 1946 will run 
10 to 15 per cent ahead of last 
year’s. For example department 
stores expect their sales- during 


to 20 per cent ahead of the like 
period in 1945. This expectation 


department stores being able to 
boost their sales of major house- 
hold items, etc. However soft lines 
also - will show some further in- 
crease as compared with a year 
ago. 


THE. PRINCIPAL. development 

supporting this outlook in- 
dustry observers say is the work- 
ing out of the government’s wage 
price policy, which has made ris- 
ing costs and greater sales vol- 
ume inevitable. To illustrate: be- 
cause of higher wages granted 
since January 1, statisticians have 
added ten billion dollars to their 
previous estimate of national total 
income payment to individuals. 


sumer credit sales is anticipated, 
as the regulations now in effect 
do not discourage such expansion, 
within reasonable limits, and by 
mid-year it is assumed, these regu- 
lations are apt to be further lib- 
eralized. 


_ Unless the foregoing summary 
is changed by some untoward de- 
velopment not now foreseen, man- 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by Corton’s market correspondent) 


the balance of this year to run 15 and-the mortality rate among these 


is partly based of course on the - 


‘ly watched, because a time will 


Also, a substantial increase in con-. 


‘his credit. 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1946 


ufacturers and distributors of 
knitwear profess to feel optimistic 
over the prospects for genuine 
progress during the last half of 
1946, because, they point out, the 
consumer demand not only is 
larger than on January 1, but it 
has heavier financial backing. 
Moreover, various production and 
distribution inquiries have dis- 
closed a really creditable improve- 
ment during the first 1946 quar- 
ter, as compared with the final 
quarter of last year. 

Allowing for the availablility of 
more units of supply and for 
higher, average. prices per unit..of 
sales analysts now _estimate total 
1946 consumer expenditures at 115 
billion dollars or a gain of around 
ten billion. With this rate of sus- 
tained spending, it is cited, numer- 
ous citizens (especially returned 
service people) will yield to the 
urge to laurich new retail outlets 


newcomers is likely to be high— . 
some observers expect one out of 
every: three will fail—due to inex- 
perience of the operators and their 
lack of sufficient funds, and to the 
increase there will be in compe- 
tition after the edge is off the con- 
sumer demand. 
SEASONED ECONOMISTS in the 
industry. add a note of cau- 
tion to their forecasts, from the 
standpoint that the growth of con- . 
sumer credit used in merchandis- 
ing the soft lines should be close- 


come when even today’s seeming- 
ly ample take-home pay will be 
found insufficient (due to the 
price rise) to allow the average 
worker to pay for essentials and 
major apparel items out of his cur- 
rent weekly income. Therefore, 
while waiting for his union to get 
him a new wage boost, the av- 
erage worker may lean heavily on 


It would seem that this country, 
for better or worse in the longer 
future, is now launched on a new 
economic adventure, setting . off 
a sequence of demands and coun- 
ter-demands that, with the war 
over, appear irresistible. 
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OPA and New Wholesalers 


(Continued from page 176) 
tering the various ready-to-wear 
trades exceed in number all nor- 
mal trade practices. OPA now has 
several plans for halting the pres- 
ent trend of establishing “dummy” 
wholesalers in violation of the 
pricing regulations. 

Reports from the New York field 
office of OPA show a gradual in- 
crease in wholesaler applications. 
More than 1,000 interviews with 
would-be wholesalers have been 
reported since January 1, 1946. Re- 
cently this office has averaged 20 
interviews a day with persons 
wanting to wholesale hosiery, etc. 

At the Boston office, apparel 
wholesaler application increased 
from less than ten per month to 
20 in February. Similar reports 
have resulted in investigations in 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo. 

To Extend Scope of SO-154 

In the underwear trade it is re- 
ported, at this writing, that OPA 
probably will extend the scope of 
SO-154 (interim light weight un- 
derwear order) to include briefs, T- 


“shirts, and~some kinds of heavy- 


weight underwear, as well as hosi- 
ery. To date, SO-154 includes only 
four types of knitted underwear, 
namely: men’s athletic shirts; 
union suits; three-quarters and 
full-length knitted drawers and 
mid-length and knee-length draw- 
ers. 

Inclusion of the heavyweights, it 
is said, would reinstate the relief 
afforded by SO-137, which ex- 
pired March 31. It also is reported 
OPA, in issuing its long-promised 
over-all underwear order, may 
grant the mills a pricing range 
that would cover all of their in- 
creased costs up ‘to the time of is- 
suance of the order, plus the indus- 
try’s “historic” markup. 

Alternately, according to this in- 
formation, OPA may use the 1942 
prices as a basis and award cer- 
tain increases to cover the actual 
material and labor costs, making 
an allowance for underwear mills 
that operated without profit in 
1942. Market observers say that if 
OPA decides to include hosiery 
under SO-154, it probably will 
take in the low-end items covered 
by SO-139 
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SOFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


. 

| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
ond soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 





SOAPS + OILS: FINISHES 














INDUSTRIAL 





f TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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| Circular Knitting Machines 

keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 
on performing day after day—with a minimum 
of attention. That's why you'll find Brinton’s 
in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 
tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
ance of every unit. « We have been 
making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 


your immediate requirements. 


Your inquiry will bring 
ful] particulars. 
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Lubrication looms large in determining maintenance costs. Proper 
lubrication helps insure uninterrupted production, and reduces 
spoilage, down time, machinery wear and power-loss. Standard 
Oil Lubricants have been developed through long and constant re- 
search (by combined facilities for research and engineering that are 
unequalled), and by sixty years experience in servicing the Southern 

textile industry. They are made 


# from specially selected crudes, and 

low m Gi i nte n a n ce costs are carefully distilled and processed 
to resist oxidation, gumming and 

“throw” to the highest degree. They provide the maximum protec- 

tion against excessive wear that modern high-speed looms require. 

Many mills have found it worth while to talk to a Standard Oil lub- 

rication engineer about their lubrication problems. Why don’t you? 
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STANDARD OIL 
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A good doctor knows the importance of his services 
during the first few critical hours of a new born 
baby’s life. He knows that getting the baby off to a 
good start adds a great deal to the possibility of 
a long, healthy life. Proctor engineers take the same 
attitude with the first few hours of the life of a dry- 
ing system. It is impossible to place too much 
emphasis on the first few hours in the life of a piece 
of equipment as important as a huge dryer. That's 
why there is a Proctor representative on hand in 
your plant until the Proctor drying system, just in- 
stalled, is working perfectly in every detail... 
meeting every standard laid down in your dryer 
sales contract. Starting a drying system in operation 
involves a myriad of details such as properly setting 
the motors, installing delicate control instruments, 
making heating element and steam connections, 
lining up gears and variable speed drives and, 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ+INC. ruocirua2o.r 
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finally, coordinating all phases of the operation to 
assure proper drying. The performance of your 
Proctor dryer must be all that you expect and all 
that we promised—before the Proctor representa- 
tive's work is finished in your plant. Actually, his 
work in your plant is never finished —for representa- 
tives of the Proctor organization are on call at any 
time in the life of your drying system to help you 
make adjustments to changing conditions, to assist 
you in checking results, to help you with the mainte- 
nance of that system. From the day your Proctor 
drying system is installed—uvntil it is replaced— 
regardless of how long a period of time that may 
be—we consider it as much our baby as yours— 
and we want it to be a healthy baby, so that its 
performance insures your specifying Proctor equip- 
ment the next time. 
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Listed is a commercial 
classification of standard 
abrasive grit sizes. They 
come in a wide range... 
from 6 classified as very coarse to 600 
classified as powder size. And, the 
variety is further extended by special 
sizes and combinations. Yet, each one is 
designed to do a specific job better than 
any of the rest. 





Demanding equal consideration are 
many variable factors such as wheel 
speed, machine condition, and toler- 
ances. Upon correct analysis of each de- 
pends the grinding efficiency of stand- 
ard wheels used in your machine shop 
as well as special wheels for many oper- 


ations peculiar to the Textile Industry. 


That’s why CARBORUNDUM has put 
together a practical program...a service 
now deemed essential by many concerns 
who have been successful in getting 
improved grinding in terms of better 
finishes, or at lower cost. 


Your nearest contact to this service is 
a CARBORUNDUM tepresentative 
You'll find him willing and helpful. 
Through a souna knowledge of abra- 
sives and first-hand experience of their 
use and application in the many plants he 
contacts, he is able to make intelligent 
recommendations and suggestions. On 
the more uncommon problems, he can 
even call on our Abrasive Engineers who 

















are more fully qualified to tackle the 
tough problems. And, sometimes, the 
answer comes from the modern labo- 
fatories at CARBORUNDUM—where 
scientists and technicians probe for new 
information on abrasives, practices and 
developments. 


Here is a sound approach—not only to 
getting the right grit—but the right 
combination of grit, bond, grade, struc- 
ture and all the other parts that make 
up a grinding wheel. P/us knowledge 
and experience invaluable in modern 
grinding methods and procedures. It’s 
easy to use. It incurs no obligation. It 
makes sense. The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York. 


A good rule for good grinding...CALL IN 
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CARBORUN = 


TRADE MARK 





BONDED ABRASIVES 


WHEELS 
Silicon Carbide 
Aluminum Oxide 
Diamond 
Cylinder Hones 
Sticks, Stones & Rubs 
Specialties 


COATED ABRASIVES 


Paper, Cloth and 
Combination for: 


Sheets, Rolls, Discs 


ABRASIVE GRAINS 
AND COMPOUNDS 


Polishing 
Lapping 

Pressure Blasting 
Finishing 


“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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CALCOSUL 


NAVY BLUE PASTE 





° BRIGHT, FULL NAVY SHADES | 





e EXCELLENT FASTNESS 


Calcosol Navy Blue Paste is an 
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HANAN 


Among Cyanamid Products for the Textile Industry Are... 
Penetrants - Softeners - Finishes - Sizing Compounds - DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents 


PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Trade-mark | 


| 


; 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


| & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ft 
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Friends, Cards, Flowers 


and | elegrams 


are nice when your men 





are ill... 





But They Need Money To Pay 
Doctor, Hospital, Surgical and Funeral Bills 


Accidental injury or sickness usually requires 
cash which most workers do not have available. 
The result is debt and worry for your employee 
—and slowed-up production for you. 


The Protective Plan of Hospital, Surgery and 
Death Benefits for the employee and his family 
will relieve this kind of trouble for your men 
and for you. Each employee pays the moderate 
cost through your own payroll deductions. It 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


costs your company nothing—all you need to 
do is give your permission to put the Plan into 
operation. 


The Protective Plan is now in successful opera- 
tion in many of the largest plants and factories 


throughout the South. A Protective Life repre- 
sentative will explain details to you without 


obligation. Write us for an appointment. 


WILLIAM J RUS! TON 


President 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 
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EMMONS 


They re 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
6 TEXTILE DISTRICTS 


LAWRENCE 


Main Office and Plant, P. O. Box 
927, Telephone: Lawrence 6194. 


NEW YORK 


W.S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Telephone: Lexington 2-6060. 


CHICAGO 


Albert R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Telephone: Harrison 7140. 


CHARLOTTE 
Branch---Plant and Sales Office: 
Clifton Watson, Manager Southern 
Sales, P. O. Box 2036. Telephone: 
Charlotte 3-7503. 


ATLANTA 


Arthur Harris, P. O. Box 1982, Tele- 
phone: Main 2543. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
| R. D. Hughes Sales Company, 1812 
| Main St., Telephone: C-6283, C-6284. 


EMMONS STEEL HEDDLES ARE CARRIED 
IN STOCK IN LAWRENCE AND CHARLOTTE 


Made in straight and duplex typcs 
(also special) of special high 
carbon steel, nickel or 
cadmium plated and 
stainless. 








ARGENTINA: : CHILE: COLOMBIA: 
de Janeirv Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires A. Polak A. Polak Santiago Medelli 
Storer & Cia 216 Av. Beira Mar Bua Fie Wiesanase, Ww. inson C. E. Halaby & Co 
Salas 403 a-d Casilla 4075 Apartado 139 


Edifiele fe ay sion 


Edificio Magnus 
Salas 510/A-C 


443-49 





EXPORT AGENTS 


eel Heddles 


: Dr ne Led 


y 
Grid aAfififCcied 




































HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made in three standard styles— 
single iron ends, double iron ends, 
combination ends; also _ special 
frames to order. Metal parts are 
protected by zinc plating. 


OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Reeds of all kinds e Twine Har- 
ness e Slasher Combs e Wardwell 
Loop and Doll Pickers e Loom Straps 


PICKER APRONS 
& CONVEYERS 


Standard sizes in stock. Special sizes 
to order. Wood—well finished, se- 
lected maple. Leather—best quality 
top grain of the bend. Made to order 
with Fabreeka in place of leather. 
Fabreeka will not stretch; out- 

lasts leather up to 3 times. 
Aprons also repaired 

in Charlotte. 





BE oe 





CUBA: MEXICO: PERU: VENEZUELA: URUGUAY: 
Habana — D.F. Lima Caracas Montevideo 
. J. M. Perez Pena Lenk Constantino N. N. Marvez Storer & Cia 
Apartado 1611 Ave. . “epublice al Apartado 391 Paysandu 1202 
Guatemala ‘- Apartado 2288 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF LARGE COTTON 

MILL EXPECTS 10% INCREASE If 

WEAVE - ROOM EFFICIENCY FROM NEW 
HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


“We have just contracted for a 


Immidifying system for the weave 
roan. This system will guarentee 
us a relative humidity of 60% with 
@ 10% variation in temperature. 


*At present, we have nothing to 
make working conditions in this 
room more pleasant, and the heat 
in this roan is unbearable. We 
are certain that by installing 
this new lmidifying system we 
may expect a better morale to 
result. From this Detter working 
condition we expect to get a 10% 
rise in efficiency. 


*We considered installing air 
conditioning ih the weave roan 
instead of this mmidifying systen. 
But this air conditiming involved 
(1) too much money, (2) con- 
siderable duct work overhead, and 
(3) the problem of dust and lint 
eventually getting into the 
screens, which would necessitate 
frequent cleanings. 


*Whereas with the Ilmidifying 
system, we don't have any ducts, 
We are putting in 19 ventilating 
fans; each one is automatically 
controlled. ® 











HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER Im THIS 
WORSTED MILL 


"We were not aware of short 
selling ourselves on top until we 
discovered by accident a couple 
of years ago that our combed 
wool was far under regulation of 
standard moisture content,® says 
the vice president. *Ours was 
running dry. We installed humidi- 
fying equipment, and now our 
average moisture content is 11%. 
This equipment has paid for itself 


many times.* 











as two clippings refer to the 


results of Amco Humidification 
Systems such as that shown below 
whereby a prominent worsted 
manufacturer reaped the benefits 
of Amco humidification in every 


major department of his mill! 


An Amco System automatically holds humidity right on 


the mark ... cuts breakage of warp and filling ... reduces 


imperfect goods... keeps production at peak capacity. 
Self-cleaning Amco Atomizers deliver finely atomized 


spray without drip or feathering down — the self-cleaning 


feature in both air and water nozzles reduces mainte- 


nance to a minimum. 


Right now — find out how Amco can speed up produc- 


tion and cut costs. Let an Amco engineer survey your plant 


and submit recommendations for the exact System to meet 


the particular'conditions and needs of your mill. 


7 nttcad DEPARTMENT OF THIS WORSTED MILL IS BENEFITING FROM AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


CARDING 





COMBING 





DRAWING 





SPINNING 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


‘ee 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. © Atlanta © Boston e Charlotte 
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STOP THESE! 


| © Stuck bearings on starting; 





Frequent readjustment; 

Frayed selvage on tapes; 

Higher power consumption; 

High cleaning cost; 

Unequal wear of wood bearings; 

Cut cylinders from off tapes; 

Tapes jump off when started; | 
Risk of fire from jumped tapes; | 


. « by replacing your wood bearings | 
and tin tension pulleys with | 


MEADOWS precision 


BALL- BEARING TENSION PULLEYS 











a le a inne ee 





Many mills pay for hie with labor 
: and power savings, and increased 
production in one year’s time. 
© More uniform spindle speeds 
‘ee : : © Maintain permanent adjustment 
- —Spinning (% shaft) 
B-242—Twisting (1% shaft) ee © No stuck bearings 

® Lubricate only twice a year 
(every 5000 hours) 


® Eliminate tape jump-off due to stuck 
or worn bearings 


Different pulley sizes, brackets and 
weights to handle any frame from 
lightest spinning to Bases cable 
twisting. 

Our representatives will check your 
frames with Stroboscope and tension 
scales and make proper recommenda- 
tion. 

Also Four-Spindle Drive Band Ten- 
sion Pulleys, Bands, Ball-Bearing 
Cylinder Units, Meadows Superior 
Saddles, Separator Shields, Worsted 
Roving Pulleys, Band- -to-Tape Drive 
Conversions. 






M-22W—Whitin Spinning 

M-22S — Saco Lowell & 
Saco-Petict Spinning 

B-259 — Twisters 


—_—_—_—_——_—_> 












M-21 — Spinning (% shaft) 
B-2$8 — T wisting (1% shaft) 


a 


BEn 


. B243—3 ib. (% shafo 
- B-244—4 Ib. (% shaf) © 
— B-245—$% th. (1% shafy) 
















B-250—11 Ib- (1% shafe). 


1%x3 Pulicy B-214-LA Spinning 
1%x4 Palley B-212-RA Twisting 
2 x 4 Pulley B-212-RA Twisting 








Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, $. C. 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P.0. Box 722, Salisbury, W. C. 


MATT WS EQUIPMENT CO., 
$3-A Broadway, Providence, R. 1. 
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ln the processing of new textile fibers, things 
you may never have thought much about sud- 
denly become important. The quality of the 
water you use, for example. 

The impurities that water contains could 


easily disturb chemical reactions, spoil the fin- 


ish of fabrics, cause spotty, off-color dye lots. 
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But that sort of thing doesn’t happen with 
Permutit* Water Conditioning equipment. 


Permutit removes these impurities ... gives the 





textile mill complete control over the quality 


of its process water, and of the finished product. 


For finer fabrics, for more efficient mill oper- 
ations, put Permutit-Conditioned water in your 
postwar plans. For details on how to do it, write 
to The Permutit Company, Dept T5,330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., or Permutit 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 


1946 
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Fig. 1832 





The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Fig. 1979 S. W. 






Fig. 1968—150-pound Stainless Stee! Gate 
Vaive with screwed ends, outside screw rising 
stem, bolted flanged yoke-bonnet and taper 
wedge solid disc. 


Fig. 1861—200-pound Stainless Steel Globe 
Valve with screwed ends and union bonnet. 


Fig. 1097—150-pound Stainless Steel Separabie 
Body, Reversible Seat ‘‘Y” Valve. Lower half 
of body can be unbolited and turned through arc 
of 180 degrees to make 90-degree angle valve. 


Fig. 2002—150-pound Stainless Steel Horizon- 
tal Lift Check Valve. Has screwed ends, bolted 
cap and renewable disc. 


Fig. 1832—200-pound Stainless Steel Gate 
Valve with screwed ends, screwed-in bonnet 
and inside screw rising stem. 


Fig. 1979 S. W.—150-pound Stainless Steel 
Globe Valve with flanged ends, outside screw 
rising stem, bolted flanged yoke-bonnet and re- 
newable plug type disc. Equipped with Powell 
Patented Seat Wiper. 


These, and many other special patterns for 
Corrosion Resistance, are available in the widest 
range of Pure Metals and Special! Alloys ever 
used in making valves. 
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Resin Finishes for 
NYLONS 


ETERNALURE DB 
ETERNALURE DB Finish insures hosiery of improved 


appearance and wear. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes are water dispersions of in- 
soluble resins, especially “tailored” for application to 
nylon hosiery. 

There are no toxicity or inflammability hazards in their 
use and they may be applied without modification of exist- 
ing equipment and in rotary or paddle machines in the same 
manner as conventional finishes. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes tighten and clarify the stitch. 
They impart increased body and snag resistance so that the 
hosiery may be handled with a minimum of irregulars. 
The appearance and hand of the hose is considerably 


bettered. 
W rite for demonstration 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE 


In Canada: Onyx O1L & Cuemicat Co., Lip. 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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o help increase 


"Lake-Home Savings” 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 

See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COTTON 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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Watch package quality go up... and 
package costs down . . . when you mount the 
Kidde Tension and Density Control on your 
Universal 50’s! 

The Tension Control accurately—and auto- 
matically —maintains any desired tension value, 


down to practically zero grams. 


The Density Control keeps ironing pressure at 
predetermined value—maintains uniform density 


of package. 


When your winders are Kidde-controlled, you 
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get exceptional uniformity of weight and yard- 
age. You speed up warping of high twist yarns 
. . . reduce over-run from thread mills. You get 
even colors on package dye yarns. You eliminate 





shiners and crossovers. 






Walter Kidde 


& Co 
590 Main Str mpany, Inc. 


cet, Belleville 9, N 





The Kidde Tension and Density Control will 
quickly pay for itself out of the savings you make. 
Then . . . the continuing economies go straight 


cw Jersey 






Gentlemen: 





Please send me your bulletin 





Precision Textile Winding an 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
590 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


De 
a e— 
The word "Kidde" and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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instruments. 








How much pressure is built up against 
beam-flanges, as the warp-ends are wound 
on the beam? How much pressure does it 
take to crush a beam-barrel, push the 
heads off, cause it to deflect, and cause the 
tie-rods to fail? 

Only recently has there been any means 
of obtaining answers to questions like 
these, and of accurately measuring the 
magnitude of forces so far unknown. In 
fact, until the present day of metal beams 
and electric strain gages, specific data was 
not available. But now, these gages can 
be located at critical points on a steel 
beam, and wired to remote-indicating 
Readings taken progres- 
sively as the beam is warped show the de- 
flection effects of a full beam. These read- 
ings show exactly what degree of stress is 








built up against the beam-flanges by all 
types of yarn... including the synthetics 
which have very little friction character- 
istics to make the threads adhere to each 
other. And they accurately indicate the 
distribution of load across the face of the 
beam-flange. 

Average readings on the full beam may 
indicate, after concentrated study, ma- 
terials which are better suited to the con- 
struction of beams. They may also pro- 
vide the answer to the question as to how 
large a beam should be. . . and point the 
way to other improvements as yet unap- 
parent. Whatever the outcome, this study 
(and others related to it) moves forward 
continuously at C&K ... all in the single 
direction of helping you to weave your 
type of fabric faster, better, at lower cost. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S$. A. 
N.C. © ALLENTOWN, 


PHUADELPHIA, PA « 


Crompton & Knowles Jeocquerd & Supply Ce. 


Pewtucket, &. 1 


PA. 
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between Today's Knowledge. . 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


The bearings take a shaking, too 


Shake them gently when it’s sheer rayon; shake 
them plenty when it’s 32 oz. Melton or plush... 
those are the two extremes this scutcher has to 
meet. The Fafnir-mounted beaters are handling 
sheer materials smoothly and at high speed and 
when called for, operating equally efficiently in 
shaking out the heaviest fabrics. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass., chose wisely 
when they picked Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball 
Bearings for their ball bearing scutcher. It 
wasn’t only the deeper races and the larger balls 


of the Fafnir Balanced Design, which gives extra 


These three simple steps lock the 


Wide Inner Ring Bearing to the shaft: . 





3. 
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thrust capacity. They liked the easy way these 
bearings slide on and off a shaft and lock to it 
and unlock from it with three simple motions 
... without shaft shouldering or any machining. 
The extra shaft support of the wide inner ring 
is a help in giving machines extra sturdiness. 
That's the meaning of “the most complete line 
in America” ... a full stock of bearings from 
which you can always get the bearing you 
wouldn’t expect to be a stock bearing .. . ideally 
fitted to your special needs. The Fafnir Bearing 


Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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DEPENDABLE(G 





Long and wide experience in the design and all types of processing vessels—in stainless clad 
fabrication of bleaching kiers, starch kettles, and steel, Monel metal, special alloy steels and kin- 
vats and vessels of all types for the textile in- dred materials, with riveted joints and electri- 
dustry, enables us to offer you superior service cally welded. 
on these products. Submit your problems to our Engineering de- 

Our facilities provide for the construction of partment—or write for a copy of “Tank Talk." 





R.D. MFG. CO. 


wownan Gi. 
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ACCOQ 


CHEMICALS 




















Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 
and 
Chemical Specialties 
for the 
Textile Industry 
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with Better and Better 
CARTER TRAVELERS 


From raw material to finished product— 
every step of the way-—skilled techni- 
cians from our modern laboratory inspect, 
test and control the manufacture of every 
single traveler we produce. This scien- 
tific check-up, constantly maintained, is 
producing the best traveler we have ever 
made... 


That alone is not enough. Even BETTER 
travelers are coming... Our laboratory 
technicians and metallurgists are con- 
tinually searching for better alloys and 
metals, better processes, better produc- 
tion methods—a scientific research that 
makes each CARTER TRAVELER an 
improved traveler... and a contribut- 
ing factor in keeping yarn quality up and 
production costs down. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


Ax B. ALAR ER, UNC. 


GASTONIA, N.C. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN StrEET, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CQ., 1812 SourH MAIN Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WELLINGTON StT., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Are You Considering 


LARGER PACKAGES? 
PRODUCING NEW MATERIAL? 

HAVE YOU INSTALLED 

LATE MODEL MACHINERY? 





If so--- 


Please mail the coupon below. 


Any of the above conditions in- 
dicates the need for lubrication 
advice. An experienced engineer is 
at your service for the asking. 
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Vee Source ag Southern 3 
Scientifically Eneineered 


Shuttles 
























A fine modern plant 
with precision machinery, 
tools and equipment 
in the hands of 
skilled craftsmen 


makes the 


Zualily 
Effietency 
Dependability 


You buy in Southern 


90's we secret / 


Our experienced shuttle engineers 


can show you or write for 


catalogue No. E-45-A 


Southern Shuttles Division 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


TWO REASONS FOR BETTER SPINNING! 


That's exactly what the friendly Dary Representative and his product, 
superior Dary Ring Travelers are; two reasons for better spinning and 
twisting. 


Put both Dary reasons to work for ‘ on your current production 
problems—the representative for valuable advice, the product for 
dependable performance. 


Call in your Dary representative now! 


A THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON. MASSACHUSETTS 






PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 842, GREENVILLE, S C 
SYMBOL OF BOX 7293, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY SPARTANBURG, S.C 


JOHN H. O'NEILL 


H. REID LOCKMAN. BOX 515 








‘“*‘FULL-FASHIONED 
KNITTING PRACTICES’’ 


~ A 200-page book of interest and value to 
exeeutives, managers, boarders and learners. 
Reading it is like sitting down at a round table 
and discussing your problems with other mill 
men throughout the country—such problems 
as cost systems, sleazy knitting, needle break- 
age, press-offs, lubrication, mismatching leg 
and foot, short lengths, drop stitches on seam- 
ers, selecting colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively bound 
in heavy cover, with a 3-year subscription to 
COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only $3.00 
(Canada $4.50—Foreign $6.00). If you are al- 
ready a subscriber, expiration date of your 
subscription will be advanced three years. 


Send in your order today 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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wn a Scott Tester, 
this ad along to your- 





ta Sheets will 











MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 2 


CALIBRATION OF 
SCOTT TESTERS (Con.) 


If a high reading results from checking the record- 
ing head (per Data Sheet No. 1), there are 3 causes: 
1. On earlier testers, the weight—held by a set screw 
——may have been raised closer to the pivot of the 
pendulum. 2. Mass may have been removed from 
the weights. 3. The weight may have been removed 
and put back on the pendulum upside down. 





If a high reading cannot be corrected by adjusting 
the position of the weight, it is advisable to send 
the head of the tester to the manufacturer for 
recalibration. 





Usually any error found in calibrating is a low read- 
ing, generaily caused by undue friction within the 
head mechanism. First check the bearings holding 
the head shaft. These are lubricated with a special 
grease, in which dirt and lint may accumulate after 
years of service. To clean, remove bearings from the 
head and wash carefully in gasoline or commercial 
solvent. After washing, cup the bearing in the palm 
of the left hand so that the inner race does not rub 
against the skin; place the right thumb against the 
inner race with moderate pressure, revolving it 
slowly. Any particles of rust or foreign matter can 
thus be felt. To produce a good calibration, the bear- 
ings must be entirely clean of any material that 
would impair free rotation. 





After cleaning, lubricate the bearing with a very 
small amount of white vaseline. Never use gear 
lubricants or machine oil, which tend to oxidize upon 
exposure. 








needs of testing textiles, rubber, 


¥ 






"_Wite, paper, ete., up to | ton tensile. 












PROVIDENCE, 


R. I. 


60 BLACKSTONE ST. 


Southern Representative 





AUGUSTA, GA. 


JOHN KLINK, 304 FOREST AVE., 
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QUALITY 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


—The kind of Qual- 
ity that means real Economy over 
a period of years .. . 3 to 5 times 
longer life . . . fewer interruptions 
in production . . . fewer seconds in 
materials! 

—Quality that is be- 
ing proved daily in hundreds of 


mills . . . against all competition. 


INAL ow GENUINE 
Leather with the Maw are 







Textile Leathers 


cost slightly more than ordinary leathers 






REG VS PAT OFF 


-- are worth infinitely more! 








Write for Booklet 202 listing the following 
Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex Leather Products— 


Oak Tan Slabs 

Lace Leather 

Valve Leather 

Back Straightenings 
Filleting Leather 
English Sheep Skins 
Persian Sheep Skins 
English Roller Bends 
English Calf Skins 


Flat Belting 
Spinner Belting 
Twister Cots 
Condenser Aprons 
Worsted Aprons 
Bunters 

Picker Leathers 


Check Straps 
Lug Straps 
Harness Straps 
Picker Straps 
Spindle Straps 
Shuttle Straps 
Loom Pickers 
Cone Belts 
Round Belting 


Apron Leathers 
Belting Butts 
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Aluchor Your Looms 


| with 
«GENUINE UNISORB 


The simple, quick, modern way to anchor your 
looms is to cushion-mount them on Unisorb. A 
special cement securely binds the Unisorb to the 
machine feet and the floor, and permanent set pre- 
vents any possible riding of the loom. 

















By controlling vibration, Unisorb reduces shut- 
down hours—saves on machine repairs and building 
maintenance. By providing quieter surroundings, 
it increases efficiency—steps up production. 


Send for sample and complete specifications. 

















THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-X SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis. Mills: Johnson City, NewYork; 
Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Michigan, 








FOR REWETTING IN 
SANFORIZING 








—IS QUICK AND EFFECTIVE 


Also a fast wetting agent and penetrant for 
my, packages, piece goods, skeins and raw 
stock. 


. 
Or wherever fast, even wetting and penetration 


a 


are necessary. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 MOYER ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Pubhebers 


SE Sw  nvuiovneecimen ise Georgia 
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Shop areas, drafting rooms, offices, wash rooms— 
COLOR CONDITIONING is the first complete plan of 
effective color selection for an entire industrial plant. 
This drawing is an adaptation of case histories. 





nin? 


N°: a proved plan that helps you select scien- 
tifically correct colors for walls, machinery and 
equipment! Du Pont COLOR CONDITIONING 
has already been applied in scores of typical indus- 
trial plants throughout the country with highly 
profitable results. Wherever used, it has reduced 
eyestrain and fatigue, improved the quality of 
workmanship, cut accidents and bettered employee- 
management relations. 

Reserve your copy of the new 32-page book, 
LOLOR CONDITIONING FOR INDUSTRY. 
Offthe press soon; write today for your copy. 


E. I. dont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Dépt. C-5, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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autt-ply mercerized Co : 
cotton yerr 3 
4 WAYS BETTER 











STANDARD DURENE in 
hosiery and knitwear pays 


Smoother, faster production, greater com- 
fort, wear and beauty with STANDARD 
DURENE...a fine quality cotton staple... 
spun, twisted and mercerized in our own 
plants under rigid controls. Plan now to 


profit production-wise and _ sales - wise 
with STANDARD DURENE. 


* * 






STANDARD DURENE « SELO + 
COMBED SAKS «- THREADS 





\-THATCHER CO. 


STANDARD - COOSA born. 


CHATTANOO 


SY _Philadelp'4 Tru 


> 
, 


ALES OFFICE: 1232 Fidelit 
Ss 






BRANCH OFFICES: 


YORK 16, N.Y. CHICAGO 54, Ill. GREENSBORO, N.C. READING, PA. UTICA, N. Y. 
185 Madison Ave: 940MerchandiseMart Guilford Building Reading 6262 P.O. Box 105 









Representatives in Other Principal American Cities and in Central and §)uth American Countries 
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Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE C. C. SWITZER 
Birmingham 9, Alabama Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 








Solving Plastic Parts 
Cleaning Problems 


Cleaning of such plastic parts as spools, sprockets, 
spiders, without damage to their unique wear and 
resistance characteristics, calls for specialized 
knowledge. 





Your nearby Oakite Representative, working in 
close cooperation with Oakite research specialists, 
is familiar with the effects of fast-acting, efficient 
Oakite alkaline and acidic-type chemical com- 
pounds on each member of the plastics group. Call 
him TODAY for a FREE study and demonstration! 
Or write for diagnoses on specific cleaning prob- 
lems. No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States ond Canada 


OA KITES «c“CLEANING| 


| ATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 
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WEAVER'S FRIEND 


» 


Penetrates We 
Thoroughly 


: se Dependable 


sy Carries We ight 
Into the Fabric 


z Always Uniform 
ys Boils Thin J 
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SERVICE 


Getting what you want 


when you want it, and 
having an experienced 
man help solve your 
problems is our idea of 
service. 

D. J. QUILLEN 


Box 269 Kingsport, Tenn. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedariown, Georgia 
H. B. CABANISS 
Monroe, North Caro.ina 


TALLERES COGHLAN 
Munro, F. C. Est. Argeniina 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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the 


CAMACHINE 40-3L is designed especially for 


purpose of producing straight or bias bindings as used 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL 











CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED DECREASE YOUR KIER BOIL OPERATION WITH: : 
| GAS OR ELECTRIC UNITS PLURAMINE D 100 : 
| DRYING « CURING « CARBONIZING « SINGEING % 
| Reduces shrinkage—gives fuller cloth and softer hand, 


PRODUCING: more economical and level dyeing. 


e GREATER SPEED  eeeeseae ; , Supplied in solid form. 
e GREATER ACCURACY OF CONTROL fF Mia Ask for descriptive literature. 


© INCREASED PRODUCTION KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 




















e GREATER UNIFORMITY 
e FREE FROM ‘am A A 
TORCHING KEARNY, N. J. Vv | he GREENVILLE, S. C. 
65% * 
OF oun Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 
ORDERS 
ARE 
REPEATS TET SL SLL STL SHE PE PE SL Seo 


Ss 








C. KE. HONEYCUTT, President 





Dur Engineering Department will All equipment guaranteed and in 


mye fio you how 9 0 conformity with insurance com- = Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
will improve your production panies’ requirements. | 
bake Me) oybakol(- i Oreos b akon 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia. N. C. 


without any obligation. 
lf it's INFRA-RED—be sure it's CARBOMATIC 
Send for Folder C-2 


INFRA-RED \ og DIVISION 





General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


VED ™~ 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 


“CARBOMATIC CORPORATION | —iiaia 


117 WEST 63rd STREET e NEW YORK 23,N.Y. , 


TIO LILLLI@LILi@ TH i@Liiiiiiil@eiiiiiiiiin 
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PLANT EQUIPMENT 


AND WALLS THE MORE 
— YOU NEED 
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FUNGUS TEST InGy W 
, p Ea 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 

efficiency Rusty, neglected 

equipment increases depreci- 

ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 

fungus play havoc generally. 

The Damp-Tex system. was 

created for the plant where 

the presence of moisture, 

heat and other unusual con- 

ss 

face maintenance. Over 4,000 ® § QW 

plants have discovered its™ tS 

superiorities. Write for our =| Pir. 

trial offer. 4 

Proved Lactic 
id Resistant by 


ACID TEST 


ditions hinders proper sur- ‘ 


{ = J 
STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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Quality, backed by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON OILS FOR 
WOOL: 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 
MEON 


Inhibitor and Stabilizer 
Twist Setter and Strengthener 
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DON’T FIGHT 
With Employees 


GET 
COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 
with 
4-in-1 
PAYROLL 
Envelopes 





» » » Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full information 
sent without obligation. Write today . 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 
Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 

















KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
WwW. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Creseent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearbern 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


Telephone 150 


RALPH GOSSETT 
15 Augusta Street 




















Youll anni 
at a DINKLER HOTEL 


It’s good sense to stop at a DINKLER HOTEL 
where a truly hospitable welcome awaits you. We 
pride ourselves on our delicious meals and on being 
able to make you thoroughly comfortable during 





your visit. 
@ in ATLANTA... . . The Ansley 
e in BIRMINGHAM. . ‘ . The Tutwiler 
@ in MONTGOMERY . . The Jefferson Davis 
@ in NEW ORLEANS . The St. Charles 
@ in SAVANNAH . i . The Savannah 
@ in NASHVILLE . . The Andrew Jackson 
@ in GREENSBORO . The O. Henry 
@ in LOUISVILLE . The Kentucky 


Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler Jr., Vice Pres. 
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COCK ER 


MACHINE FOUNDRY 


COM PANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Builders of 

Complete 
Warp Preparation 
Equipment 




































CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING e WETTING 
STRIPPING e FINISHING 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY [RR 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, P-A- 


Manufacturers of chemica 


Plastics Synthetic Insecticides 


is for the Textile, Leather and other Industries 
Fungicides .. . Enzymes 
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New Heavy Duty Ali Ball Bearing Cloth 

Opening and Folding Machine with Vacuum 

Extractor. Ali Drives by Cut Geors or Roller 

Chain. Drive by Built-in Motor, for opening 

ond extracting woolens, worsteds, plushes, 
cottons and rayons. 





ee 


/ “igs 
= 
| Tian IAC 





Range removes twist, pulls tacking thread, opens, extracts, folds or rolls in one 
continuous operotion—is being used on all types and weights of rayon fabric. 





























BIRCH BROTHERS, | 


Clifford W. Birch Staniev W 


*. Bi 


ire! 


" 
Harold W. Birch I 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Plant and Office at Somerville 
Southern Representative 


JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 














AGAIN AVAILABLE— 








In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary | 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 





— 





antes 


ad ge: 
RSW BLE at SM 


quantities. 
To insure earliest de- 


livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 
Put your present equi 
ment in eres, io 


ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 


new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 





Send for Illustrated Cataleg of Complete Lawlor Line 


| S. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 
: QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. 
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, for Better Belt Joints 


To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


_ use Clipper Belt Hooks 








& 


gm, Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 

Ps —~La quality wire—BETTER than ever 
Va! before—produced for our exclu- 
sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
a Sure grip—give longer satisfac- 


tory service. 











Fi 


and Clipper Belt Lacers! 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, — 
making a perfect joint. Phone your Za 7 
mill supply jobber for a demonstra-. SS \ 
tion! [7 we. oN) 
CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, Grano RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. "°**** “rrr 


5 5 5 
e Sect PEM ah co . a - eS ¥ ae Se Te 
Saar Sa aR RS ee . Saas S ET LS 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 





Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE CO. 





ATLANTA 
(TREES ER MELS IL ASA SENS AEE ELIT SAC AS SINAC RCE 














We Manufacture All Types of 


_ TEXTILE APRONS 


We Rebuild Ali Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 


We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No job 
too small or too large. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 








BOX 1245 PHONE 3-9831 





CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


encpenneneet ot 








Celoron 
GEAR BLANKS 


Avoid delays from gear 
breakdowns. Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg, 

. C., branch for 


prompt delivery Celoron 


Gear Blanks. 
TAL - IAMOND 


FIBRE COMPANY 









‘tine 


Continen 
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FINISHING MATERIALS 


A COMPLETE . . . UP-TO-DATE... MORE PRACTICAL 
. .. AND ENLARGED HANDBOOK FOR FINISHERS 


HE first edition of “Finishing Materials” was 

so well accepted and appreciated throughout 
the finishing industry, that it was necessary to 
produce a second edition. In this new edition, a 
number of subsequent articles by the author, 
J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original 
book; thus broadening its scope and making it 
even more useful to Finishers. 


All of the material—both original and new— 
provides a source of unique information and ex- 
perience to the operating executive. It is fresh, 
up-to-date and most practical for use in every 
day plant operation. In general, the book now 
covers those basic raw materials used in the fin- 
ishing processes for cotton piece goods and 
newly added chapters dealing with the most 
recent developments in permanent finishes, 
bleaching, mercerization, laboratory work, etc. 
In addition, it includes newer materials and 
practices not found in standard text books. 


In connection with a discussion of the uses 
of these materials in the plants the author has 
interestingly rendered something of the source, 
background and production of these finishing 
agents. 


All of this information is now available in 
this second edition, in convenient book form, 
bound in durable red imitation leather. Finish- 
ers will welcome its many practical uses. It con- 
tains 55 more pages than the original volume— 
168 pages in all—and is well illustrated. 


“Finishing Materials” can be obtained only 
in conjunction with a 3-year subscription to 
“Cotton” for $3.00 (Canada $4.50—Foreign 
$6.00). 


COTTON 


1020 GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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| Exclusive U. S. "Bevel -Edge’ 





ARGUTO 


OILLESS an : 
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The bevel parallels the natural path 
of the yarn — hence you get smoother 
running at a critical point in the spin- 
ning and twisting processes. A sum- 
mary of the ans from users indi- 
cates these advantages: 





1. Less loading up of travelers 4. Much lower end breakage— 


on cotton. frequently 8 to 10 fewer per 
2. Less fly waste on woolen. hour. 
3. Minimizes splitendsonrayon, 5. More uniform tension—more 
and silk. uniform yarn. 





U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
a <ontalol=) oloi= ae at ololol-W -TE-bele! 





“U. S.“ Men Give you Prompt Service! 


W. P. VAUGHAN—W. H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 
0. B. LAND—Athens, Georgia—Box 1187—Phone 478 
T. L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 
M. L. BOLTON—West Philadelphia—Box 7234—Trinity 1438 
H. R, FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 
Cc. W. SMITH—H. J. SMITH—L. H. MELLOR, JR.—Providence—Gaspee 0100 





At Ae oN MANY DIFFERENT 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS Im APPLICATIONS 


PILING FROM RAW MATERIALS TO 
FINISHED GOODS 


There's a type to fit your 
special needs and save you 
time, space, labor and 
money. Standard models 
from 500 |b capacity hand 
machines with or without 
hinge up to electric drive 
telescopic models of any 
practical capacity and 
height. Revolvable and non- 
revolvable bases; platforms 














“OQUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 











20 years 


ogee £ enatariad ' 
AB type of materia without 
HYDRAULIC ; a drink— 


ELEVATORS 


Economical Upkeep—Minimum Service 
Required. Floor to Floor, Ramp Elimi- 
nator—Press Feeders. 


acwe 
- 





SAFE — DURABLE — ECONOMICAL 


RGUTO sexainc 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











356 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 
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DEPENDABLE-UNIFORM 


mbining high soil-suspending — 
a ontrolled alkalinity overt . es 
ar STAND TEXTILE SILI aes 
am, Pr in grades to meet your partic 

ar 

needs exactly! 


a eee se —~ << e 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








DRYING PRINT GOODS 
with 
RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT 


FASTER DRYING—BETTER DRYING 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
455 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Style 27 


LANE BASKET TRUCKS 
Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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“THE ROVING FRAME” 


by FAY H. MARTIN 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent 
will find “The Roving Frame,” by Fay H. Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for 
“Cotton,” clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure 
of the presser, hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, 
reverse twist on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions 
and compounds so that the student or practical man will profit 
by his explanations. 

This is a reprint of 26 pages 8% x 11 of a series of articles 
which were previously published in “Cotton,” containing valu- 
able information, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. 
This book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational 
schools. May be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscrip- 
tion to “Cotton” for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $6.00). 


COTTON 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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AP HMA 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 


Our technical staff always at 
your service. 





WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


TBO MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 
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High operating speeds are assured when 
you use Hubbard Warp Beams. Precision 
made of magnesium alloy, high speeds are 
obtained with minimum vibration. Steel 
liners in head bore increase beam life. 
Light weight simplifies job of handling 
... keeps shipping costs to a minimum. 
Complete information on Hubbard Warp 
Beams and related products available upon 


request. 


Hubbard Spool Company 
1627 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Grittin, Ga. — Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 


CONOMY biti nuinnnot 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [N USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [(] ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 
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rere : 7 All Kinds of 
Established incorporated G A R D 
1838 1894 CLOTHING 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES N ae 
FOR USE ON CLOTHING 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 








LOWELL, 
MASS. 

















RUBBER | 
PRODUCTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


























UALITY BRESULTS 
GH PRODUCTION 
SEE Sen Oe FOR Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
ADJUSTMENT OB REPAIR V-Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
LOW UPEEEP COSTS Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub-Aprons 
. . Air, Water and Steam Hose Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
For Best Results Use Gg Machine Suitably Arranged for Your W ork Sand Roll Covering Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. Ra M 
—Distributors— Taatstitos | YBESTOS- AN HATTAN, INC. 
HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. SPARTANBURG, S.C. | ined Be M AN H ATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
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DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
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STOCKED BY —" 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 











DRUMMOND SOAP 


oA 


NOW AVAILABLE 
in Glakes 


: EASY TO USE 
(HE SAME FEATURES PLUS \<1 >. pe eoee 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 
FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textile industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn’t get a flake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
content ... leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 

Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether you prefer Flakes or Solid. You can’t 
g0 wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Flakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
own goods. 
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LULL 





JOHNSON 


RAYON WARP 


Ask the mills that are 
using them—here and in 
over 20 foreign countries. 


WITTE B. dohuson7 
( MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


























BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 


Protects barrel and finish. 
Usually pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Fe Verrell Machine (€6.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd......... Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman................Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 


Geo. Thomas & Co.......... Manchester, England—European Agt. 


THE TYPE 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 














textile school graduate preferred 
Overseers cotton weaving (two) 


combined for cotton mills 
Superintendent cotton yarn mill 
Woolen mill carder 


294 WASHINGTON ST. 


Boss carder, also carder and spinner 


MEN WANTED 
FOR SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN MILLS 


Assistant superintendent cotton mill, Time study engineers 


Fixer C. & K. automatic blanket 


looms 


Print works (roller and blockprinting) 


managers, one for So. America and 
one for United States 


Cotton yarn superintendent (So. 


America) $10,000 year 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with 
employers seeking men and men seeking positions. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Over forty-five years in business. 


WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. I. 











WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO.., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 











WANTED 
BY SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 


Young man graduate of a tex- 
tile school for position as as- 
sistant to superintendent. Start- 
ing salary 2,500.00. 

Also overseer of weaving—day 
shift. 

Also overseer of weaving — 
night shift. 

Also overseer of carding and 
spinning—day shift. 

Also overseer of carding and 
spinning—night shift. 

Good salary and housing for 
overseers, Answer, giving full 
details and former experience. 
Address Box 871, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED 


Experienced weave room overseer would like to 
have job with some reliable concern. Am now 
employed, but would like to make a change for 
excellent reason. enced on C & K and 

» also on Jacquard Lowell Looms. 
Age poe go Ry pag furnish good 
recommendation. ess 5, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. , ™ 











PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, D. C. 


Former member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 








POSITION WANTED 


Overseer weaving. 25 years practical ex- 
perience on Draper looms, including latest 
models. Overseer for over 16 years with 
one company. High class references fur- 
nished. Married, can come on short notice. 
Address Box 861, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 























WANTED 


Assistant overseer of carding 
large coarse cotton mill. Write 
Box 860, c/o COTTON, 1020 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga., for 
full particulars. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young man 38, sober, reliable, textile school 
graduate, 12 years practical experience foreman to 
superintendent, 3 years special contact work in 
textile field, some sales experience. Wants job as 
salesman or contact man for manufacturer of 
textile equipment or supplies. Address Box 870, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Second hand in card room, first shift; 
and second hand in spinning room, 
second shift; must be sober, hard 
worker and good handler of help. Top 
pay. Address Box 867, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Weave room overseer, first shift; 
must be sober, hard worker and 
good handler of help. Top pay. Ad- 
dress Box 872, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 


Southeastern cotton mill, spinning or 
weaving or both; either coarse or fine 
yarns. Replies and negotiations held 
strictly confidential. Address Box 868, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


Would like to get in touch with a 
couple of men capable of over- 
hauling several hundred Draper 
looms. Address Box 1234, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 




















WOOLEN MILL WANTED 


Private party wants complete mill, 
preferably weaving men’s- 
women’s wear fabrics. Address 
Box 869, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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FOR SALE 


40—Whitin Combers, Model D2—8 lap 

32—Whitin Combers, Model C—8 lap 

9—Whitin Ribbon Lappers—4 lap 

9—Whitin Sliver Lappers—20 ends 

2—Whitin 7x3!/. Speeders, 176 spindle, 
5!\/4 gauge 


This machinery in excellent work- 
ing condition and can be seen on 
mill floor. Write Crown Manufac- 
turing Co., P. O. Box 940, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


POSITION WANTED 


Master mechanic wants Southern mill 
shop or second hand in shop. Employed, 
but desires change. 1% years college, 
I. O. 8S. graduate. 31 years old, married, 
sober and good reference. Address Box 
873, c/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 

















WANTED 


Superintendent thoroughly familiar with 
Komet Links and Links machines for 
mill in North Carolina. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 874, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
8—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
60”. 


2—Oast Iron Agers 18’-80’ lg. 
6—V.V. & Perkins Oalenders 50”- 
60”. 


2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ lg. 

8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 

8—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66%”. 

2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 

2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 

285—Oopper Dry Oans, 42”-112” face. 

56—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 

a Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


8. 
2—James Hunter No. 10 Fulling 
Mills. 


4—60” Monel Lined Dve Jiggs. 
1—Fleteher 48” Whirlwind Extrac- 
tor. 
83—K & W monel lined skein dyers, 
hoist type. 
1—Smith Drum 20-arm skein dye- 
ing machine. 
1—30’ Copper Dye Box. 
1—Proctor & Schwartz 84” Pin 
ryer. 
1—64” 2-roll B.B. Dye Padder. 
1—O & M 64” 2-Burner Singer. 
1—V.V. 50” Button Breaker. 
1—Schofield Large Rag Picker. 
22—82” and 92” fully automatic 
looms. 
4—Universal No. 90 Skein Winders. 
1—Flock Stencil Printing Machine, 
cemplete. 





: 33-41 Berger Street 
PATERSON 2. N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 








LIQUIDATION 








RAYON FINISHING PLANT 
Consisting of Jiggs, Can Dryer, 
Palmer, Quetsch, Semi-Decator, Cal- 


ender, Examining and Measuring 
Machine. 





1—Devine Autoclave, 1000 Gal. Cap. 
2—Van Viaanderen Button Breakers 
1—Butterworth Jumbo Calender 
1—Hoey Tenter Chain, 1100 Brass Clips 
1—Textile 8 Can Dryer, A.C. Motor 
1—Van Viaanderen 60” Conveyor Dryer 
1—National Loop Dryer, 24’ long, 84” 


wide 
1—Set 6 6 Dry Copper Cans, 23” dia.. 
4—Print Machine Motors 
3—Van Viaanderen Quetsches 
2—50” Oalender Rolls 
7—60” Rubber-covered Rolls 
5—Jas. Hunter Squeeze Rolls 
2—16” Squeeze Rolls 
34—Veeder-Root Pick Counters 
1—Kemp Automatic Gas System 
1—18”- Stainless Steel Dye Beck 
1—RBF 50” Dye Jigg 








72 CIRCULAR RIB 
KNITTING MACHINES 
10 CUT TO 12 CUT, 10” TO 19’, 
8 FEED. 





4—Textile Dye Jiggs 

1—Textile 2-Roll Embossing Calender 

1—Lot Bronze Machine Gears 

2—Copper Steam-Jacketed Kettles 

1—G.E. Electric Flow Meter 

1—Textile Heavy Duty Mangle, 45” 
wide 

2—Worthington Steam Pumps 

1—No. 1 Nash Pump 

4—H & T aslcontat Water Filters 

1—Permutit Single Water Softener 

Saturating, Steel and Storage Tanks 

2—Beamers, 50” 

1—3-roll Finishing Calender, 52” 

2—Elliot & Hall, flat folders, 52” 

5—Double cylinder teasel Gigs, 80” 

2—Folding Machines, 80” rolls 

i—-Napper, 18 rolls, 84” width 

2—Steaming machines, 80” width 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET, N. Y. 


CORTLANDT 7-1591 

















SALES & ENGINEERING OR 
MANUFACTURER'S AGENT 


A successful sales and engineering organization 
ee all textile mills, is interested in one or 

new accounts in the New England and Mid- 
ae Atlantic States. 


COOK SALES AND ENGINEERING CO. 
Waltham 54, Mass. 











TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


FOR CASH 


MAY BE A WISE MOVE 





NOW 


You may be relieved of much worry and unnecessary expense. 
YOUR company [its personnel intact, as a rule) will gain the benefit of added capital, 
plus the expert management of an experienced, reputable operating organization. 


THERE is profit in it for all. As principals (not brokers) with substantial finances and 
a background of long experience, we are interested in industrial plants. 
e ALL consultations and negotiations strictly confidential 


BOX 1223—1474 B'WAY, N. Y. 








Commission Warping and Slashing 


From warps, tubes or cones, on loom beams up 
to 72 inches wide. Also beaming, ball warping. 
quilling, coning and tubing. 


HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 











FOR SALE! 


1—Horizontal set of 21 Copper Dry Cans 
80” dia. x 40” face, located in North 
Oarolina. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Textile Machinery 
10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 











ATTENTION— 
YARN MILLS 


Knitting mill, making polo 
shirt fabrics and others, 25,000 
lbs. a week capacity, good sales 
staff, interested in forming fab- 
rics department with cotton 
spinner making from 18/1 to 
24/1 natural or colors, combed 
or carded. Address Box 866, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 
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Get J. B. CHICK to paint 


your textile mill and villages. 
Experienced and competent. 


Can begin work on short no- 
tice. Contract or percentage 
preferred. 


J. B. CHICK 
241 West Main St. Union, S. C. 
Phone 183 
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Miss Gwin Barnwell of Gastonia, 


selected Maid-of-Cotton for 


turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 


dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


Mmm) BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
oe Manufacturing Chamists for the Toutile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


I ee 











North Carolina, 


PENETRANTS @ OETERGENTS @ SOFTENERS @ REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 














WEATHERING TEST 


FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
yeers of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER-OMETER 





The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 


The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicego 10, 


riginafors and-sole manufacturers 


tury Weoather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers 
acceotfed standord accelerated festing machines all over 
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frame now will. make 


This 
MORE yarn—and BETTER 


New DIAMOND FINISH rings are a quick, 
sure answer to the need for greater yarn out- 
put. Our 1,000 styles and sizes suit EVERY 
need, and include exclusive Eadie lubricated 
rings that give the green light 
for greater speeds than ever 
before. 








DIAMOND 















SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


RENG CO. 
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eee bobbin changing rayon 


looms are an outstanding example 


NA ets Sings tiatiiin t 


of progress in the textile industry. 
Adding greatly to the efficiency of 
these looms is the A.P.T. Plasti-weld 
bobbin (welded with plastic). 

Here’s why: 

The virtually unbreakable head, 
made of a new plastic, is molded 
around tube and inside of ring shell, 
making, in effect, a single “welded” 
unit. The head is molded into notches 


on end of ring casing, so the casing 





cannot turn, and, being continuous 
and entirely reinforced with plastic, 
cannot distort. 

The tube is flared and grooved at 


end — positive guarantee that it can- 
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YARN CARRIERS 


=» bobbin c hanging 


rayon looms 


not pull out or loosen. The “rings” 
are actually a single hardened steel 
cylinder or casing, die formed to 
extremely close tolerances. Cannot 
work loose or change position. 

Other important features include 
superior balance; greater resistance 
to distortion; elimination of splint- 
ers, chipping and splitting; free but 
controlled delivery ; minimum break- 
age; yarn protection and low ultimate 
cost. The barrel is made of tough lami- 
nated paper, impregnated for mois- 
ture resistance and hardened by 
baking. 

Can A.P.T. Yarn Carriers save you 
money and improve fabric quality? 


Why not find out? 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I., U. S. A. 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P.O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C.; 
James L. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Warping at Industrial Rayon Corporation's tire cord plant at Painesville, Obio. 
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PRODUCTION 
with RELIANCE V*S DRIVE 


@ V*S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive 
operating from A-c. Circuits, will give you truly amazing performance 
from cloth-printing machines, continuous bleaching ranges, finishing 
ranges, beamers, slashers, warpers and other textile mill equipment. 
This is because V*S offers such a wide variety of operating advantages, 


WA 


RELIANCE 


. a conveniently packaged, snaiiiel h d limited f l d 
acesnvli: walt. (sce above), including smooth starts and stops, an unlimited range of stepless spee 
which can be built into produc- changes, reversal at any point desired, maintenance of proper tension. 
ten equipment wien aeven. And all with automatic or manual control — from nearby or remote 


stations. Available in either Rotating or Electronic Systems—or a com- 
bination of both. Write for your copy of Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1085 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Gary 

Greenville * Houston « Kalamazoo * Kansas City * Knoxville * Los Angeles 

Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New Orieans « New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 

Portiand, Ore. © Rockford, Ill, © St. lLovis ¢ San Francisco « Seattle * Syracuse 
Tampa e¢ Tulsa © Washington, D. C. 


RELIANCE*,;MOTORS 


‘“Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power’ 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM ROYCE 







AS FOUND IN PAROLITE* 


(powdered stripping agent) 


By actual test, one pound of Parolite does 
seven times the work of liquid strippers. That is strength concentrated 
—one of the reasons why Parolite is the favorite stripping agent of textile dyers. 








And high-powered, highly concentrated Parolite dissolves completely 


in water. No separate dissolving operation is necessary — just scatter 

Parolite in the bath. Parolite dissolves so completely that there’s no trace of | 
zinc dust in the finished goods. 

The solubility feature alone, has won approval for Parolite from strippers } 


of wool, nylon and acetate fabrics. And strippers of wool rags f 
and shoddy swear by Parolite’s uniformly excellent performance. 


Get more information about powerful Parolite from your ff / 
nearest Royce representative. He’s a specialist in textiles, as well as f 
textile chemicals. He’ll be glad to show you how Parolite 
will effectively, economically, help pull your stripping load. 






Just added to the line of fine chemicals manufactured by ROYCE = 
and available for immediate shipment, are ZINC SULPHATE “7 
CRYSTALS and BASIC ZINC CARBONATE TECHNICAL. —s-Z 


a 
; S S 


ROVER BSMIEA, Bo, 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF VATROLITE* * DISCOLITE* 


VELVORAY* * CASTROLITE* * FABRITEX* * GUMOLITE* * NEOZYME*% 
* Registered Trade Mark @ 148k 
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